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INTRODUCTION. 



The Straits Philosophical Society was founded in the j-ear 
1893, on March 5th, under the Presidency of Major-Geiieral 
Sir Charles Warren, g.c.m.g., k.c.b., the first members of 
the Society being the Rev. George M. Reith, m.a., the Hon. 
(now Sir) John Winfield Bonser, Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
J. Napier, Mr. Henry N. Ridley, Mr. R. W. Hullett, 
Mr. (now Sir) J. Bromhead Matthews, Mr. John McKillop 
Dr. D. J. Galloway, Mr. Arthur Knight, Mr. Tan Teck 
Soon, Hon. T. Shelford, c.m.g., Dr. G. D. Haviland, 
Hon. R. N. Bland, c.m.g., Hon. C. W. Kynnersley. 

The Rev. George M. Reith acted as Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The members of the Society were limited to fifteen in 
number, all of whom took it in turns to read an essay upon 
any subject selected by themselves in Literature, Science, or 
Art. This was followed by a criticism by another member, 
and a discussion on the essay and criticism succeeded, at 
the end of which the President summed up the discussion, 
and the essayist replied to any questions which had been 
the outcome of the criticism and discussion. It was always 
the custom for these meetings to be held on the second 
Friday or Saturday of each month, the members meeting 
and dining together before the paper was read. The essays 
and criticisms were afterwards t}'pewritten, and copies of 
the volumes of essaj^s were presented to the public libraries 
of Singapore and Penang, a copy also being kept as the 
property of the Society. The whole series consists of 17 
volumes, containing 355 essays and criticisms. 

While the actual subjects selected by the writers was 
left to their choice, in the President's opening address he 
suggested certain limits in style and subject, which were 
accepted by the Society and adhered to. His suggestions 
Were as follows : — 
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"I suggest that each one, as he elaborates his paper, 
will think of his own health as well as of ours, and will so 
formulate his views as to afford us all pleasurable excitement, 
and that, as he is expected to afford us amusement as well as 
increase our knowledge, he will consider it quite within our 
functions if we find amusement where none was intended." 

Secondly: " Let us have at least one hmit in the direction 
of the infinities (i.e. 'the infinity of space in contemplating 
the variety of subjects that might be elaborated for our 
entertainment'), and let us insist on each paper being of. 
general interest." 

Thirdly : " I would suggest .... that, so far as is 
practicable, our geographical position may influence our 
labours and give colour to our thought, so that each subject 
in our papers may be affected by local circumstances." 

By these apt suggestions the essay-writers were guided. 
In most of the essays here published will be noticed elements 
of humour, without any attempt at broad burlesque ; the 
subjects have been, almost in every case, of general interest, 
and in most are viewed in the light of local colouring. 

It was not originally intended to publish any of the 
papers, though several of them were published in various local 
publications. It was, however, decided recently to publish a 
selection of those which had not been previously published 
in the form of a book. In the selection of those most suitable 
for publication the Committee gave the preference to those 
of local interest, containing matter which threw light on 
the oriental aspects of the various subjects. Many of the 
essays, though excellent and interesting, dealt with general 
subjects such as have been discussed in many other publica- 
tions, perhaps more skilfully, and this class of essay has been 
omitted. The criticisms, seldom as good as the essays, have 
also been carefully selected, and where they did not add 
to an understanding of the subject were omitted. 
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" Most of the essays are as applicable to the present day as 
to the time when they were written. Mr. Kynnersley's essay 
on the " Prevention and Repression of Crime," however, may 
be said to be out of date, as it was due to this valuable essay, 
written in October 1893, that most important reforms in the 
management of criminals in the Straits Settlements were 
effected. The essay has, therefore, a distinct historical value. 

H. N. R. 
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THE PREVENTION AND REPRESSION OF CRIME. 

October Uth, 1893. 



ESSAY 

By C. W. S. Kynnersley, Esq. 

WHEN, owing to an unavoidable change in our Syllabus, 
I was asked at a recent meeting of this Society to 
read an essay, I rashly undertook to address you on the 
subject of the prevention and repression of crime. 

My reason for selecting this subject was that 1 had been 
led to consider this important question in connection with the 
prison, and had formed the conclusion that the system there 
in force, far from tending to repress crime by exercising a 
deterrent effect on the criminal classes, had the very opposite 
result, and was one of the principal factors in the promotion 
of crime. 

Except when they are robbed by their Hailam servants, 
Europeans out here do not concern themselves with the 
subject of crime and criminals. 

In England the subject in connection with the great 
social problem is continually forced upon us. 

In discussing this question I might have attempted to 
deal with the various methods which have been suggested or 
adopted in various countries at different times for the preven- 
tion of crime, but I have thought it better to confine my 
remarks to crime in this Colony, and to the measures which 
might be taken to check and diminish it. 

I have further narrowed the scope of my essay by con- 
fining my remarks to Chinese criminals, as they form the bulk 
of our prison population (650 out of 840), and by taking crime 
in its restricted sense to mean offences against property, such 
as theft, housebreaking and robbery. 

It is commonly thought that when Government has 
established a police force, courts of justice, and prisons, it has 
done all that can be expected of it. This, at least, was the 
common opinion in England until the beginning of this century. 
The best way of stamping out crimes like theft was thought 
to be the hanging of the guilty parties. It is unnecessary to 
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refer to the barbarous treatment of prisoners in those days, — ■ 
suffice it to say that, instead of operating as a deterrent, these 
punishments, by being so common, had no effect whatever in 
suppressing crime. Then a more enlightened age dawned, 
and it was recognized that one of the duties of the State was 
to see that the people were educated. The death penalty was 
reserved for the crimes of murder and treason. Transporta- 
tion for life was abolished. Convict prisons, instead of being 
perfect hells on earth, were transformed into places where a 
criminal had a fair chance of amendment. Ardent prison 
reformers arose, and schemes without end for making criminals 
into virtuous men were propounded. Reformatories and 
industrial schools sprung up. Prisoners' aid societies, to 
assist the criminal on his release, were started ; and it must 
be admitted that a wonderful advance has been made during 
the last 50 years in this branch of social science. 

It may be useful at this point to consider the very 
different conditions under which crime is propagated here 
and in England. 

It is well known that more than three-fourths of the crime 
committed in the British Isles is directly traceable to drink. 
Happily in this colony drink is answerable for a very small 
percentage of crime, and it will not be necessary to deal with 
this terrible curse of European lands. It cannot be doubted 
that much of the crime in England is hereditary. Born and 
bred in the slums of our great towns, the offspring of drink 
and destitution, a race of criminals is reared, which goes forth 
to revenge itself on society. 

I do not know who is the oldest inhabitant of the 
Settlement, but it may well be that there is some ancient 
mariner still living who saw the British flag hoisted for the 
first time amid the jungle of Singapore. 

The Settlement has indeed barely exceeded the allotted 
term of a man's life, and we have none of those terrible evils 
to contend with here which afflict darkest England, and are 
the outcome of our imperfect civilisation and the system of 
competition. Here we have no land monopoly, game-laws, 
or poor-law to inveigh against and point to as the cause of 
poverty and crime. This is indeed a free country, and I 
contend that, with the exceptional advantages we enjoy, it is 
our duty as citizens seriously to consider whether the amount 
of crime which exists among us cannot be greatly diminished. 

We do not read in the papers items like the following, 
which I take from a county paper : — " At the police court on 
" Thursday, Maria Brockway, found asleep under a tree in a 
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meadow, 7 days' hard labour. Walter Shepherd, for sleep- 
ing in the open air and having no visible means of subsist- 
ence, 7 days. Prisoner said he had nowhere to go, and had 
been turned out of doors. James Harford, a travelling 
workman, was charged with sleeping in an outhouse. 
Prisoner said he had come to lie down, and was discharged 
on promising to quit the town." 

Major Grey, in one of his annual prison reports, remarks 
that the bulk of the Chinese population is composed of a low 
order of males in their prime, unrestrained by domestic life or 
ties of any kind, than whom it would be difficult to find in 
any portion of H. M. Dominions material better adapted for 
the production of criminals. I do not entirely agree with this. 
It is, of course, a fact that there exists a great disproportion 
between the sexes. 

At the last census there were in Singapore 100,446 male 
Chinese and 21,462 females. Whether the absence of women 
tends to increase crime — I speak of crimes of violence and 
•crimes relating to property — I am not prepared to say. It is, 
of course, an evil, but under the circumstances almost a neces- 
sary evil. At all events it tends to check the propagation of 
vicious children, and though we get relays of adult criminals, 
the number of home-bred youthful offenders is so comparatively 
small that there should be no difficulty in looking after them. 

I do not admit the absence of home ties. With English 
people it would be different. Say there is a rush to a mining 
district in Australia. The greed for gold at once attracts 
several thousand able-bodied males. They, it is true, have no 
home ties. They give way to drink, crimes of violence and 
rapacity. With the Chinaman here it is entirely different. 

The cause of emigration from China is almost invariably 
want or political necessity. Hordes of uneducated Chinese 
flock yearly to this Golden Chersonese, and by their industry 
in a few years earn sufficient money to return to their homes 
and families, taking with them their earnings. 

They leave their parents, wives, and children in their 
native land, and come here for the sole purpose of accumulat- 
ing money. The influence of home is always with them, and 
family remittances are regularly made even by the poorest 
coolie. The most abandoned criminal never loses the sense of 
filial piety, and one of the things which prisoners feel most is 
that while in jail they cannot earn money to send home. 

By nature the Chinese are a hard-working, energetic race. 
So long as they are physically fit they have no difficulty in 
earning a livelihood. Thus they have not the temptations 
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that an Englishman has to prefer a dishonest way of gaining; 
a living. Here we have no hereditary pauper class ; there is 
no poverty. There is no drink. The craving for opium may 
induce theft, but the opium-smoker does not commit crimes ' 
as the result of smoking. Gambling is a vice . to which the 
Chinese are greatly addicted, and no doubt in many cases 
gambling leads to crime. In this city we do not see, as in 
London, the mansions of the rich and the display of opulence 
in juxtaposition with the dens of poverty and vice. The only 
daily want is a few cents to buy rice. Lodging, fires, clothing, 
and other necessaries of life are not required here. 

The Chinaman may land in this free port without 
money, without friends, but he will find no difficulty in getting 
employment. Unless he has been too poor to pay his passage 
from China — in which case he is bound by an agreement for a 
year to repay the money advanced on his behalf by his em- 
ployer — he is his own master, and enjoys full equal rights 
with the Englishman. Now his dangers begin. At home in his 
native village he was under restraint, like a child reverencing 
his elders and betters. Here he is monarch of all he 
surveys. He has no respect for red-haired governors, or for 
the race of barbarians who perform the dirty work of govern- 
ment for his benefit. For the Tai Jin, who has taken the 
trouble to learn his language, and dwells in a Chinese house 
hung with mystic scrolls, he has some regard, especially when 
later he finds that he carries banishment warrants about him. 
When he was at home he was taught to reverence 
authority. The magistrate of his district was a man to be 
feared, and he could see the punishment meted out to evil- 
doers. We have all read descriptions of the forms of punish- 
ment in vogue in China. Whether they are found effective 
in repressing crime I am not prepared to say, but there is 
certainly no deception about them. The torture is very real 
and very visible. There he toiled on honestly till, impelled 
perhaps by the pinches of poverty or by the glowing tales of 
returning emigrants, he felt it his duty to his family to go 
forth to a country which, though nominally under barbarian 
rule, is to him a Chinese colony. 

Transplanted here, all is changed. He finds some 
clumsy kind of machinery which serves as law, but so uncer- 
tain and incomprehensible that it may safely be disregarded. 
The magistrate, instead of being a venerable man surrounded 
with all the insignia of important office and armed with ter- 
rible powers, he finds is a comparatively youthful red-haired 
official, armed with very limited authority, and kept in check 
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by a useful, though somewhat extortionate, class of barbarians, 
who, for a consideration, will prove that what to the common 
eye has a black appearance is in the eye of the law white. 

Until by recent legislation the dangerous societies were 
suppressed, the Chinese immigrant was soon sworn in and 
became a member of the brotherhood. From that moment 
he had all the power of his society at his back. If he was 
unfortunate enough to be arrested, his society bailed him out ; 
if a lawyer was required, his society came forward with the 
necessary fee. If he required witnesses, they could be pro- 
cured in any quantity. If he was compelled to be a fugitive 
from justice, the society would harbour him or get him safe 
out ot the place ; if the police demanded a victim, one was 
found. Thus, and in countless other ways, was justice 
defeated and our system of government brought into supreme 
contempt. Happily we have changed all this. I do not mean 
to say that there are no secret societies existing at present. 
So long as this colony is peopled by the Chinese race, such 
societies will be started, and if at any time the watchfulness 
and energy of the Protectorate fail, then will these societies 
become dangerous again. But the great point is that all such 
societies are under a ban, and we no longer recognize an 
imperium in imperio. 

Having thus got rid of what was a great blot on our 
administration, it is worthy of consideration whether some- 
thing might not be done to utilize, in the interests of govern- 
ment, some of the most prominent and respected Chinese 
citizens. It cannot be denied that there are among the Chinese 
inhabitants of Singapore many men of position and worth, 
who might well be trusted to assist in the work of governing 
their countrymen. 

Something has of late been done in this direction by the 
institution of an advisory board, which is consulted on ques- 
tions affecting the Chinese part of the community. 

The Po Leung Kuk, too, does useful work ; but no 
Chinaman is employed in a position of authority higher than 
a revenue officer or a detective. 

Having now, so to speak, cleared the ground to a -certain 
extent by contrasting the conditions under which crime exists 
and flourishes at home and in this colony, and landed the 
potential criminal on these shores, I will discuss the means 
which might be taken to prevent the increase of crime. 

I come before you not as a professional philanthropist, 
nor as a faddist believing in any nostrum which is guaranteed 
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to cure vice, whether inherited or not, and make the oldest 
offender virtuous. 

The expectation that crime may be cured by education, 
or the silent system, or the separate system, or any other 
system invented by man, must be regarded as purely Utopian. 
I ask you, as men of the world, to consider this question from 
a practical point of view. It is our duty as the governing 
power in this land to take measures for the repression of crime, 
although the criminals are of an alien race. This country — I 
do not speak of the three Settlements, but of British Malaya — 
has undoubtedly a great future, and year by year will the tide 
of Chinese immigrants flow in till they cover the Peninsula. 
It rests with us, and with those who come after us, ta 
establish a reign of law and ordei:, and to see that we do not 
breed up in our midst a race of criminals. If the dragon's 
teeth are sown now, they will come up as an army of robbers. 

It is a common opinion in England that education is in 
itself a preventive of crime, whereas the fact is that ignorance 
and crime are not cause and effect ; they are coincident 
results of the same cause. Scarcely any connection exists 
between morality and the discipline of ordinary teaching. 
Mere culture of the intellect (and education as usually con- 
ducted amounts to little more) is hardly at all operative upon 
conduct. Creeds pasted upon the memory, good principles 
learnt by rote, lessons in right and wrong, will ntit eradicate 
vicious propensities. In the majority of cases precepts do not 
act at all. 

Men cannot be made virtuous by Act of Parliament, 
neither can they by moral maxims. The Chinese are brought 
up from their infancy on moral maxims. The influence of the 
teaching of Confucius is strongly marked in the national 
character. The sage himself was once Minister of Crime. 
The result of his work was, we are told, that, as in the days of 
King Alfred, a thing dropped on the road was not picked up ; 
there was no fraudulent carving of vessels; coffins were made 
of the ordained thickness ; graves were unmarked by mounds 
raised over them; and no two prices were charged in the 
markets. Crime is said to have disappeared, and the penal 
laws remained a dead letter. Crime, he held, is not inherent 
in human nature, and therefore the father in the family and 
the Government in the State are responsible for the crimes 
committed against filial piety and the public laws. He relied 
on the force of example, and inspired men with a spirit of 
loyalty and good faith. When some one, distressed about the 
number of thieves in the State, inquired of Confucius how to 
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do away with them, the reply was: "If you, Sir, were not 
" covetous, although you should reward them to do it, they 
" would not steal." Such was the-admiration felt for the sage 
that for a time his example was copied by those in authority 
about him, and this no doubt reacted on the common people. 
Honesty was shown to be the best policy, and the people 
became honest. Truly great is the force of example. Take 
an Eastern State like Siam. The king is defrauded of his 
revenue and deceived by his princes ; the troops and police 
are not paid — judges will do nothing unless they are bribed — 
the police, not being paid, take it out of the people, and so on. 
Here we flatter ourselves we are much better, but can we say 
that the standard of morality is a high one ? The competition 
in trade is becoming keener every year, and it is a case of 
everyone for himself. 

As I have said, I do not in this paper propose to treat of 
crimes such as fraudulent bankruptcj', cheating, criminal 
breach of trust, etc., but I cannot ignore them. You may, I 
think, justly complain that I have treated you to a lecture on 
crime, but so far have not suggested any remedies. I will 
now proceed to do so. 

In the first place, so long as this colony is looked upon 
as an asylum for all the bad characters who have either been 
banished from, or have found it expedient to leave neighbour- 
ing countries, the criminal class will be constantly recruited. 

Our neighbours the Dutch take the most stringent 
measures to prevent the importation of criminals. 

The general terms of the law in force in Netherlands 
India are that all foreigners arriving in the country must 
within three days of their arrival report themselves to the local 
authorities and give proof of their identity ; from where they 
come, and of their object in coming to Netherlands India. 

Transgressions of this law are punished with fines at so 
much per day. Non-residents travelling without a permit, or 
found in Netherlands India after the prescribed period without 
a permit to travel or reside, are sent out of the colony by the 
head of the local Government. Here we have no enactment 
of the kind. If it so pleased the Dutch Government, they 
might, instead of imprisoning their convicts, pay their passages 
to Singapore, and no questions would be asked. I merely 
mention this as one factor that must be taken into considera- 
tion in regard to this question. The supply of criminals is 
thus constantly kept up, and any attempt to check this influx 
of bad characters by special legislation would, I fear, be 
regarded as contrary to English principles. 
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Secondly, it is the duty of the State to see that youths are 
not brought up to be criminals. Here we are on common 
ground with English social reformers. Owing to the fact 
that the labouring classes who form the bulk of our prison 
population leave their wives and families behind them, the 
number of children is comparatively small. It would, however, 
be a fatal mistake to ignore the rising generation on that 
account, and anyone who has sat as a magistrate, or had 
anything to do with our prisons, must be aware that there are 
a very large and increasing number of youthful offenders. 
Magistrates are very averse to sending them to prison, where 
they will work in association with adult criminals, and there 
is no kind of reformatory institution to which they can be 
sent. We have, it is true, a Reformatories Ordinance (No. II 
of i8go) ; but if "stone walls do not a prison make," still less 
does an Ordinance make a reformatory, and meantime the 
only alternative is whipping or imprisonment. Numbers of 
youths who have left their parents, or have no proper guar- 
dians, receive an early criminal training, and the prison 
records show that when once they have been convicted they 
almost invariably return to jail, and end by becoming the 
worst characters in the place. I will further deal with the 
question of youthful offenders when I come to discuss prison 
discipline. There are no insuperable difficulties in the way 
of starting a reformatory. There are numbers of wealthy and 
benevolent Chinese here, who, if they realized how many 
youths were being trained to become convicts, and what it 
costs to keep them in jail under the present system, would 
assist such an undertaking. There would be no difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient land for cultivation in the country, where 
the boys would be employed chiefly at outdoor work, growing 
vegetables, etc., and would be taught carpentering, etc. 

Thirdly, crime may be prevented and checked by an 
efficient police. The chief objects of a police force are to 
render it difficult to get at property ; difficult to convert it 
and reduce the profits of its conversion ; to narrow the chances 
of escape of the thief, and make a dishonest career not a 
paying one. It is commonly said that if there were no 
receivers there would be no thieves, and one of the most 
important branches of the force is the detective one. ' 

The machinery of Government runs on, but there is no 
real attempt made to deal with crime and criminals on an 
organized system. There is no minister of crime or head of a 
criminal investigation department. The Inspector-General of 
Police, as head of his department, is responsible that the 
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force is kept in efficient order, but he has Httle or nothing to 
do with common criminals. Once a year he writes a report, 
explaining why murderers are not caught, and giving some 
statistics to show that on the whole the state of crime is 
satisfactory. 

No one, unless it be the magistrates, knows better than he 
does how very inefficient that force is, how hopelessly corrupt 
and worse than useless are a large proportion of the native 
contingent. The common clumsy thief who is detected in the 
act, or runs when pursued into the arms of the police, is 
bagged freely and consigned for a time to jail. On the other 
hand, robberies are of daily occurrence, and it is rare for the 
perpetrators to be discovered. Stolen property is often 
recovered, it is true, by the simple expedient of placing a 
detective at the door of each pawn-shop, who on the slightest 
suspicion pounces down on the pawner. It must be admitted 
that the police labour under great disadvantages. The fact 
that oriental houses are so open and easily entered naturally 
facilitates housebreaking, while the practice of keeping cash 
and gold ornaments in houses imperfectly secured is a strong 
temptation to the enterprising burglar. Females and children 
go about the streets wearing gold and diamond ornaments, 
and fall a constant prey to the professional thief who lurks 
about the corners of the streets. 

It has always appeared to me that the police pay more 
attention to interfering with the peaceable and honest inhabi- 
tants than they do to disturbers of the peace and thieves. 
The natural inference is that it is more profitable to them. 
In the first place, by arresting a peripatetic hawker for resting 
on the road, the constable gets off his beat, and gets credit 
for a case in the police court, and zeal of this kind is often 
rewarded. When, before the passing of the Jinrikisha Ordi- 
nance, the police could run in any poller for loitering, they 
reaped a rich harvest, and hordes of these unfortunate men 
were consigned to jail to herd with criminals. There are 4,500 
rikishas in Singapore, and every rikisha has 2 pullers and 
many 3. Altogether the Registrar estimates that there are 
12,000 employed in the rikisha business. Here is a vast 
amount of raw material ready to be manufactured into 
criminals. I must ask you to pardon me for a slight digression 
here, to consider the question of the rikisha traffic in connec- 
tion 'with crime. It must be remembered that a large propor- 
tion of these men are quite wild, and that many of them speak 
a dialect hardly understood by their fellow-countrymen here. 
They are used as beasts of burden, or rather draft, day and 
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night in all weathers, in blazing sun or pelting rain. On their 
return to their stables at night, they seek relaxation in a mild 
gamble. Here they fall an easy prey to the officers of the 
gambling suppression department. It is well known that 
gambling goes, on to a large extent in the houses of the well- 
to-do, and that lotteries abound, but as a rule it is only the 
poorest class who are arrested. Cannot something be done for 
the unfortunate rikisha coolie ? Europeans regard him as an 
unmitigated nuisance, but there can be no doubt as to the 
popularity of this form of locomotion among the Asiatics. 
Their lot is far from being a happy one, and unless something 
is done for them I fear they will become a regular criminal 
class. 

Fourthly, I now come to what should be the most powerful 
agency for the repression of crime. I mean the jail. I main- 
tain that the present jail system tends to manufacture crimi- 
nals. It can hardly be pretended that the discipline is in any 
way reformatory, and statistics show that it is in no way 
deterrent. It is very costly — $80,000 a year — ^and the pro- 
ceeds of prison labour are insignificant. Prisoners who come 
in bad certainly go out worse members of society, and those 
not originally bad are corrupted. Youthful offenders whO' 
work in association with hardened offenders become confirmed 
criminals. There are confined in the same prison convicts 
undergoing life sentences and men who have been committ£;d 
in default of being able to pay small fines for breaches of 
Municipal law or trifling street offences. There is no proper 
classification. The whole system is brutalizing. If a society 
were started for the propagation of crime, the first thing they 
would do would be to establish a jail. As professors would 
be engaged men who had been guilty of nearly every heinous 
crime, and classes would be formed containing a proportion of 
professional thieves an^ new-comers. All would be subjected 
to strict military discipline, and treated so far as possible like 
brute beasts. I can conceive no more refined method of 
training up a dangerous criminal class than a model institution 
like the Singapore jail. 

Enter the prison for a moment, and watch that gang of 
able-bodied Chinese coolies sledging stone. They are fond of 
hard work, and could, if they chose, earn good wages outside. 
This punishment is supposed to be deterrent to them. How, 
then, has this man twelve previous convictions against him ? 
You will notice that when he first came to jail he was 18. 
He is now 35, and if you come and visit the jail in ten years" 
time you will very likely see him again. 
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When I speak of criminals, it is to this class I generally 
refer. Prison authorities would tell 3^ou that they are incor- 
rigible thieves, — not that their conduct in jail is bad — for in 
many cases they are excellent workers, and the prison crimes, 
recorded against them are nothing more serious than " singing 
in their cells," " loud talking,'' or having tobacco in their 
possession. The discipline of our prison is regulated by what 
is necessary to maintain the most insubordinate prisoner in 
constant subjection, and not by a standard of what is required 
to keep in order and measure out a just and reasonable daily 
punishment to the average type of fairly-conducted prisoners. 

This is the weak point of a system which, having grown 
up in our Home convict prisons under military governors, and 
brought to perfection, as is generally believed, by Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, has been introduced here, with one serious omission, 
and that is the reformatory process. 

Our criminal prison is thought by many to be a model 
institution, and visitors remark that it seems to work like a 
machine. So it does, but if it is proved that it has a tendency 
to produce criminals, however well it seems to work, it must 
be pronounced a bad machine. 

In modern European and American prisons every effort 
is made to reform prisoners during their detention. Here 
scarcely anything of the kind is attempted. From their 
admission, prisoners are treated as the enemies of society, and 
subjected one and all to the strictest military discipline till 
their term expires, when they are turned out to have their 
revenge on society. The one idea seems to be to make prison 
life so distasteful and irksome that those who have undergone 
a course of it will not return, and others will be deterred from 
crime. Prisoners admitted for the first time, no matter what 
their offence, equally with habitual criminals toil on the 
tread-wheel. The strongest of the short-sentenced prisoners 
are turned into beasts of burden, and marched in chains 
through the public streets in cart parties, under an armed 
escort, to carry stone from the Municipal yard. The slightest 
offence is punished with cells or crank, and for grave offences, 
which happily are of rare occurrence, corporal punishment is 
inflicted. 

There is a tendency, as I have said, for the whole system 
to become brutalizing. At home it is found that work, educa- 
tion, and moral teaching are the three great forces to be 
employed in the reformation of criminals. Here there are 
great difficulties in the way of education, while the opportuni- 
ties for moral teaching are few. Work, then, remains, and 
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every effort should be made, not to drive the prisoner as if he 
were a brute, but to encourage him to work with all his might. 

It may be said, admitting that the prison discipline is not 
in any way reformatory, it is deterrent, and the punishment is 
at least retributive. I deny the statement that it is deterrent. 
It is not borne out by facts. To what class of criminals is the 
discipline of the prison deterrent? To the young? Most 
assuredly not. The records will show that a very large number 
of the most confirmed criminals have been brought up in 
prison from their youth. 

In July there were 24 prisoners in the gaol under the age 
of 20. This out of a total of 850 may be thought a small 
number, but it must be remembered that the magistrates are 
very averse to sending youths to prison. I present you with 
photographs of two promising juvenile delinquents — John 
Bull, aged 17, and Pakiri, aged 14. These are both classed as 
habitual criminals. It is probable that these youths, before 
receiving their present sentence, have been frequently whipped 
by order of a magistrate. Outside the prison there are a very 
large number of boys qualifying for jail life in company with 
professional thieves, and it is only a question of time before 
they are admitted within its walls. Once in, they will proba- 
bly pass the greater part of their lives there. An adult who 
has been sent to jail may not again be convicted, but a youth 
who has been to jail once, say for a petty theft, almost 
invariably returns within a short time, and continues his 
career till he eventually gets a long sentence for house-break- 
ing or some other serious crime. 

A reformator}', and not the criminal prison, is the place 
for such youths. The ranks of adult criminals will always be 
■swelled from China and other countries, but at least it behoves 
us to see that boys are not being trained up as criminals. 

There are in the jail at the present time a very large 
number of prisoners who entered its walls for the first time 
as youths. 

For instance, Yew A Chin, aged 20, with 10 previous 
■convictions, was discharged on nth August. Kweh Tam, age 
22, with 5 previous convictions, and Lin Kim Ling, aged 24, 
with 7 previous convictions, sentenced to 3 years. Soh Sang, 
■sentenced at the age of 23 to 5 years for house-breaking, with 
9 previous convictions. Here is a man named Soh A Weng, 
sentenced this year to 10 years for house-breaking. After 6 
previous convictions in Penang, he was sentenced, at the age 
■of 21, to 3 years for theft. On his release he was almost 
immediately convicted of house-breaking, and received a 
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sentence of 5 years. No sooner was he out of jail than he was, 
once more convicted of house trespass and theft, for which he 
was awarded 18 months, and within a month of his discharge 
he received his present sentence. 

Tan Yoh Soon began his prison career at the age of 18. 
He has 9 convictions, and, after a sentence of 4 years for 
theft and causing hurt in 1883, he was sentenced in 1888 to 9, 
years for the same offence. 

Kow Seng Kwang was 17 when in 1880 he came in for 2 
weeks for theft. He has 9 convictions. In 1884 he received 
5 years for house-breaking. Did this sentence deter him ? 
No. On his discharge he was again convicted of the same 
crime, and was awarded 7 years. 

Eng Ah Tay, when aged 19, was committed for i month 
as a vagrant. He has 9 convictions. In 1885 he received 4 
years 8 months for house-breaking and escaping from legal 
custody. Since then he has undergone 3 sentences of i year. 

Tan Ah Joo was 16 when in 1880 he was sentenced to 2 
months for theft. He has 11 convictions. Here is a youth,. 
Tan Chin Poh, who is only 18. There are 8 convictions 
recorded against him, and when in 1887 he received 6 months 
for theft he must have been a boy of 12. 

Tan Tay was 20 when he received 2 months for theft in 
1887. He has 13 convictions. Twice has he had a 3 years'' 
sentence, and he is now undergoing 6 years' imprisonment. I 
might give numerous other cases, but I think the above will 
be sufficient to show two things, — (i) that a very large number 
of our worst criminals are admitted at an early age, and (2) 
that the jail discipline, irksome though it may be, has no 
deterrent effect on this class of criminal. 

Besides the able-bodied prisoners, there are a certain 
number of men who are physically unable to work. When 
outside they are vagrants, gamblers, opium-smokers, and 
thieves. To them a sentence of rigorous imprisonment means 
nothing beyond a private room and regular meals without 
work. A pauper asylum, and not the criminal prison, is the 
place for such men. Crimes of violence are rare here com- 
pared with England, where drink is the cause of three-fourths 
of the total amount of crime. For the purposes of our present 
discussion I may exclude crimes of this nature. It may be said, 
although the prison system is proved not to be deterrent, it is 
retributive. " This man," you will say, " has broken the law, 
and it is only right that he should be made to suffer for it by 
undergoing a severe course of punishment," It is not neces- 
sary here to enter into this phase of the question, for it 
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cannot be argued that any amount of retributive punishment 
will tend to diminish crime. There is a growing feeling 
against a vindictive policy with regard to the criminal classes, 
and of the injustice of disproportionate sentences. Those 
whose duty it is to administer the law should make themselves 
acquainted with the effect of the punishment they award. As 
Mary Carpenter says : " Society ought to realise that when it 
■' takes away liberty from a fellow-being it is responsible for 
" the way in which that being is treated." Society suffers if 
it misuses the prisoner. It will not do to say : " These men are 
Chinese ; you cannot educate them, you cannot teach them 
religion, therefore punish them." Any system which only 
aims at mere punishment is equalh- dangerous to society and 
to the criminal himself. Such imprisonment produces, as has 
been proved, from 40 to 45 per cent, of recommitments. 

" Make men diligent," said Howard the philanthropist, 
" and they will be honest," and this is true all the world over. 

What is called the revenue grade comprises all prisoners 
who are corrimitted to rigorous imprisonment in default of 
payment of fine. During the month of July 1892, 258 pri- 
soners were committed in this way, the majority of them for 
very short terms. These men work in association, and among 
them are a number of old gaol-birds — gamblers and the like. 
In their company are men who have been guilty of no offence 
of an immoral or disgraceful character, but have perhaps 
caused an obstruction in the street while selling their wares*, 
or have broken a Municipal by-law. The fact that these men 
are made to herd with the lowest criminals tends to encourage 
the idea that it is a misfortune, rather than a disgrace, to be 
sent to jail. The tendency of recent legislation has been to 
multiply offences, and I can conceive a time when, if the 
police and municipal officers were given a free hand, the 
accommodation of the jail would have to be doubled, not 
because of the increase of crime, but because so many persons 
were sent to jail because they were unable to pay fines imposed 
for breaches of the Summary Jurisdiction Ordinance and the 
Municipal Ordinance. 

I now come to a very important point in a prisoner's 
career, i.e., his discharge. 

In England, discharged prisoners' aid societies do excellent 
work in looking after prisoners on their discharge — getting 
them work and keeping them till they can obtain employment. 
Here there is no agency of the kind, and the consequence is 
that directly a prisoner is discharged from the prison, after 
undergoing, say, a sentence of 3 years, he has to shift for 
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himself. It is scarcely to be wondered at that so many men, 
within a very short time of their release, return to prison. 
Perhaps the Advisory Board might propose some agency which 
would to a certain extent act as prisoners' aid society, and 
either find work for prisoners or send them elsewhere. In 
England a convict can earn ^3, and if he gets in a certain 
class as much as £b. Looking at the enormous cost to 
Government of maintaining these criminals in prison under 
the present system, it would be true economy to pay over to 
an agency even as much as $50 if by so doing it could be 
insured that they would not return to jail. The experience 
of the metropohtan discharged prisoners' relief committee was 
that not more than 5 per cent, of those assisted to obtain 
employment are reconvicted. Here it is far easier for a man 
of this class to get work than in England, and I feel confident 
that much good might be done in this direction. 

The prison should be divided into a convict prison and 
a house of correction. Experience at home has shown that in 
those prisons where the work is productive the proportion of 
recommitments is far less than in strictly penal establish- 
ments, and it is admitted that a convict prison of a certain size 
should be self-supporting. Each convict requires individual 
treatment, which is impossible in a mixed prison like ours, 
where the majority of the prisoners are coming and going 
perpetually. Section 55 of the Penal Code provides that, in 
any case where a sentence of not less than 7 years has been 
passed, the Governor may, with the consent of the prisoner, 
commute the punishment into perpetual or temporary banish- 
ment from the colony. On the 20th July there were 153 
prisoners undergoing sentences of 7 years and upwards, and it 
would be a benefit to the colony to get rid of a considerable 
number of these men. Many would be only too glad of the 
alternative of banishment. 

I would also strongly urge the advisability of applying the 
provisions of the Banishment Ordinance to those aliens whose 
career of crime, as faithfully recorded in the prison books, and 
their punishment rolls while in jail prove that their presence 
in the colony is a source of danger to the community. 

In conclusion, I will briefly recapitulate my suggestions 
for the preventidn and repression of crime : — 

I. We have a law providing against the landing of 
decrepit beggars — let us provide against the importation of 
criminals who have no visible means of subsistence, and can 
give no account of themselves. 
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2. Establish a reformatory for the reception of youthful 
offenders. 

3. Let not hard-working men who have been guilty of 
no dishonest or immoral act be sent to a convict prison, where 
they will herd with bad characters. 

4. Do not make prisoners, who go into jail bad, worse 
by brutalizing them. 

5. Banish aliens who are proved to be incorrigible old 
offenders and a danger to the community. 

6. Let each long-sentence prisoner be treated indivi- 
dually in the way best calculated to turn him out well. 

7. Make the prisoners work so as to pay for their keep if 
possible. Reformation should be an extra, chargeable to the 
State. 

8. The police organization is defective, and unable at 
present to cope with professional thieves. Too much of their 
time is taken up in harassing honest people- 

9. Some agency in the nature of a prisoners' aid society 
should be started^ to assist those prisoners who are anxious to 
go to China or elsewhere, and also to secure work for those 
who apply for it. 



CRITICISM 

By Tan Teck Soon, Esq. 



IN the treatment of his subject Mr. Kynnersley has wisely 
limited the discussion to " Crime and its Prevention " 
with reference to this colony only, and further restricted its 
definition to offences against property. This not only enables 
him to narrow the field of research, but also to dispense with 
deep and comprehensive studies of the ethical, moral, and 
social conditions of a community, in order to ascertain the 
origin and to trace the evolutionary stages of crime in its 
inidst. I do not, however, consider that it is entirely safe to 
ignore these considerations. Mr. Kynnersley has twitted the 
European community of this place with indifference on the 
subject of crime and criminals, unless, of course, should their 
personal interests be threatened thereby. This indifference, 
though regrettable, is not, in my opinion, so startling, or so 
characteristically English, as the opposite tendency, to deal 
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with alien criminals without a sufficient insight into their 
national peculiarities, and without a full knowledge of the 
different agencies surrounding and influencing them. 

But perhaps the data for any such studies are non- 
existent. British rule over members of the Chinese race has 
not existed for any sufficient length of time to enable all the 
data on the subject to be systematically collected, adjusted, 
and properly applied. On the other hand, the necessities for 
dealing effectually with crime had arisen simultaneously with 
the establishment of government. Hence doubtless has arisen 
the practice of wholesale importation of British legislation, so 
that lessons learnt after a lengthened experience among one 
set of people are made to apply and work amidst a civilization 
entirely alien and new to their requirements and environments. 
That the prison establishment, notwithstanding its costliness, 
should be regarded by Mr. Kynnersley ineffectual as a 
deterrent to crime, would not therefore be surprising — the 
machinery is too foreign and too complicated to suit native 
conditions and institutions. 

But I hasten to assert that it would be extremely impolitic 
to form sudden judgments even in regard to dismal failures. 
An old Chinese philosopher was able to demonstrate the use 
of the useless, and so I hope I shall be permitted to extract 
a value even from failures. The opinion that, because a 
certain measure has failed, it is therefore valueless, has doubt- 
less arisen from the constant habit of expecting too much and 
meeting with disappointment. We are apt to regard the 
establishment of any new governmental department as a 
final step for special objects. If these objects are obtained, 
then we pronounce the measure a success ; otherwise it is a 
failure. We very often overlook the educational uses of such 
failures. If, however, for such special objects as the con- 
trolling of aliens, every legal enactment or every executive and 
administrative action were held to be merely tentative or 
experimental towards a more comprehensive knowledge of 
such objects, then their ultimate value as an educational pro- 
cess could not be gainsaid or denied. True knowledge 
demands not merely conscientious studies, but also systematic 
experiments in all possible directions ; and as there is no royal 
road to success, each experience has to be purchased at its full 
price. Even as a check to crime, I would therefore contend 
that the prison has justified its existence. If only, instead of 
frittering away their time and attention upon the discipline 
and treatment of prisoners, our prison authorities had devoted 
more of their energies to the collection and tabulation of 
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additional particulars concerning their social and moral 
surroundings, then man}' valuable lessons and statistics would 
by this time have been available towards a progressive solution 
of the problems connected with the crime and its prevention. 
If, for example, some such particulars as the following had 
been collected in the case of each prisoner, we would have 
by this time most valuable data for learning the causes of 
crime and for devising proper methods for diminishing and 
controlling them : — 

1. Personal particulars. — Province, department, and 
district in China; age on leaving China, and on arrival at 
colony, also on commitment to prison. 

2. Family particulars. — Parents, whether living ; wife, 
children, whether here or in China ; relatives or clan 
connection in the colony. 

3. Social and economical particulars. — Means of liveli- 
hood in China and colony. Guild or trade association. 
Habitation in colony. Average monthly earnings and 
expenses. 

4. Moral particulars. — Whether educated, and to 
what extent ; — whether addicted to drink, gambling, 
opium, and vice. 

Some criminal particulars, or short narratives as to 
circumstances leading to commission of each offence, might 
also afford means for a comparative study of the effects from 
the foregoing causes. 

The methods employed by the Chinese and other foreign 
Governments towards solving the same problems among 
similar classes of people, and the experiences at their disposal, 
are also wide fields for our explorations.. Hence, at this late 
date, if the data for a correct comprehension of crime and its 
prevention are not available, the blame should lie at our own 
door. 

In ascertaining the different causes that directl)' or 
indirectly lead or contribute to the commission of the parti- 
cular crimes selected by him for discussion, Mr. Kynnersley 
has dwelt but slightly on causes inherent to the colony's 
situation and trade — he is unwilling to admit the full signifi- 
cance of enforced absence from family ties — denied entirely 
that social or economical conditions are favourable to its 
propagation — and has given only a small place to immorality 
and ignorance. So far as I have been able to examine his 
arguments, I think he attributed the prevalence of crime in 
our midst to such extraneous causes as— (i) unrestricted 
immigration of criminals from abroad ; (2) contamination of 
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youthful offenders with confirmed criminals ; (3) extent of 
raw materials ready to be manufactured to crimmals, appa- 
rently by the police (?) ; and lastly, to unsuitability of prison 
discipline, — the prison, in fact, being, in his own words, " one 
of the principal factors in the promotion of crime." In 
regard to re-commitments, Mr. Kynnersley deplored the 
absences of — (i) a reformatory ; (2) a house of correction ; (3) a 
self-supporting convict jail ; and (4) a prisoners' aid society. 

I hope that I am not doing Mr. Kynnersley any injustice 
in the preceding enumeration, but if so, I am very pleased to 
confess that, so far as I am able to judge, his causes are indeed 
preventable, or could easily be remedied by good governmental 
measures. I am very glad indeed that Mr. Kynnerslej^ as 
the responsible authoritj- in this place, endowed with powers 
to deal with crime and criminals, is so hopeful in ultimately 
checking or reforming them ; but I very much fear that these 
causes lie deeper, embedded and mystified in inherent and 
perhaps natural causes, and too subtle or too stupendous to be 
so easily and effectually dealt with. In the following I shall 
endeavour to discuss a few of them. 

Inherent Causes. — The consideration of these is certainly 
of the first importance. Mr. Kynnersley, as a believer in 
hereditary transmission of crime, should not neglect causes 
inherent to human nature and surroundings. They necessitate, 
of course, an acquaintance with the history of people and their 
topographical and other environments. The Chinese popula- 
tion of this colony consists of emigrants from the Fukien and 
Kwang-tung provinces of China, and their descendants born 
in these Settlements. Fukien emigrants embark from Amoy 
only; Foo-chow, although a treaty port, does not possess 
direct communication with Singapore. Those from Kwang- 
tung proceed from Swatow as regards Khehs, Hai-loh-hongs, 
and Teochews ; from Canton, Hongkong, and Macao, as regards 
Cantonese ; and from Kiungchow as regards Hylams. All 
these bring with them into this colony their peculiar habits, 
organizations, and dispositions. Of the two provinces, Kwang- 
tung will thus be seen to afford better facilities for the trans- 
portation of criminals than Fukien. It is also the more 
turbulent of the two, and a comparison of our criminal records 
will, I believe, reveal that, of the more violent crimes, the 
larger proportion is committed by offenders from this province. 
In China particular offences will also be found peculiar to 
particular communities. Thus, owing to their possession of 
better financing facilities, the Cantonese will be found among 
the most violent robbers, pirates, kidnappers, and smugglers ; 
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the Teochevvs will be among the most inveterate gamblers, 
rioters, and highway robbers, owing to the effects produced by 
their peculiar clan organizations ; while the Khehs and the 
Hokiens will be among the worst cases of thefts, petty 
larcenies, and house-trespass, owing to their addiction to the 
worst form of opium-smoking and to their social condition.. 
I am of opinion that these causes and effects will also be found 
operative in this colony among similar classes of people. 
The individual ages of criminals, length of absence from 
home, and residence in this colony would also furnish 
clues to the causes and prevalence of peculiar offences, hence 
their comparative study is also valuable. The imperative 
demand of Chinese labour for the development of British Malaya 
forbids the institution of restrictive measures against their 
indiscriminate admission; and this being a free port renders, 
the employment of restrictive agencies almost impossible. 
Criminals are not so apparent to the eye as paupers. 

Absence from Family Ties. — ^Mr. K}'nnersley has refused to- 
admit that, in the case of the Chinese, there has been an}' 
severance of home ties. This is unintelligible, unless, of 
course, if he meant to refer to complete or absolute severance. 
There is no doubt that, among a filial people like the Chinese, 
any temporary, if not permanent severance from all that is 
implied, by themselves, of ancestral authority, parental influ- 
ence, and family responsibility, is prejudicial to the healthy 
growth of their moral nature. If this is admitted in the 
case of Europeans, I contend that it should also apply to the 
Chinese, as, with the latter, home ties mean a great deal more 
than what those nebulous connections usually convey to the 
minds of others. Another effect of this deprivation is the loss 
of a sure asylum in moments of adversity, of sickness, of 
temptation — so that its indirect effect upon the prevalence of 
crime is at once manifest. Their clans and guild associations 
do certainly afford temporary and spasmodic reliefs in the 
above cases, but they possess no influence whatever of a 
deterrent nature as regards crime — rather the reverse. 

Economic Conditions. — The social conditions of the Chinese 
have organized them into huge industrious armies, for the 
battle of life. It is to their industrious achievement, as it 
progressed through the ages, that they now owe the command- 
ing position assigned them in the modern world, and it is to 
their possession of the working faculties and impulses that 
they are to-day freely admitted to this colony. But the con- 
stant friction of uniform drudgery, the irresistible effects of 
competition within limited spheres, the stern decrees of 
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natural processes and penalties, demand enormous sacrifices 
from their weaker and less endowed battalions. Recent vital 
statistics reveal a higher proportionate waste of life among the 
Chinese than among others, and, looking the facts squarely 
in the face, there is no doubt that they suffer disadvantage- 
•ously from economical laws. The weaker has ever to go to 
the wall, even among them. The persistency with which they 
■cling to the struggle, their cheerful methods of replacing 
damages, and the stoical courage with which they face disas- 
ters, are of course evidences of a vigorous national life which 
appeal to every one, but their pathetic aspects, the attendant 
disappointments, failures, and despair, should not be over- 
looked in any critical study of their results. The effects of 
these upon crime are too apparent to need any elaboration on 
my part. 

Moral Considerations. — I regret exceedingly that on this 
important ground, in which the subject had been philosophi- 
cally treated by Mr. Kynnersle)-, I am utterl}' at variance with 
his contention that mere culture of the intellect is hardly 
operative upon conduct. I cannot believe that his remarks 
•could apply to true discipline of the moral faculties. At all 
events, if his conclusions as to culture are true, I do not think 
that the same could be equally affirmed of the opposite influ- 
ence of ignorance over vice. And as a Chinaman, and an 
exponent of education, I am unable, conscientioush', to admit 
that there is no connection between knowledge and morality, 
or between ignorance and vice. Although the one is not 
positively the other, the Chinese throughout the long course 
■of their national history have systematically associated them 
together. Not only that — they have also carried their prin- 
ciples into practice, and instituted a method for testing the 
virtue and knowledge required for political uses; and to this 
institution, the competitive examination, they have committed 
themselves without reserve, staking upon its truth all their 
national ties, traditions, and hopes. Their boundless enthu- 
siasm and their implicit confidence upon its practicability have 
influenced them to such an extent, that they even firmly believe 
upon the possibility of establishing, by means of moral educa- 
tion, a virtuous commonwealth. The difficulties of deter- 
mining its positive conditions do not appal them, neither 
do the fearful failures in practice quench their faith in the 
-original goodness of human nature, and in the power of 
culture to discipline and develop it. With them these truths 
are self-evident ethical laws, and it speaks a great deal for the 
■success of their endeavours that even here, amidst a population 
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consisting of the scum of the population of South China, the 
percentage of criminals, according to Mr. Kynnersley, is so 
small, viz., 650, out of a total population of 122,000, or one-half 
per cent. I admit Mr. Kynnersley's arguments as to the 
inspiring force of example, but this certainly postulates a 
sensitive, sympathetic temperament on the part of those 
influenced. The Chinese affirm that there is a scope for 
culture to produce this temperament, and that the intellect 
possesses a positive influence in the sphere of conduct. 

The extent to which ignorance and immorality are 
answerable for crimes, here as well as elsewhere, should not, 
in my opinion, be under-estimated. I shall in a subsequent 
paragraph refer to a few minor results produced by ignorance 
among the Chinese here, but I may as well mention at once 
that the least objectionable of these appears to me to be the 
absence of public spirit among them, except perhaps on 
occasions when they are worked upon by interested persons, 
for their own egotistical purposes — thus opening the door for 
one of the worst features in their social organization — the 
secret societies. As to the effects of such vices as opium- 
smoking, gambling, and drinking upon crime, they are patent 
to any one who has the moral welfare of humanity at heart and 
who labours for their reformation. 

Among the projects for repressing crimes, Mr. Kynnersley 
has not thought any measures conducted on the principle 
that " prevention is better than cure" capable of successful 
accomplishment, and so he has refrained from recommending 
them. Against aliens he is willing to try such experiments as 
exclusions, and banishments of bad characters, but as regards 
the select ones within the colonial ring-fence, the only 
measures recommended by him, viz., police supervision and 
prison discipline, are remedial, not preventive. In my opinion, 
remedies are only applicable when something has gone wrong. 
Mr. Kynnersley has referred to the lamentable corruptions and 
untrustworthiness of our police force ; but I believe that, if 
the truth could be fully ascertained, this result will be found 
largely due to the belief, prevalent among their members, that 
their personal interests would be better benefited if they 
could be credited with a larger number of "cases arrested" 
irrespective of other qualities. Among them the test for 
smartness and for efficiency is evidenced by statistics merely. 
Hence their superior uses when put on detective duties. As 
to prison discipline, I shall reserve my remarks for the end 
of this paper. 

Mr. Kynnersley has claimed that, in this discussion, he 
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has not come forward as " a professional philanthropist, nor as 
" a faddist believing in any nostrum which is guaranteed to cure 
"vice." I regret exceedingly that he has refused to recognise 
the utility of education as a preventive factor. I believe he 
must have overlooked its powerful function for the enforce- 
ment of respect for laws and institutions. Materialistic and 
servile as it may be imagined, Chinese civilization rests on the 
systematic preference of moral to physical forces. Hence 
their peaceful, law-abiding characteristics. But they require 
that these laws and institutions should be iirst fully explained 
to them, and when their positive good and application are 
once admitted, they easily accommodate themselves to their 
requirements. This I believe is a matter of education. The 
Chinese in the Straits Settlements labour under the disadvan- 
tage of not possessing, or not being provided with, any 
recognised channel of communication, through which they 
could learn the intentions of the authorities or make their 
own wishes fully known. The Protectorate does not secure 
their confidence, while the Advisory Board and the Po- 
Leung-Kuk are onl\' useful within their respective spheres. 
None of these possesses any influence whatever over crime or 
criminals. The shortcomings of the police force have been 
pointed out by the Essa3'ist. Such punishment as deportation 
is fast being regarded by the Chinese as a mere inconvenience 
only; so that, in everything but name, the Chinese in this 
colony may be said to govern themselves. They pay just as 
much or just as little obedience to law as they please, and 
when they are prosecuted for any offence, or visited with any 
just penalt}', they consider themselves as mereh* unlucky 
victims. With them, breaking the law is a matter of specu- 
lation. They calculate to a nicety liow much they would gain 
on the one hand, and on the other how much they should risk 
in bribing the police, feeing lawyers, and paying the penalty 
imposed by law. We have seen that the prison possesses no 
terror in their eyes, and there are even prisoners who would 
volunteer to remain there for money considerations. All these 
are certainly extremely unsatisfactory, and have arisen and 
continued to exist from their imperfect comprehension of 
British legislation and institutions. But in my opinion the 
only remedy for these lies in educating the people, and in 
making them to feel that their real benefit lies in maintain- 
ing the supremacy of laws, that obedience to them confers 
advantages and not only immunities. The choice of methods 
for enforcing these principles upon the Chinese is entirely 
with the Government, but, if I may be permitted to offer a 
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suggestion, I should say, utilise their recognised clans, guilds, 
and other associations, place them under proper control, and 
endeavour to work and to reach all classes by their means ; 
make punishment deterrent, and compel the vicious by some 
system of prison discipline to stick to the path of virtue. 

As a deterrent to crime, nothing, in my opinion, exceeds 
the importance of providing useful occupation for the popu- 
lace; in other words, utilize the working faculties of the 
Chinese to their fullest extent. This may be patriarchal in 
theory, and unsuitable to the independent manly races of the 
West, but with a people accustomed to be treated, encouraged, 
and overawed as children, advantage might be taken of their 
pliant disposition to keep them out 6f mischief. I do not 
mean, by this, that provision should be made in every indivi- 
dual case, nor even with regard to traders and handicraftsmen; 
but as the bulk of our immigrants are land-labourers, some 
scheme could be devised by the local Government to encour- 
age their settlement in agricultural communities. The food 
problem of this colony will before very long demand the 
gravest consideration of the community, and the Government 
should not allow the time and the opportunity to slip away, 
until some positive danger should threaten them. 

Coming to the last question of prison discipline, I must 
confess that I am entirelj' ignorant of its internal arrangement, 
or of the discipline enforced therein. I shall have, therefore, 
to accept Mr. Kynnersley's testimony that on the whole it 
is imsatisfactory as a deterrent to crime. This being so, I 
hope I shall be permitted to offer a few remedial suggestions. 
The true end of punishment, according to the Chinese Penal 
Code, is to make an end of punishing. Viewed in this light, 
I think Mr. Kynnersley is right in suggesting divisions for 
correcting and for reformatory purposes. But as regards 
the present building, I think it is in every respect a model 
institution, suitable to all possible requirements. As regards 
discipline, however, I think that the punishments awarded to 
prisoners should be divided into three grades, viz. : (i) Penal 
hard labour; (2) Industrial and educational; and (3) Refor- 
mator)^ For default in payment of fines and minor offences I 
would recommend public whipping, and public exposure in 
stocks at the police station nearest to the scene of offence. 
All prisoners sentenced to imprisonment, whether for first or 
subsequent offences, should be punished with hard labour at 
stone-breaking, etc., and solitary confinement for the first 
period of their imprisonment, with remissions if of good 
behaviour. For breaches of prison discipline the time in this 
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.grade could be extended, or whipping, exposure in stocks, 
•deprivation of privileges, could be resorted to. The experience 
at this grade should be of such deterrent nature as to render 
prisoners chary of returning to it. Passing from thence, 
prisoners should be placed in the 2nd grade, the industrial and 
-educational stage. Here handicraftsmen should each be set 
to his own work, and those ignorant of any trade should be 
apprenticed to one. This would render the second grade the 
first preparatory stage to a prisoner's subsequent reformation, 
and there is no reason besides why this division of the prison 
should not be self-supporting. After a certain number of 
years' confinement, long-sentenced prisoners should be given 
a chance of reforming, outside the control of strict prison 
discipHne. But they should not at once be given their liberty. 
They should be transported to some penal district, established 
at some unopened portion of British Malaya, and there given 
■some means of labour, agricultural or industrial, but placed 
under the strict surveillance of a police authority stationed in 
their midst. This supervision could be discontinued at the 
expiration of their sentence. By some such sj'stem, I believe, 
■even old criminals would be constrained, after perhaps fre- 
quent repetitions, to admit that after all the path of virtue is 
the easiest. It possesses, at all events, this recommendation, 
that it is a faithful imitation of the gradual processes of nature. 
In this case there would not be the too sudden transition 
from dependency to liberty, from bondage to absolute freedom, 
and from adequac}' of food and raiment to actual want and 
■deprivation, which I am afraid in many cases have induced 
released prisoners to seek re-admission by repetition of offence, 
a practice which, I fully admit, has the most deadening effect 
upon the moral sense. 

In conclusion, I si ncerelj' trust I have not wearied you all 
beyond endurance with my erratic and immature reasonings, 
and perhaps rather Utopian projects. I hope I have not been 
too venturesome in a sphere where angels fear to tread. I 
must confess that I have never before publicly criticised the' 
actions of public governments, and it is therefore a new sensa- 
tion to me to make my dehit to-night in the somewhat 
-questionable character of a prison-reformer without one quali- 
fication. I repeat the hope expressed by the Essayist to-night 
that our subsequent discussion on this subject will be profitable, 
and if in any portion of my criticism I should appear to deal 
but scant justice to the real merits of the essay, I trust I shall 
be excused if I plead that the time at my disposal has been 
very limited. 
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ESSAY 

By Walter J. Napier, Esq., B.C.L. 

MORE than two years ago I paid a short visit to Java, 
and, like most who have travelled there, became 
interested in the country and its inhabitants. It is not of my 
personal observation that I can speak this evening ; a mere 
sightseer, anxious to find cool spots where he can sleep under 
blankets, without knowledge of the Dutch language, has but 
few opportunities of really judging of the institutions of a 
country, and accordmgly my paper is chiefly derived from 
books. 

My object is to examine the principles of government 
which the Dutch have exercised in dealing with their subjects 
in the East, comparing them with those employed by ourselves. 
I shall first give you a brief sketch of the history of Dutch rule 
in Java since Raffles landed in 1811 (for it is to Java that I 
intend to confine my attention), and shall then point out what 
appear to be the chief differences between the Dutch system of 
administration and our own. 

The condition of Java at that time I will summarise as 
follows: — The Dutch only held under their direct administra- 
tion a small part of the country in the North between Batavia 
and Cheribon, whilst the rest of the island was left to the 
native chiefs. From these chiefs they required the delivery of 
produce either gratis or at inadequate prices, and in addition 
required labour to be given free for any public works they 
might deem desirable. They had no dealings with the culti- 
vators themselves; everything was done through the chiefs ,1 
consequently the wretched ryots had not only to satisfy the 
demands of the Dutch, but in addition those of the chiefs 
themselves. No private property in land was recognised by 
the chiefs as belonging to the cultivators. The land was 
occupied, not by individuals, but by village communities, 
which still bore unmistakeable signs of a primitive communism. 
The village was kept in order by the headman elected by the- 
villagers. Each year the paddy-fields were allotted among 
them, each of them paying his share of the land revenue to 
the village fund. The land revenue was nominally one-fifth of 
the produce of the lands, but under unscrupulous officials. 
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this was often increased to as much as two-fifths, and Raffles. 
found this rate not an uncommon one. Besides land revenue, 
the ryots had to contribute on births or marriages taking 
place in the chief's family, and besides there were charitable 
and religious funds to be subscribed to. Officials, high and 
low, passing through villages, considered themselves entitled 
to free supplies ; and, to crov\'n all, each cultivator had to work 
one day out of ever)- five for his chief without remuneration. 

So much for the cultivators of the soil ; the people on the 
coast had also been ruined through the restrictions placed on 
their commerce, and this had driven them into smuggling and 
piracy. 

Nor had the Dutch gained by their system of monopoly.- 
From 1613 to 1693 the nett profits of the Dutch East India 
Company were 48 million guilders, or on an average about 
600,000 guilders per annum, but from 1697 to 1779 the losses 
were so enormous as to overbalance the preceding profits, 
and taking the whole period from 1613 to 1779 their total loss- 
amounted to 85 million guilders. When the British landed in 
Java, paper money nominally worth Sii6'5o was only worth $i"oo. 

Raffles set to work in earnest to free agriculture and trade 
from the heavy manacles with which it was loaded ; to free the 
cultivators from forced labour, delivery of produce at inade- 
quate prices ; to abolish as far as possible duties on internal 
and external trade, and to encourage shipping. 

But he did not set to work except after due inquiry and 
deliberation. The province of Bantam first claimed his atten- 
tion ; it was in a state of anarch}- when he landed in Java, but 
he promptly abolished the pepper monopoly and forced labour, 
imposing in their stead a land tax levied on equitable princi- 
ples. So successful was this policy that the revenue in one 
year amounted to 100,000 rupees. One of Raffles' first 
measures was to appoint a committee of investigation under 
Colonel Colin Mackenzie, and in'the result the system of land 
revenue first introduced into Bantam was extended to the 
whole island. 

The Dutch, as we have seen, had no direct relations with 
the cultivators of the soil, but Raffles determined to establish 
such relations, and to recognise no one between the EngHsh 
authority and the cultivator. The work of surveying the island 
and arranging the amount which was to be paid by the culti- 
vator as land tax was enormous. The result of Raffles' labours 
I will summarise as follows : — 

(i) The powers of the native chiefs to be restricted to. 
police work, the y/hole of that work being entrusted to them. 
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payment being made for their labour in land or money. 

(2) The Dutch monopoHes were abolished and freedom 
of cultivation established ; forced delivery of produce and all 
tolls on inland trade were abandoned, and the port dues were 
equalised. Last, but by no means least, forced labour was 
•abolished. 

(3) In order to provide revenue wherewith to administer 
the country, Raffles commuted all the imposts on the culti- 
vators into one fixed tax, being about two-fifths instead of 
one-fifth of the produce as formerly. 'J~he lands were let out 
by the Government to the heads of the villages at fixed rates, 
provision being made that the lands would be relet to the 
cultivator. It was clearly Rnffles' intention to introduce the 
r30twari system into Java, and to make the cultivator practi- 
cally proprietor of the soil. This attempt to introduce into 
Java the ryotwari system is in Dutch eyes the forefront of 
Raffles' offending, and it may be that it would have been 
better to have recognised the village community instead of 
the individual as the unit, as was done in some of the later 
land settlements in India. Absolute property, according to 
English law, gives a right to sell and to mortgage, together 
vv^ith a liabilit}' to be sold up, and these rights and liabilities 
Raffles intended to introduce, as we have introduced it here 
and in India. 

The Dutch, when they reoccupied Java, found their old 
possession swept and garnished, the revenue having more than 
doubled. They commenced by announcing that thej' would 
abolish monopolies of production and allow freedom of culti- 
vation. Further, finding that Singapore— a free port at their 
very gates — was taking away even such little trade as they 
already enjoyed, thej' made a virtue of necessity and largely 
modified their different duties. But the greatest permanent 
gains which the Javans obtained from Raffles' rule were the 
police system and the establishment of Courts of Justice, both 
of which reforms were maintained. They swept away the 
ryotwari system ^\•ith decision, with its right to sell and to be 
sold up. and reverted to the old village system. They reduced 
the land revenue, which Raffles had fixed at two-fifths of the 
produce, to one-fifth, and, to compensate themselves for this, 
reimposed the old forced labour, reducing it from one day 
in five to one day in seven. 

The next landmark in Dutch rule in Java is the culture 
system introduced by General Van Der Bosch in 1832, and 
it is necessary to state shortly what this system, for which 
such great results have been claimed, was. Under it the 
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Government became a partner in a huge industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Suppose any district was considered to be suitable for 
the production of sugar, the system would be set to work as 
follows : — A Dutch contractor, with or without the knowledge 
of the mode of manufacturing sugar, would be selected, and 
he would then, under the supervision of a Dutch official 
called a " Controleur," proceed to erect and furnish with 
machinery a sugar-mill, the capital being advanced by the 
Government without interest, repayable by instalments, the 
first of which was not to become due until after the first lot 
ot sugar had been manufactured. The wood to be used in 
the mill was got from Government forests, and the labour 
required was furnished by the natives without payment. The 
villagers round the mill were ordered to cultivate a certain 
area of land with sugar-cane by the time the mill was ready, 
and these canes they were compelled to sell to the contractor 
at a fixed price ; there was also a scale fixed at which they 
were compelled to cut and deliver the cane at the mill, the 
money to pay the villagers being likewise advanced by the 
Government. In return for its help the contractor had to 
deliver to the Government sufficient sugar to cover the advance 
for labour and ,for the instalment of capital at a fixed price 
considerably below the market price. This produce, which 
was exported to Europe through the Netherlands Trading 
Society, constituted the Government share of the profit. In 
order to encourage the Dutch and native officials to see that 
the peasants and contractor performed their share in the 
national enterprise, they were provided with a percentage on 
the amount produced. 

This culture system was applied to the cultivation of tea, 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cinnamon, pepper, indigo, and cochineal. 
The profits of the system were so great that the revenue rose 
in 25 years from 2 millions to 9J millions sterling. 

During this period imports jumped from 2 to 5 millions 
and exports from 2 to 8|. Population rose from 6 to 12 
millions, and it is calculated that at the present time it 
touches 20 millions. There can be but little doubt that the 
success of the system was due to the low price given to the 
cultivator for his raw material. In effect it constituted one 
of those "covert and concealed taxes" which, according to 
Sir William Harcourt, all Chancellors of the Exchequer love. 
The author of " Max Havelaar," a Dutchman with a large 
experience of official life, says : " The Javan is by nature a hus- 
" bandman ; the ground whereon he is born, which gives much 
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" for little labour, allures him to agricultural work, and above 
" all things he devotes his whole heart to the cultivating of 
" his rice-fields. But there came foreigners from the West 
" who made themselves masters of the country. They wished 
" to profit by the fertility of the soil, and ordered the native 
" to devote a part of his time and labour to the cultivation of 
" other things which should produce higher profits in the 
" markets of Europe. To persuade the lower order to do so 
" they had only to follow a very simple policy. The Javan 
" obeys his chief; to win the chiefs it was only necessary to 
" give them a part of the gains, and success was complete. 
" To be convinced of the success of that policy we need only 
"' consider the immense quantity of Javanese products sold in 
" Holland, and we should also be convinced of its injustice, 
" for if anybody should ask if the husbandman gets a reward 
" in proportion to that quantity, then I must give a negative 
" answer. The Government compels him to cultivate certain 
" products on his ground ; it punishes him if he sells what he 
" has produced to any purchaser but itself, and it fixes the 
" price actually paid. The expenses of transport to Europe 
" through a privileged trading company are high ; the money 
" paid to the chiefs for encouragement increases the prime 
" cost, and because the entire trade must produce profit, that 
" profit cannot be got in any other way than by paj'ing the 
" Javan just enough to keep him from starving." 

The culture system, it will be seen, excluded European 
merchants from a large amount of trade ; it has from time to 
time been diminished, and will in a few years have died out 
altogether. 

I now come to discusfe the system of government in the 
Dutch Indies as I believe it exists at present ; and here I 
propose to select a few different heads and compare the Dutch 
and English systems in those respects. 

" The Dutch," as Mr. Money says, — and he is their official 
mouthpiece in the English language, — " do not pretend to take 
^' a high view of their mission in India. They consider that 
" Java is given them as an assistance and support to their 
" small mother-country, and as a pleasant home for them- 
•" selves, considering their duties towards her fulfilled when 
" they have gained the contentment and goodwill of her 
" people." 

They accordingly did not hesitate, before Achinese trou- 
bles ate up all surpluses, to devote any surplus to the relief of 
themselves at home. It is needless to say that England does 
not look upon her dependencies as a source of income, and it is 
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much truer to say that, whatever the indirect benefits she may 
■derive from them, she loses in direct expenditure. 

To turn to internal administration. The Dutch Indies 
are subdivided into a number of residencies, large tracts of 
•country at the head of each of which is placed a Dutch official 
— the Resident. Each of these districts is divided into several 
regencies, at the head of each of which is an Assistant Resident. 
Associated with him is a native official of high rank with the 
title of Regent ; such Regent, who is a paid official, always 
belongs to the high aristocracy of his country, and often to 
the family of the princes who formerly governed as indepen- 
dent sovereigns. The work of administration is done by the 
Regent supervised by the Assistant Resident. The latter does 
not come into direct contact with the natives, and all orders 
are given to them through the Regent. The relations between 
the Dutch officials and the Regents are very delicate, and— 
"" The European functionary," according to the official instruc- 
tions, " has to treat the native functionary who aids him as his 
■"younger brother." But very often this younger brother is 
■difficult to keep in order. He lives in a palace, surrounded by 
a number of women and their attendants, and governs through 
lower officials, generally his relatives. The Assistant Resident, 
on the other hand, lives simply as a European gentleman. 
The Regent's power over the natives gives him great oppor- 
tunities for oppression, of which it is only too likely that he 
will avail himself. The labour tax is under his control, and 
can we be surprised if he uses it to order the peasants to work 
■on his paddy-fields, and for more than the number of days 
prescribed by law ? The Assistant Resident is responsible for 
all this, but he is tempted not to be too strict, whilst those 
above the Assistant Resident are tempted to disregard his 
complaints. A Regent, as representing the Javanese element, 
is in the eyes of the Government a much more important 
personage than the simple European officer, whose discontent 
would not be feared, because they can get many more in his 
place, whilst the displeasure of a Regent would become perhaps 
the germ of disturbance and revolt. 

The Government of Dutch India likes to write home to 
its masters in the Mother Country that all goes on satisfac- 
torily. The Residents Hke to announce this to the Government. 
The" Assistant Residents, who receive themselves from their 
Controleurs nothing but favourable accounts, send again in 
their turn no disagreeable tidings to the Resident. These are 
the criticisms of the author of " Max Havelaar," almost in his 
own words. That book is the story of an official who tried to 
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do his duty and was crushed by the system. It may be that 
most of you have read it ; if not, I advise you to do so, if you 
would get a vivid idea of the abuses to which the Dutch 
system may be carried. It seems to me that no more power- 
ful indictment of a system of government could have been 
written ; and it is to be noticed that, whilst it was written in 
i860 by one who had been for a number of years in the Dutch 
colonial service, no reply has ever been made to it. Mr. Money, 
whose book, "Java, or How to Manage a Colony," appeared in 
1861, and who reproduced in it a eulogistic account of the 
culture system as explained by Dutch officials, only sees the 
prosperous surface of the country, and is apparently unaware 
of the undercurrent of native misery and discontent. It may 
be said that all this has now been changed. Of this I am 
unable to get any precise information, but I find a statement 
in a little book by Mr. Boys, late of the Bengal Civil Service^ 
published in 1892, that in April i88g no less than a hundred 
natives of Bantam (,Max Havelaar's district) were lying under 
sentence of death for insurrection. This dual system — an 
attempt to govern through native officials — we discarded as 
early as the time of Lord Clive in India, and we have since 
governed directly, all but the pettiest posts being held by 
Englishmen. Of late years we have encouraged the natives 
to enter the public service, and have permitted them to fill 
posts which formerly could have been held by Englishmen 
alone, but it is to be observed that they do not gain these 
posts through their positions as landlords or local grandees, 
and they are often employed in districts in which they are 
regarded as alien as ourselves. 

Another common point of comparison is the relative posi- 
tions of natives in India and in Java. We take with us 
wherever we go the modern theory of the equality of man what- 
ever be the colour of his skin, whilst the Dutch have erected 
an impassable barrier between the " European " and the 
"native." The offices that can be held by each are distinct, 
and it is impossible for a native to obtain the appointment of 
an Assistant Resident or even Controleur. The Courts for the 
trial of each are kept apart, and a European can only be 
tried by a Dutch tribunal. So far is the barrier kept up that 
the natives are discouraged from learning Dutch, and no 
European would think of speaking to a native in that lan- 
guage. The different treatment by the Dutch and ourselves of 
the land question merits some attention, and to the lawyer is 
one of great interest. Western ideas consider as indispensable 
to progress private property in land, and we have always. 
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even where such private property did not exist, speedily 
recognised it. The Dutch, on the other hand, have, according 
to what appear to be Eastern ideas, though similar enough 
to feudal ideas also, considered the land to be vested in the 
State, subject to the right on the part of the cultivators to 
occupy it on paying a share of the produce as land-tax and 
giving a portion of their labour free. The interest of the 
cultivator cannot be seized for his private debts, neither can he 
sell or mortgage it. Whatever may be the suffering of the 
natives under the system which still perpetuates forced labour, 
no one who lias travelled in Java can fail to have been struck 
by the prosperous appearance of the people. A group of 
homesteads built of wood, each in its own compound encircled 
by its bamboo fence, surrounded by paddy-fields irrigated so 
as to be constantly supplied with water, furnish the traveller 
with a pleasing picture of prosperity and order. 

Under their system of land tenure the people, then, appear 
to be prosperous, and the State has not deprived itself of a 
great national source of \\ealth, the unearned increment of 
the soil. Our earlier dealings in India with the land question 
cannot be said to have been successful. The permanent 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis is, I suppose, universally con- 
demned in modern times, except by the landowners them- 
selves. Of course, it is not fair to judge of a measure by the 
standards of a later day, and without reference to the needs it 
was intended to meet. It had its merits ; it gave confidence 
in our rule and administration at a time it was sore needed. 
But we now recognise that its result was bad, for two reasons. 
Firstly, it converted the zemindars of Bengal, a body of men 
more like tax-collectors than landowners, into landlords of the 
Western type, at a rent fixed for ever, and, as this rent is now 
considerably below what could be obtained by a settlement 
effected at the present time, we have, by thus denationalising 
the land, deprived ourselves of a most valuable source of 
revenue. Secondly, although it was undoubtedly Lord 
Cornwallis' intention to recognise and protect the rights of 
the occupiers, yet this class have endured wrongs which we 
can only look to the Bengal Tenancy Act 1886 and the 
Cadastral survey now in progress to remedy. But we have in 
pur later land settlements escaped both these evils, and have, 
whilst protecting the interests of the occupiers, retained a 
right to share in the increased value of the land. 

As to whether the interest of the occupier, whatever it is, 
should be recognised as one capable of being sold and 

3 
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mortgaged and of being seized by his creditors, or whether it 
shouldbe treated as inalienable, there is sure to be much diversity 
of opinion. It is the old question of competition against protec- 
tion, the strong against the weak. Mr. Boys, in his little book 
from which I have already quoted, says : " By the return of 
" the island to Dutch rule the Javans have escaped that fatal 
" gift of absolute proprietary right which has been the ruin of 
" so many tens of thousands of our peasantry in India, and with 
'f which, while striving to bless, we have so effectually cursed 
" the soil of India. It is not too much to say that the loss of 
" all the many benefits which undoubtedly would have been 
" conferred on Java by the substitution of English for Dutch 
" rule is not too high a price to have paid for escape from the 
" many evils of unrestrained power to alienate private pro- 
" perty. Under their present Government the Javanese, 
" according to all English ideas, ought to be the most miserable 
" people. That they are not so, but that on the contrary 
" they are the most prosperous of oriental peasantry, is mainly 
" due to one cause, the inability of the Javan to raise one 
" single florin on the security of his fields, and the protection 
" thus enjoyed by him against the money-lender and against 
" himself," 

In a country like Java, the Dutch system is probably the 
only one which would have kept the land out of the grip of the 
European or Chinese outsider and in the hands of the Javanese. 
In this colony our position is different ; we had to commence 
with a country which, with the exception of Malacca, was 
practically unoccupied, and our object has been to get it 
occupied by the race most fitted physically and morally to 
survive. But it seems to me that where a race is found by a 
conquering European power to be in possession of the land of 
the country, it is permissible — nay, it is the duty of that 
power by its legislation to prevent that race being ousted. 
Such a problem we have to meet in Malacca, and I believe it 
was the opinion of our late member Sir John Bonser — whom, 
I am sure, we all congratulate on the honour conferred upon 
him — that steps should be taken to restrict the rights of the 
customary landowners of Malacca, so as to prevent their lands 
falling into the hands of Chitty mortgagees or creditors. 

The space of time allotted me (which I am afraid I may 
have already exceeded) and the width of my subject has 
prevented my doing more than touching on a few of the points 
of difference between the Dutch and our systems oi adminis- 
tration. In the result, although I do not consider the general 
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principles of Dutcii administration deserving of the eulogy 
that has been bestowed upon them in some quarters, yet in 
their dealing with the land question the Dutch have in my 
view set us an example worthy of being followed. 



CRITICISM 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., F.L.S. 

IN the paper we have just heard, the author has chiefly 
confined himself to certain methods of procedure on the 
part of the Dutch with reference to the land question, and 
these indeed illustrate well the Dutch system of colonial 
government. For most of us at least, there are considerable 
difficulties in comparing our system of administration with 
theirs, as it would probably require some years of study in 
Java, as well as in India and the Malay Peninsula, to under- 
stand the two systems clearly enough to be able to contrast 
and compare them. But one or two fundamental ideas in 
Dutch administration which are quite opposed to those of the 
English one are easily recognised. In the Dutch system the 
native is compelled to take and keep a much lower position 
than the European, while under the English system attempts 
are made to elevate the native population to something like 
an European standard. All who have been in Java will have 
noticed how it is impressed upon the native that he is the 
white man's inferior. The boy who brings j'our food stoops 
as he approaches, so as not to stand taller than you who are 
seated. He may not use an European language, that is the 
language of the superior. The Dutch say that they are but 
continuing the old customs of the natives, for the Rajah's 
language was forbidden to the lower class of native, and 
nearly all, if not all, these small pieces of subserviency were 
and still are practised by the low-class native to the superior 
Rajah. This principle, though it has its good side, is liable to 
the greatest abuse, and would certainly be an utter failure in 
the case of a high-spirited nation who had enough pride in 
themselves not to submit to it. 

Some of these abuses have been alluded to by the author 
of the paper. 

Another great objection to this principle is that the white 
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race must be always looked on as conquerors in a subdued 
country, rather than as friends, by the natives. 

Thus force, and not sympathy, is the controUing power in 
the country. This, I think, is the reason why so little pro- 
gress has been made with the natives in the outlying Dutch 
settlements. Many of the smaller islands have Dutch Contro- 
leurs, who practically merely reside there and collect the 
taxes. They seldom travel through their districts, and in 
many cases it would not be safe for them to do so. The 
English, on the other hand, treat the native more or less as 
an European, according to his station. In many cases this is 
certainly overdone. The oriental is morally inferior, and 
incapable of looking at things from an European point of 
view. It seems impossible to Europeanize him. The virtue 
of honesty and straightforwardness, by no means undervalued 
by the negro, is utterly incomprehensible to an oriental. 
Some oriental races are so ingrained with slavishness, that to 
impress on their minds that all men are equal merely induces, 
them to adopt all the defects of the low-class European, and 
to combine these with their own ineradicable defects, and, 
with a ridiculous conceit of themselves, into a character 
worse than that that they originall)' possessed. 

Still, in spite 6f repeated failures, the English continue, 
and I am sure will always continue this system, and I think 
wisely. We govern more by respect than fear, and I think this 
is understood by the natives. The Englishman is welcome 
wherever he goes in the countries under English control. 

But this system has been carried too far in many minor 
points, which makes our governing often a matter of difficulty. 
Take, for instance, the introduction of English legal methods 
into the courts where native cases are heard. The natives do 
not appreciate the high merits of English legal technicalities, 
and the uncertainty of the result of a trial under the English 
system, where more rough-and-ready justice would perhaps 
result in a ver}' different verdict, does not suit the native's 
idea. It is quite unintelligible to him. He sees criminals 
escape punishment on a legal technicality, when he and all the 
spectators know that the man is guilty, and naturally concludes 
that there has been bribery at work. 

Some of the Dutch regulations with respect to natiNes 
might well be introduced here, although at first sight they seem 
a little hard. Natives in the towns after a certain hour in the 
evening must carry a light. Thus the police can see who are 
prowling about. A man without a light is presumed to be 
trying to conceal himself for illegal motives. Every man 
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returning to Java must bring a letter or certificate to show that 
he is respectable ; if not, he is immediatel}' put in jail. This 
must assist the police a good deal in preventing the incursion 
■of many of the criminal class, and there are many more such 
regulations. There can be no doubt, I think, that the natives 
prefer English rule to Dutch. They obtain much greater 
freedom from that nation, and can do more as they like. But 
whether this is good for them themselves ma)' very well be 
doubted. The Javanese is a good and patient cultivator, the 
Malay is not. He will not do any more work than he is 
actually compelled to, and consequently many products which 
might bring wealth to the Peninsula are neglected, and the 
ground is left untilled. More padd)' was cultivated before we 
took over the country than is cultivated now, because the 
natives had to pay a heavy tax in paddy to the chiefs. 
Possibly, were some form of compulsory cultivation put in 
force, the Mala}- would develop from the careless, indolent 
husbandman into a more active, persevering cultivator. 

The Dutch idea of the use of colonization seems to be to 
■extract from the natives under their rule as much wealth as 
possible, for the benefit of their fatherland. The English idea 
is rather to foster and increase their commerce ; so that the 
systems of administration must necessarily differ to a certain 
extent. 

The Dutch are not much troubled by sentimentalists at 
home, who ignorantly interfere in cases where they think the 
native is being ill-used, which gives them a decided ad\'antage 
over us. At the same time they have apparently no check on 
their actions towards the natives, except the fear of trouble 
caused bj- the natives themselves revolting against their actions. 
We, on the other hand, are restrained by the sentimentalists 
from manj' actions which would be beneficial to the natives, 
but would appear to those at home to be harsh and un- 
English. 

I will conclude this criticism by saying that I think we 
might with advantage adopt many of the methods of Dutch 
administration without necessarily treating the natives under 
our control with the harshness used by the Dutch, but that 
it appears to me that though there can be no doubt that the 
well-known works "Max Havelaar" and "The Prison of 
Weltevrede," and other such publications do not really exag- 
gerate the state of affairs in Java at the time that they were 
written, yet that many of the abuses described therein have 
ceased to exist, and things are a little better, at least in Java, 
than they were but a short time ago. 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM. 

February 72th, 1895. 



ESSAY 

By the Rev. Geo. M. Reith, M.A. 

LET me first define the scope and hmits of this essay, 
the title of which suggests a subject of apparently 
unlimited extent. 

In the first place, it is my intention, in comparing these 
two great faiths, to deal almost exclusively with their 
primitive forms, to compare them as they came from the 
minds of their respective founders ; for it hardly needs to be 
said that the form, and perhaps also the spirit, of both 
systems have undergone a very great change in the course of 
time — more so in the case of Christianity than in the case 
of Mohammedanism, its junior by seven centuries. 

In the second place, it shall be my endeavour to describe 
the forces at work in the origin and development of both 
systems. Thus, the object of the essay being to present not 
so much history as a philosophy of history, I shall avoid 
crowding it with details, as far as possible. 

Religion in general may be defined as man's philosophy 
of his struggle with his environment. As his conception of 
the nature of his environment varies, so will his religion. No 
inquiry need here be made into the ultimate origin of the 
religious sense in man, and of its particular manifestations. 
It may have sprung, as some assert, from a primeval phallic 
worship; or, according to others, from a more general nature- 
Worship ; or from the veneration of tribal ancestors ; or 
perhaps, as I am inclined to think, from an unconscious 
combination of all three. But the solution of this problem is 
foreign to our purpose, because, by the time that the great 
historical religions took a step in advance of contemporary 
heathenism, heathenism itself had completely forgotten its 
primeval origin; had various crude, fanciful, and mythical 
ways of explaining its own growth ; and certainly did not 
worship the phallus, nature, or the ancestor as such, but as 
the manifestation of hidden and mysterious powers behind 
them. I would say in passing, however, that the theory 
which refers all religious phenomena to solar, sidereal, and 
zodiacal myths, once much in vogue, will soon be given up by 
all rational men. Ernest de Bunsen, for example, thinks he 
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can account for the rise of Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christ- 
ianity, and Mohammedanism by the constellations of the Virgin 
and the Serpent. But this system of astrological mythology 
applied to the sacred books of the East is as futile as would be 
the attempt to reduce these books to a series of mystical 
chess problems, as futile as Donelly's attempt to read a great 
cryptogram into Shakespeare's plajs. Such a theory implies 
more ingenuity in the mind of primeval man than in the mind 
of the modern wiseacre who finds him out. 

The three religions that have most powerfully influenced 
the thought and destiny of man, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism, have a common ancestry, r-ind a strong 
family likeness. They have sprung from one race, and it 
might almost be said that they speak one language. They 
are fundamentally one ; their differences are due to the aher- 
glaube (or extra-belief) which has grown like moss and lichen 
on all three, and it may be confidently predicted that when, 
by the combined force of civilisation, education, and culture, 
these: extra-beliefs are swept away, the Christian, the Jew, 
and the Muslim will begin to wonder why, being so funda- 
mentally agreed, they have permitted superficial differences to 
separate them so long, and to work so much hostility between 
them. 

The area in which this trinity of religions arose is a 
strip of fertile country that skirts the Syro-Arabian Desert; 
the two foci or imclci, Jerusalem and Mecca, being hardly 800 
miles apart. Into those regions, in prehistoric times, there 
poured wave after wave of Shemitic tribes, the cradle of whose 
race was probably in Bactria, dispossessing the aborigines, 
whom we know in some cases to have been troglodytes or 
cave-dwellers (called Horites in Genesis). These tribes, enter- 
ing the southern land at various periods, were at first pastoral 
and nomadic, but , in time most of them became settled, 
agricultural, and, on the coast, mercantile. Though of the 
same blood for the most part, the tribes were independent 
of and generally hostile to one another; an embryonic national 
sentiment appeared from time to time in the settled districts 
(invariably produced by danger from the neighbouring tribes), 
but even in the case of western Palestine, where that sentiment 
was strongest, we notice also well-marked lines of cleavage 
between the tribes — so much so that the kingdom of Solomon 
could not hold together after his death. In Arabia, the want 
of cohesion amongst the tribes was, and is, even more striking. 
Mohammed created a temporary national and religious senti- 
ment, which raised Arabia to the first rank amongst the 
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world-powers of the gth century; but the want of tribal 
cohesion has again made itself apparent, and if it were not for 
that, the decrepit government of the Turk could not hold 
Arabia for another twenty-four hours. 

And as all these tribes were of one race (or nearly so), 
we may take it for granted that their religion \\'as of one t)pe ; 
and indeed investigation shows that it was so. The idolatrous 
practices at Mecca which Mohammed attacked bore a striking 
resemblance to those which the prophets of Israel denounced 
in the name of Jehovah. In fact, when Mohammed borrows 
from those prophets — which some urj^'e against him as a 
reproach, as if he were a dishonest plagiarist— he does so 
because their words were exactl}' suited to the circumstances 
of his own time. In the words of the late Professor W. 
Robertson Smith, whose premature and lamented death is the 
greatest loss British scholarship has suffered in this half- 
century: — "The whole history of Israel is unintelligible if we 
suppose that the heathenism against which the Prophets 
contended was a thing altogether alien to the religious 
traditions of the Hebrews. In principle there was all the 
difference in the world between the faith of Isaiah and that of 
an idolater. But the difference in principle, which seems 
so clear to us, was not clear to the average Judean, and the 
reason of this was that it was obscured by the great similarity 
in many important points of religious tradition and ritual 
practice." (W. R. Smith, "Religion of the Semites," page 4.) 

Though the Shemitic religions were of one type, the 
variations within the limits of the type were considerable, for 
many reasons, but the general characteristics of these can 
be described in a few sentences. 

1. First of all they were polytheistic, with a marked 
tendency to become monolatrous, and ultimately monotheistic. 
Monolatry, as distinguished from monotheism, is the exclusive 
worship of one god out of many. Arnongst the settled tribes, 
the deity thus exclusively worshipped was the tribal god, 
while amongst the nomadic tribes a number of gods were 
acknowledged, but special veneration was paid to the myste- 
rious desert divinity, called El by the ancient Hebrews, who 
is unquestionably the religious ancestor of the Mohammedan 
Allah. 

2. Another characteristic of the Shemitic religions was 
the universal practice of circumcision, " which was originally 
a preliminary to marriage, and so a ceremony of introduction 
to the full prerogative of manhood," and gradually acquired 
religious significance. The Hebrew account of its institution 
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in the time of Abraham, as a special mark of the Jehovah- 
worshipper, is to be taken, like all such accounts, as fanciful 
and entirely unliistorical. 

3. Sacrifice, both human and animal, was a charac- 
teristic of Shemitic religions. In Arabia, human sacrifice 
■continued till the dawn of Islam. It is recorded that Abdul- 
multalib, Mohammed's grandfather, was on the point of 
sacrificing his son, Abdullah, the prophet's father, but consult- 
ing the oracle at the Kaaba he was informed that the gods 
were graciously pleased to accept a hundred camels instead. 
The price of blood, money or wehrgeld, was thenceforth fixed 
at 100 camels. The barbarous practice of killing female infants 

(usually by burying them alive) widely prevailed, the cause of 
Avhich no doubt was that, while male children grew up to be 
fighters, women were an encumbrance in war and wandering. 
The custom continued in Arabia till Mohammed put it down 
with a strong hand. 

4. One last characteristic was a superstitious belief in 
the sanctity of special places, trees, stones, and wells, where 
^ods were supposed to reside and to give oracles; but in 
regard to these it should be remembered that such super- 
stitions iiourished amongst the settled tribes rather than 
amongst the nomads, and that the veneration they paid to the 
sacred spots was, in very many cases, an inheritance from the 
races they had dispossessed. All of those sanctuaries are foci 
of Christianitv and Mohammedanism, the two chief being 
Jerusalem and Mecca, where the original objects of worship 
were sacred stones, supposed to be meteoric. Solomon built a 
temple over the sacred stone on Mount Moriah ; it is now in 
the hands of the Mohammedan, and is deposited under the 
■dome of the Mosque of Omar. Abraham and Ishmael, accord- 
ing to Arabian tradition, built the Kaaba over the sacred stone 
at Mecca. Both sanctuaries became kiblnhs^tha.t is to 
sav, points towards which the faithful turned in prayer. 
(Mohammed at first, to please the Jews, made Jerusalem his 
kihiah. The hostility of the Jews moved him to revert to the 
ancient Arabian kiblah, Mecca.) Round these and other 
sanctuaries established amongst the settled tribes there grew 
up a pantheon, a priesthood, and a ritual, which varied with 
the different tribes, and yet, rising naturally out of traditional 
beliefs and customs, were not so diversified as to obscure the 
fact of their common origin and their close relationship. 

A comparison of Christianity and Mohammedanism 
without a reference to the history of Judaism is impossible. 
Christianity has been very appropriately described as 
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universalised Judaism; Mohammedanism may be described 
in very much the same terms, though it was not, like 
Christianity, an offshoot of Judaism. The necessity, then, of 
a brief survey of the development of Judaism is apparent. 

The earliest reliable traditions we possess about the 
religious history of Israel are contained in the Book of Judges. 
There is no tribal cohesion; there is no unity of worship;, 
there is no recognised priesthood, no central sanctuary. 
Every man did that which was right in his own eyes; every 
tribe was a law to itself, and a terror to its neighbours.. 
Frequent incursions of the trans-Jordanic tribes on the east,, 
and the encroachments of the Philistines, a race which had 
settled on the coast for commercial purposes chiefly, aided in 
the development of a national sentiment in Israel to the extent 
of forcing into existence a strong and united monarchy for a 
short time (less than a century probably), but ^^•hen the 
Philistines were finall)- crushed and the eastern tribes taught 
to respect the armies of Israel, the monarchy fell to pieces 
again ; old lines of cleavage between the tribes became visible 
again, and ultimately the divided tribes fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrians and the Chaldeans. The return of the Jews from the 
Babylonian exile was by no means a national return ; as 
Professor Wellhausen says, they went into exile a nation, and 
returned a religious sect. (Wellhausen : " Prolegomena to the 
History of Israel.") 

It ma}' be said that the Jews had no national sentiment 
till they had ceased to be a nation. Such is a brief outline of 
Jewish political history till the restoration under Cyrus. Their 
religious history is not unlike it. There was neither unity nor 
cohesion in their religion ; there was no attempt to secure it, 
till the 8th century B.C., after the fall of Samaria (B.C. 722). 

Jehovah-worship had waged a successful war against the 
seductive and licentious Baal-worship of the Phoenicians, in 
the days of Elijah, but the Jehovah-worship of the Israelites 
before the Exile was not in any sense the worship that was 
established in the second temple, and flourished in the days of 
Christ. Israel — orthodox Israel — was monolatrous till the 
Exile, but idolatrous also. Jehovah was worshipped as the- 
national god; he had many sanctuaries all over the land ; his 
image was a bullock, and round it stood Baalim and Asheroth ; 
there was a sporadic and unorganised priesthood throughout 
the country, there was no stereotyped ritual. "With the fall of 
Samaria came the opportunitv of the Jerusalem priesthood, by 
that time a large, well-organised, and powerful body. They 
demanded a suppression of all provincial sanctuaries, and 
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the subordination of the local priests and Levites to the 
Jerusalem hierarchy. They secured royal co-operation in 
most cases, and their endeavour after religious unity and 
centralisation was in the main successful, though not wholly 
so. The people's affections could not be weaned from the 
ancient sanctuaries in a short time. Then came the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the 70 years' captivity, at the end of which 
time there returned to Jerusalem a religious sect, with a 
cut-and-dry ritual, an organised hierarchy, anti-idolatrous,, 
and, as the custodians of the traditions of a past golden age, 
fanatically patriotic. There were now no difficulties in the 
way of a centralised worship, beyond the refusal of the Samari- 
tans, whose kiblah was Mount Gerizim, to acknowledge the 
superior sanctity of Jerusalem; no difficulties in the way of 
a stereotyped ritual, claiming both a divine origin and the 
sanction of antiquity ; there was now no provincial priesthood, 
except the Samaritan, to dispute the claims of the Jerusalem 
hierarchy; the ancient sanctuaries were well-nigh deserted, 
or frequented by those in whom the I'eturned Jews recognised 
no kinship. 

I have left unmentioned till now one of the most peculiar 
characteristics of the Jehovah-religion — the influence of the 
Prophets. Those that have left traces of their activity in the 
Old Testament appear invariably as critics of existing religious 
ideas and practices. At first they are seen to be simply 
monolatrous, protesting against the worship of foreign deities. 
in preference to Jehovah. They stood between the people 
and the licentious cult of Baal and Astarte, for example, and 
their influence is traceable in the puritan character of the 
Jewish race. Then they became anti-idolatrous, and con- 
demned image-worship and its accompaniments. Then they 
became monotheistic, anti-sacerdotal, and the champions of a 
purely spiritual religion. The last of the Old Testament 
prophets, Malachi, is vehemently anti-sacerdotal, but through- 
out the prophetic development, from first to last, the idea that 
what Jehovah required of his people was righteousness was 
kept well to the front. In short, the prophetic religion is 
summed up in the well-known words of Micah : " What doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? " (Micah VI. 8.) 

I ask your special attention to this, for reasons that will 
appear in the sequel. 

The opposition between the prophetic and sacerdotal 
religions was forgotten long before the birth of Christ. The 
opposing elements were woven together into a wide and highly- 
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coloured fabric of tradition, but, though an external unity 
was preserved, there was an underlying diversity of opinion 
and practice, and apparently the life of the old religion had 
been smothered. But it was not dead ; only sleeping. John 
the Baptist revived the prophetic office in its crudest form, 
Jesus of Nazareth followed him with methods sounder and 
more refined. They renewed the prophetic struggle against 
tradition and sacerdotalism, \\ith what tragic results to them- 
selves we all know. The dream of Jesus was a catholic 
Judaism, stripped of the frivolities of tradition and the inanities 
of ritual — in fact, his aim was to universalise the prophetic 
religion. The basis of that religion was the inwardness and 
sincerity described by Micah in the words already quoted. It 
was a religion not for the Jews only, but for all mankind. 
The Father in Heaven needed no ceremonial worship; the 
kiblah of the true worshipper was to be neither Jerusalem 
nor Mount Gerizim, but his own heart. Jesus founded no 
church, instituted no ceremonies, laid down no rules for 
worship, ordained no priests, created no theology bej'ond 
what is implied in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. He simply unveiled true religion to his followers. 
Of course Christianity has undergone manj^ changes since 
then. St. Paul caught the catholic idea in Christ's teaching, 
but added Rabbinical subtleties of his own, which Church 
Fathers and theologians have used to make confusing worse 
confounded; Buddhist ideas, filtering their wa}- from the East 
through Gnosticism, — such ideas as Trinitj' and Incarnation, 
for example, — influenced Church Councils in the formulation 
of their dogmas; sacerdotalism of a half-pagan half-Jewish 
complexion crept in again, so that the Christianity of three- 
fourths of Christendom to-day is merely a civilised paganism. 

Now let us turn to Mohammed. What has been said will 
■enable us to travel more rapidly over the ground that is still 
to be covered. He accomplished in his own person for religion 
in Arabia what all the prophets from Elijah to Jesus of 
Nazareth accomplished for Judaism ; but the way was pre- 
pared for Mohammed by the fact that both Judaism and 
Christianity had penetrated into Arabia before his time, had 
made not a few converts amongst the tribes, and were in 
other ways exerting an influence on the popular mind that 
tended to the disintegration of the ancient paganism of the 
country. Without the unconscious assistance of these forces, 
Mohammed could not have broken down the idolatry of 
Mecca. I shall not weary 3'ou with many details of the 
Arabian prophet's life; its principal events are no doubt 
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familiar to us all. He belonged to the famous tribe of the 
Kuraish, which at the time of his birth (A.D. 570) held the 
government of Mecca and the custody of the sanctuary there. 
His grandfather, Abdul-Multalib, "enjoyed rank and con- 
sideration as the foremost chief of Mecca." (Sir W. Muir, 
" Life of Mohammed," p. 4.) The first five years of his life 
were spent with the Bani Sad, a tribe of Bedouins. He was 
a delicate child; signs of epilepsy showed themselves early,, 
"but in other respects," as Sir William Muir says, "his con- 
stitution was rendered robust and his character free and 
independent by those five years with the Bani Sad. At any 
rate, his speech was thus formed after one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula, and it was 
his pride in after days to say: '"Verily 1 am the most perfect 
Arab amongst )'0U ; my descent is from the Kuraish and my 
tongue is the tongue of the Bani Sad." (Sir W. Muir, " Life 
of Mohammed," page 7.) 

The religious influences that surrounded Mohammed 
were, on the one hand, the idolatrous worship of the Kaaba,, 
and, on the other hand, echoes from the Jewish and Christian 
faiths. These, however they came to him, — there are many 
traditions on the subject, — must have profoundly influenced 
him. He made at least two expeditions into Christian Syria,. 
one as a child, and the other as a young man, in charge of a 
caravan belonging to the rich widow Khadija, who afterwards 
married him. Every page of the Koran reflects his disgust at 
the travesty of Christianity he saw in Syria. Side by side 
with a profound reverence for Jesus of Nazareth, we find an 
equally profound contempt for the Christians, and a bitter 
hostility to the men who had prostituted their religion to vain 
janglings, frivolous theosophic speculation, and half-pagan 
ritual. Like Celsus, he was impressed with the^ intellectual 
levity of the Christians; and not less so with the spiritual 
dulness of the Jews. Always of a meditative temperament, 
Mohammed was in the habit of retiring annually to Mount 
Hira (now called the Mount of Light), where he spent days 
and nights in prayer and anxious thought. We trace in the 
earlier chapters of the Koran his intense struggles after light, 
which were at last rewarded by his discovery of the principles 
of Islam. Let it be remembered that Islam is in no sense the 
invention of Mohammed. He did ruot profess to be the 
founder of a new religion, he was but the expounder of the 
true religion. His aim was to seize, and to present in an 
intelligible form to his countrymen, the religious truth to which 
the world had never been without a witness, and of which he 
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felt himself to be the heaven-appointed witness for his own 
time. His mission, as he conceived it, was to carry on the 
work of the seven great prophets of the past — Adam, Abraham, 
Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Jesus. (The influence of 
both Jewish and Christian tradition, and of Shemitic tradition 
generally, is traceable in this list of prophets.) The unity 
of God, the sin of idolatry, the corruption of contemporary 
Christianity and Judaism, the immortality of the soul, and 
•the apportionment of rewards and punishments for the deeds 
done in the body, were some of the ideas prominent in his 
mind, but the foundation of his religious thought was Islam-^ 
the reverent and obedient submission to the will of Allah the 
merciful and compassionate. In other words — "What doth 
God require of thee, but to do justl}-, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God ?" 

Mohammed was in his fortieth year when the thoughts 
with which he was to inspire the world took definite shape in 
■his mind. He was an illiterate man, could neither read 
nor write, but he had the soul of a poet and the persuasive 
tongue of the orator. At first he sought no converts beyond 
his own household ; but as years rolled on, the sense of his 
-destiny to preach a universal faith deepened in him, and he 
came forth publicly as the Apostle of Allah. Then his 
troubles began. He made many converts, and more enemies; 
for the Kuraish, seeing their vested interests threatened by 
his successes, instituted a violent persecution of the faithful. 
They could not listen to teaching which was equivalent, they 
said, to calling "their gods idols, and their ancestors fools." 
A large body of the Prophet's followers fled to Abyssinia by 
his advice. To add to his troubles, Khadija, his dearly-loved 
wife and first convert, died, and he was reduced to extreme 
poverty. The persecution in Mecca became so fierce that, 
notwithstanding the protection of his uncle Abu-Talib, he 
was obliged to fly for safety to Yathrel, which ever afterwards 
bore the name of Medinat-un-nabi (the city of the Prophet), 
•or, more shortly, Medina. This was the Hijra or Flight, 
the Year One of the Mohammedan era (A.D. 622). In this 
■safe retreat, Mohammed executed the offices of a prophet 
and of a king. The purely religious period of his life was 
over, and the administrative and military period opened. His 
first achievements in Medina were the organisation of the new 
religion, and the establishment of a sound municipal govern- 
ment. At first he conciliated and received help from the 
Jews, but it is one of the characteristics of that singular people 
to make trouble wherever they settle, and Mohammed suffered 
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much from their hostiUty and treachery in the end. Then 
began a war with the Kuraish — nominally a war against the 
■enemies of Islam, really an attempted revenge on the Kuraish, 
and an evidence of Mohammed's desire to get back to Mecca, 
and to carry out his reforms in the very sanctuary of Arabia 
itself. This he accomplished, after a series of battles in which 
victory inclined now to one side and now to another. He 
■entered Mecca in the year 630 A.D., and purged the temple of 
idolatry. " Sorrowfully the idolaters stood around," writes a 
Mohammedan historian, " and watched the downfall of the 
images they worshipped. And then dawned upon them the 
truth, when they heard the old voice at which they were wont 
to scoff and jeer, crying, as he struck down the idols, 'Truth 
is come and falsehood vanisheth, verily falsehood is evanes- 
cent'." (Syed Ameer AH, " Spirit of Islam," page 193.) 
Mohammed soon received the submission of all Arabia, and 
did on the larger scale for the country what he had done on a 
smaller scale in Medina. Previous to his capture of Mecca, 
he had conceived the idea of a universal theocratic empire, 
with himself and his successors as Allah's vicegerents. He 
Avrote to the Roman Emperor .Heraclius, to the Kings of 
Persia and Abyssinia, the Viceroy of Egypt and others, 
demanding their submission to the true faith. How very 
nearly Mohammed's idea was fulfilled, within less than a 
century after the Hijra, is well known. Mohammed died at 
Medina in the }'ear 632, amid public distress and mourning 
that have perhaps no parallel in history. Omar, one of his 
fathers-in-law, and afterwards third Khalif, would not be 
persuaded that he was dead, and endeavoured to make the 
people disbelieve the evidence of their senses, and believe him 
still alive. Abu-bekr, another father-in-law of the Prophet, 
and first Khalif, was more rational in his srief, and addiessed 
the people in these memorable words : " Whoever among j-ou 
has served Mohammed, let him know that Mohammed is 
dead ; but he who has served the God of Mohammed, let him 
continue in His service, for He is still alive, and never dies." 

The character of the Prophet has been variously estimated, 
but the old idea, once much in vogue in Christendom, that he 
was an impostor, a deceiver, a false prophet, an agent of Satan, 
has disappeared from the minds of all rational men. The 
Christian world now takes a juster view of the noble work 
Mohammed did for humanity, and recognises that he is in no 
way responsible for the objectionable features of the rehgion 
called by his name. Perhaps the best-known estimate of 
Mohammed's character and work is that of Thomas Carlyle. 
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But it is an idealization, and is as unlike the real Mohammed 
as Raphael's Madonna is unlike the real Virgin Maiy. Both 
are beautiful ; both comjnand our admiration ; but they are 
idealizations, not history. I quote a Christian critic's estimate 
of his character, and a Mohammedan's estimate of his work. 
"A man of Mohammed's extraordinary powers and gifts," 
says Emmanuel Deutsch, " is not to be judged by a modern 
commonplace standard; the manners and mor;ils of his own 
time must also be taken into consideration. He was at times 
deceitful, cunning, revengeful, cowardly, addicted to sensuality^ 
and even a murderer " (I may say, I think this somewhat 
overdrawn); "yet not only his public station as prophet, 
preacher, and prince, but also his private character, his 
amiability, his faithfulness towards friends, his tenderness 
towards his family, and the frequent readiness to forgive an 
enemy must be taken into consideration, besides the extreme 
simplicity of his domestic life ; he lived, when already in full 
power, in a miserable hut, mended his own clothes, and freed 
all his slaves. And, to do him full justice, his melancholic 
temperament, his nervousness, which often bordered on frenzy 
and brought him to the brink of suicide, and his poetic 
temperament must not be forgotten. Altogether his mind 
contained the strangest mixture of right and wrong, of truth 
and error. . . . Take him all in all, the history of humanity 
has seen few more earnest, noble, and sincere ' prophets,' men 
irresistibly impelled by an inner power to admonish and to 
teach, and to utter austere and sublime truths, the full purport 
of which is often unknown to themselves." 

" His life," says Syed Ameer Ali, " is the noblest record 
of a work nobly and faithfully performed. He infused vitality 
into a dormant people ; he consolidated a congeries of 
warring tribes into a nation inspired into action by the hope 
of everlasting life; he concentrated into a focus all the 
fragmentary and broken lights which had ever fallen on 
the heart of man. Such was his work, and he performed it 
with an enthusiasm and fervour which admitted no com- 
promise, conceived no halting, allowed no fear of con- 
sequences ; with a singleness of purpose which thought of no 
self. The religion of divine unity preached on the shores of 
Galilee had given place to the worship of an incarnate God; 
the old worship of a female deity had revived among those 
who professed the creed of the Master of Nazareth. The 
Recluse of Hira, the unlettered philosopher, — born among a 
nation of unyielding idolaters, — impressed ineffaceably the 
unity of God and the equality of men upon the minds of the 
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nations who once heard his voice. His ' democratic thunder ' 
was the signal for the uprise of the human intellect against 
the tyranny of priests and rulers. In that world of wrangling 
creeds and oppressive institutions, when the human soul was 
crushed under the weight of unintelligible dogmas and the 
human body trampled under the tyranny of vested interests, 
he broke down the barriers of caste and exclusive privileges. 
He swept away with his breath the cobwebs which self- 
interest had woven in the path of man to God." (Syed 
Ameer Ali : "Spirit of Islam," page 212.) These .two views 
present a very different character of the Prophet than that 
which once held the mind of Christendom, that he was a 
combination of the religious charlatan and the poHtical 
adventurer. 

With the subsequent development of Islam this essay 
has no concern. The interference of ancient fathers, theolo- 
gians, and tradition-mongers with its primitive simplicity 
has distorted and caricatured it, as a similar process has 
done for Christianity. Side by side with the Koran and of 
equal authority with it is the Sunna, " a mass of traditions and 
oral laws" collected and sanctioned as authoritative about the 
200th year after the Hijra. The Sunnites accept the whole 
of it, while the Shiites, who do not recognise the legitimacy 
of the first three Khalifs, Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman, 
reject everything connected with these three men. Accord- 
ing to the Shiites, the first Khalif de-jure (though the fourth 
de-facto) was Ali, son of Abu Talib. Ali was thus the prophet's 
first cousin, and married his daughter Fatima. 

Islam is divided into two parts — Imdn, or Belief, and Din, 
•or Practice, which includes prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and 
pilgrimage. Even Mohammed's extraordinary influence could 
not have broken the Arabs from their immemorial custom 
of pilgrimage to Mecca, and he very wisely did not attempt 
it, but turned the pagan survival into a solemn religious duty. 
Many other heathen practices were preserved for the same 
reason. 

The place assigned to Jesus of Nazareth by primitive 
Mohammedanism is worthy of remark. I have said Moham- 
med's veneration for Christ was profound. He calls him the 
Messiah, the Spirit of God, while he calls himself merely the 
Apostle or Prophet of God. He did not believe the doctrine 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and the other theological 
subtleties of the Western Church, but neither did the Eastern 
Church of his time — that part, at least, with which he came 
most in contact. He seems to have contemplated an ultimate 
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union between Christianit)' and Mohammedanism. He pro- 
phesied the second advent of Jesus, which was to be preceded 
by the appearance of another prophet or Mahdi, and of the 
Mohammedan Antichrist Dejjal, who was to be slain by Jesus 
at Lud. He foretold that the return of Christ would secure 
a world-wide adoption of Islam. Islam must not be taken as 
exactly synonymous with Mohammedanism; the word as used 
by the Prophet means the essence of the teaching of all the 
Apostles of God in the past, and therefore the teaching of 
Jesus as well as his own. Observe that Mohammed did not 
dream of his own return to complete his work or to witness 
his final triumph. The place of honour he assigned to Christ 
in his prophecy of the last days shows that he regarded 
himself not as a rival, but merely as a successor of Christ, 
and the introducer of Islam to his countrj-men. 

The popular Christian objections to Mohammedanism are 
chiefly four. It is alleged, first, that Islam encourages slavery; 
secondly, that it countenances polygamy, and keeps women in 
a degraded position ; thirdly, that it is a religion that relies 
on the sword, intolerant and cruel; and fourthlj', that in its 
highest teachings it contains nothing that is not either explicit 
or implicit in Christianity, and is therefore unnecessary. A 
few words of comment on these objections. 

1. And first, I strongly doubt whether primitive Moham- 
medanism encouraged slavery. Both by precept and by exam- 
ple the Prophet encouraged the manumission of slaves. By 
embracing Islam a slave became the religious and civil, if not 
quite the social, equal of his master. The Koran lays down 
many excellent rules for mitigating the severity of servitude. 
Mohammed found the institution in existence, an integral part 
of the social framework, such as it was, and, as Syed Ameer 
Ali says, " It is abundantly clear that the legislator himself 
looked upon the custom as temporary in its nature, and held 
that its extinction was sure to be achieved by the progress of 
ideas and change of circumstances." (Syed Ameer Ali : " Spirit 
of Islam," p. 376.) 

We cannot forget that Christendom has only lately blotted 
the last traces of slavery out of its statute books. 

2. Polygamy also was an institution before Mohammed's 
time — a very ancient and very widespread social arrangement. 
Before Mohammed's time polygamy had become almost pro- 
miscuity, and the position of woman was that of a slave. The 
Prophet restricted polygamy, by allowing a man to have no 
more than four wives, and by putting an end to temporary and 
conditional unions. As for the status of women, far from 
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having suffered by the introduction of Islam, their condition 
was greatly ameliorated by it. Mohammed placed women 
"on a footing of perfect equality with men in the exercise of 
all legal powers and functions." (Syed Ameer Ali : Op. Cit. 
p. 326.) 

There was a Married Women's Property Act in all Mo- 
hammedan countries twelve centuries before Christian England 
did that justice to women. 

3. Carlyle, in his well-known essay, has effectually 
disposed of the objection against Mohammedanism on the 
ground of its being a religion of the sword; " If we take this," 
he says, " for an argument of the truth f)r falsehood of a 
religion, there is a radical mistake in it. The sword indeed ; 
but where will you get your sword? Every new opinion, at 
its starting, is precisely in a minority of one. . . . On the 
whole," he continues, "a thing will propagate itself as it can. 
We do not find of the Christian religion, either, that it always 
disdained the sword when it had got one. Charlemagne's 
conversion of the Saxons was not by preaching. I care little 
about the sword ; I will allow a thing to struggle for itself in 
this world with any sword or tongue or implement it has, or 
can lay hold of. We will let it preach and pamphleteer and 
fight, and to the uttermost bestir itself, and do, beak and 
claws, whatsoever is in it ; very sure that it will in the long- 
run conquer nothing which does not deserve to be conquered. 
What is better than itself cannot be put away, but only what 
is worse." (" Heroes and Hero-worship.") In regard to the 
intolerant cruelty alleged against Mohammedanism, we must 
bear in mind that Islam cannot be held responsible for the 
excesses of its representatives. The policy of the early 
Mohammedans towards conquered peoples was to offer them 
Islam first of all. If they accepted it, they received full rights 
and privileges as citizens, and were put on a footing of perfect 
equality with their conquerors. The Kitdbi — or men of the 
book-religions, Zoroastrians, Jews, and Christians — received 
protection, and were allowed to practise their religion unmo- 
lested on payment of a small tax, but they did not receive full 
rights of citizenship with the faithful. It was only against 
idolaters that the Prophet's first followers pursued a course 
of remorseless hostility. 

4. It is perfectly true that there is nothing original in 
Mohammedanism, but it must be remembered that Islam did 
not claim to be new. It is perfectly true that there is nothing 
good in Mohammedanism which is not either explicit or 
implicit in Christianity, but that is not the real point. The 
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question is, was there any means of communicating the 
sublime and elevating truths of Islam (using the word in its 
widest sense) to the people of Arabia without producing it in 
a new form ? The Islam of Judaism and Christianity was 
smothered, buried under a heap of foolish traditions and 
more foolish ritual. The light of both was obscured by the 
dust raised by angry controversialists. Islam had to be 
re-discovered and represented to men; and that was the 
achievement of Mohammed. 

To my mind the chief weakness of Mohammedanism is 
its unexpansiveness. It has left itself no scope for a healthy 
development; it is weighted down, as Christianity would have 
been had it not been for St. Paul, by the practice of circum- 
cision and the pilgrimage obligation. The Mohammedan view 
of the founder of our religion is that Jesus was a dreamer, 
while Mohammed was a practical man, who worked into a 
system what Jesus had only vaguely given to the world as 
ideas. But it is precisely that reduction of the ideal to a 
detailed and stereotyped system that was the reason of the 
immediate successes of Mohammedanism, and also the reason 
of its future impotence. It did not allow for growth and 
changed conditions. 

A great part of the Koran and the Sunna is occupied 
with what I may call a negative criticism of Christianity. 
The Mohammedans have been all along more eager to build 
defences against Christianity and so-called Christian doctrine 
than to seek common ground ; and the Christians have been 
equally zealous in returning the compliment. This has done 
good ; it has saved Mohammedanism from several extra- 
vagances and follies into which Christianity has fallen, and of 
which Mussulman writers do not fail to remind us. Moham- 
med, for one thing, would long ago have been deified by his 
followers, had it not been for this negative criticism of Christ- 
ianity which pervades Moslem teaching, and one of whose 
strongest points is the blasphemy of making Jesus equal with 
God, and raising his mother to heaven under the title of the 
Mother of God. 

What is wanted, both for Christianity and Mohammed 
anism, is the rise of a sound historical criticism, for once again 
the Vvforld is in need of the re-discovery of Islam. Our age 
has seen the beginning of a critical re-adjustment in regard to 
Christianity ; its results are rapidly filtering their way into the 
popular mind, though there is still much to be accomplished. 
We must look for, and where possible assist in, the wakening 
of the critical spirit amongst the Mohammedans themselves. 
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No Christian can fairly criticise and estimate Mohammed's 
work and influence. I conceive that the duty of the Christian 
missionary in Mohammedan countries is not so much to 
substitute Christianity for Mohammedanism, and not at all to 
denounce Mohammed as a false prophet, but to rouse a. spirit 
of inquiry and to instil the principles of true criticism, in 
order that the Mohammedans themselves may be enabled to 
rediscover Islam — the vital principle of faith which is common 
to the three great religions of the world. 



THE EURASIAN PROBLEM. 

August 10th, 1895. 



ESSAY 

By H. N. Ridley, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

THE subject for discussion to-night is the Eurasian pro- 
blem, and I have been asked to open it, on account of 
some remarks which I am informed 1 made at a previous 
meeting. The Eurasian community forms an important ele- 
ment in our population, as it does all over Eastern Asia 
wherever the European has settled, and its position in the 
general community is of considerable importance. It would 
have been natural to expect that a cross between the white 
races of a cool climate and the dark ones of a tropical climate 
would have produced a race which combined the energy and 
straightness of the European with the suitability to the climate 
of the dark race ; such a race we might have expected would 
have formed a most important factor in developing the tropi- 
cal regions, in which we as white men can only be temporary 
sojourners, and not truly colonists. In this the half-caste of 
both hemispheres has disappointed our expectations. Taking 
the race as a whole, they are weak in body, short-lived, 
deficient in energy, and feeble in morals. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions. It has been said that Brazil never had a 
statesman who was not a mulatto, and the Duke of Caxias, 
who was the best statesman, excluding the royal family, that 
Brazil ever had, was himself a mulatto. 

Nor does this weakness appear to be due to the European 
parent belonging always to the low class of whites, though 
naturally a better class of European would produce a better 
class of half-caste. It is easy, too, to understand that children 
brought up on native food and in native ways, as so many of 
the poorer half-castes are, will prove little better than the 
native ; but this will hardly account for the whole facts of the 
case. Even a little admixture of native blood seems to result 
in an individual who possesses the bad qualities of both races. 

It appears, but I have no facts to back this statement 
with, that the cross between the European and negro produces 
a better result than that between the European and Asiatic ; 
and it is certain that crosses between the various stocks of 
white races have produced very superior races. 
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The position of the half-caste in society must, I think, be 
allowed to be an element in their degeneration. Both in the 
East and West, a small trace of native blood disqualifies the 
unfortunate from taking a high position, however in other 
respects he might be worthy of it. This is, of course, a mere 
matter of prejudice, but it is none the less difficult to eradicate. 
The natural result is that an educated half-caste is driven to 
associate with the lower classes of his own community, and 
rather lowers himself to their level than attempts to raise 
himself to the highest standard set up by the high-class 
European. 

Not only, indeed, is he despised by the pure-bred white, 
but also very much by the pure-bred native, who reproaches 
him with being neither one thing nor the other. His position 
is therefore very anomalous. 

How far the contempt lavished on him aids in his degra- 
dation it is difficult to say, but it probably has a very con- 
siderable effect. 

What, then, is to be done to ameliorate his position, and 
by so doing to elevate his character ? It is, I fear, impossible 
to completely eradicate the prejudice against him, A certain 
■set of people, often of no very high class themselves, will 
always pride themselves on their purity of blood, and despise 
those who are not so fortunate. Prejudices may die out ; they 
•can seldom be killed. 

Given a higher potential standard, the half-caste may 
■elevate himself to it or towards it. 

Finally, what will became of the Eurasian as a race ? In 
many cases, the Eurasian marries either with a pure white or 
■with a native according to his position, and if this is conti^nued, 
the white or dark blood gradually dies out, and after a nuinber 
•of generations will practically disappear. With the Por- 
tuguese Eurasians, however, in some places, — Malacca, for 
■example, — the race intermarries to a large extent, and forms 
a stock which apparently never attempts to raise itself above 
the very low level at which it stands now and has for many 
■generations stood. Would it not be possible to elevate this 
stock ? 

I must apologise somewhat for the cursor}^ way in which 
I have put together these few questions for discussion ; I have 
been very busy of late, and had but little time to prepare the 
■subject as I had intended to do ; but, after all, it is facts we 
wish to get at, and the subject is one of so much importance, 
that if this discussion but calls attention to it and induces 
some of our Society to investigate into the position and 
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potentialities of the half-caste, it will have been of some use. 
I have seen no statistics throwing light on their mental and 
physical conditions, but it is probable that some have been 
published. I shall be very glad to know of them. A very 
large number of statistics have been recently compiled in 
Europe and America as to psychological and physical condi- 
tions of the different races, sexes, and ages, and it would be 
very interesting to procure similar statistics for the comparison 
of the half-caste with the European and Oriental ; and it may 
be hoped that any of our members who have opportunities of 
obtainin<r these would turn their attention to the work. 



THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION IN CHINA. 

October 12th, 1895. 



ESSAY 

By Dr. LiM Boon Keng, M.B., CM. 

FOR the sake of convenience, I shall use in this essay the 
word Religion in its widest sense, and I may describe it 
as Ethics mixed up with more or less ancient beliefs in the 
supernatural. Whatever may be the recondite definitions of 
Theologians, there can be no doubt that the constant feature 
in all religions is the inculcation of human duties and the 
expression of a faith in the unseen, and that the object of" 
religion is the attainment of perfect iiappiness. In this dis- 
cussion I shall make no distinction between Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. It must be evident that religion has 
coexisted with the earliest institutions of mankind, if it did not 
come into existence [pari passu) with the development of 
intelligence. The early history of religion in China does not 
differ in principle from that of other countries. The Chinese, 
like the Jews, trace their national history to a prehistoric- 
epoch, which took its origin at the creation of the universe. 
According to tradition, the world is represented to have been 
produced, not by the fiat of a creator, as is described in the 
Book of Genesis, but by the operation of natural forces which 
are evidently eternal and self-existent. The fundamental 
forces or energies of the universe are, according to the Chinese, 
two in number ; these have opposite qualities, which may be 
represented by light and darkness, by the stronger and weaker, 
or by the male and female. These dual conflicting forces 
remind us of the ancient doctrines of the Persians, which are 
based on the perpetual antagonism between good and evil,, 
between Ormuz and Ahriman. The ancient Chinese solved 
the difficult problem of the genesis of matter by the con- 
venient theory of sexual intercourse between the Yang and the 
Ying, the male and female principles of nature. The same 
combination of male and female elements is seen symbolised 
in the monuments dedicated to the Sun-god Mithra, and in 
the myth of Osiris and of Ra. The result of sexual union 
throughout the whole of organic nature is the creation of new 
beings, and the combination of Yang and Ying was the com- 
mencement of the great law of organic life. The sexual union 
of the primary elements resulted in a numerous progeny which 
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filled up the ante-mundane vacuum ; minute molecules ap- 
peared and by fusion formed larger masses, some of which 
developed into our earth. The further operations of the same 
forces already combined gave rise to living beings. We have 
in this legend the prototype of the Nebular theory of our day. 
I have dwelt sufficiently on the cosmogony of the Chinese in 
order to show that the prehistoric fables' of China can be 
distinctly traced to historic bases in fact. The grotesque tales 
are not all absurd and ridiculous, nor are the}' pure inventions 
as seme missionaries would ha\e us believe. According to 
Tylor, throughout the whole of Polynesia the primitive tribes 
believed in the sexual union of heaven and earth, who were 
separated through the quarrels of their children, mountains, 
trees, thunder, wind, etc., but who might still be seen in fond 
embrace in the distant horizon. Sexual intercourse is a sub- 
ject of paramount importance to mankind, and sexual organs 
were in ancient times, and still are among some primitive 
tribes, objects of veneration, as may be shown by the traces of 
Phallic worship in all countries. In the Chinese religion the 
only reference to sexual union is in the conjunction of Ying 
and Yang. 

The early religion of the Chinese is a pure animism, which 
exists till to-day. The earliest account of it is to be found in 
the Shoo King and Shi King, and represents the ruler of the 
people offering vicariouslj- for his subjects sacrifices to the 
spirits of natural phenomena and their supreme lord who 
governs all nature. The wildest notion regarding spirits or 
the souls of departed men strongly iniluenced the national 
mind. From the worship of mountains, rocks, streams, etc., 
there was no difficult transition to the adoration or veneration 
of the spirits of departed ancestors. Such a primitive spirit- 
worship is the foundation of the whole superstructure of 
Mongolian civilisation, and is the key to the ethics and culture 
of the Chinese. The ancient national religion of China is the 
indigenous cultus of the aboriginal races of Eastern Asia, if 
not of the world. The traces of nature-worship in Annam, 
Burmah, and Japan point probably to a common origin of 
their ancient faiths. In the Shintoism of Japan we have a 
Tnarvellous preservation of spirit-worship combined with the 
deification of national heroes. The religion of China shared 
with other religions the inevitable fate of degeneration in the 
hands of its priesthood or professed adherents, but in China 
its pollution was due to the priests of other religions. In the 
records referred to, the belief of the ancient Chinese may be 
described as a monotheistic spiritualism ; the character and 
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personality of the supreme lord or Shang-ti are analogous to 
those of Jehovah as described in the sacred books of the Jews. 
This simple faith exercised a powerful influence in the patri- 
archal era of China; its simplicity was suitable to the age, and 
its practical teaching was invaluable to the founders of societ)'. 
Its beneficial sway is reflected in the intense patriotism, in 
the marvellous virtue and wondrous achievements, of the 
ancient sages. It may safely be said that all the desirable 
qualities of the numerous institutions of China may be traced 
to their origin in those remote times. This accounts at once 
for the Chinese veneration of the ancients, and their unwill- 
ingness to depart from the beaten track of their successful 
ancestors. It is not necessary to point out the fallacy of such 
an argument, but it is interesting to find that even in Europe 
there have been schools of thought which, condemning civili- 
sation as a failure, and as the cause of human want and 
misery, recommend a return to primitive ways and to the 
pristine felicity of mankind. It is impossible to form a correct 
or even an approximate estimate of the influence of religion 
on the people of ancient China, but in speaking of the Chinese 
in those days (B.C. 2,000 and upwards) we must remember 
that the Chinese proper were aliens in the land of their 
sojourn, and that their cult was foreign to the aboriginal tribes 
whom they conquered and absorbed. The ancient Chinese 
were a virile race, not unlike their contemporaries in Assyria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Chaldea, with whom they bear striking 
resemblances. Indeed, some Orientalists maintained that they 
came eastwards from Bactria or Susiana at the commence- 
ment of Chinese history. There is, however, one point of 
divergence between the religion of China and the religions of 
those countries already referred to, for, in the latter, religion 
is synonymous with sacerdotalism, and, as was inevitable, 
priestcraft resulted in mj'sticism with all its evils. But in 
the Far East the native religion flourished without a priest- 
hood, and, like its ally Shintoism of Japan, found its high 
priest in the person of the Sovereign. The divine right of 
Icings has to this day been a potent superstition,, and often 
the mainstay of tottering dynasties. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the ruler of China has always been a despot, a 
living personified heaven such as the Senno of Japan and the 
more recent monarchs of the Middle Kingdom. The ancient 
sage kings, Yao, Shun, Yu, were popular patriarchs, whose 
justification for their high posts was their knowledge, wisdom, 
and virtue. In later days of superstition and degeneration, 
the dignity of the ruler was maintained by device and 
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imposition, and the honest politicians of China have always 
remembered with enthusiasm the happiness and prosperity of 
the golden age. Amongst those who declared that the divine 
right of kings was conditional on virtuous life and righteous 
conduct, none was equal to Mencius for his earnestness and 
eloquence and audacit)-, which were the outcome of his study of 
the ancient teachers. It was the time-honoured theory of the 
Chinese that knowledge was not only the source of power but 
also the best incentive to virtue. To be practical the possessor 
of knowledge must be an example to others, and so it was that 
every teacher strove to teach, in addition to letters, those 
other elements of education which go to makeup the ancient 
panacea of human ills — the perfect man. It was the teacher, 
and not the priest, who taught both morality and religion. 
This secular channel to religious knowledge explains certain 
features of the Chinese religion. The absence of an elaborate 
ritual, until the people came under the influence of Buddhism 
and Taoism, is principally due to this cause. Every teacher, 
every officer, and every ruler considered it their respective 
duty to promote piety as the basis of human conduct ; and 
endeavoured to illustrate private morality and public virtue 
in their own lives. They sought to achieve their ends by the 
commemoration of the days of their departed ancestors, in 
other words by the institution of ancestral worship. 

The ancient Chinese rightly made Filial Piety the basis 
of their social and ethical institutions. The rites of the 
ancestral cult were established in order to promote filial 
devotion. In the commemoration of the days of departed 
ancestors, the Chinese saw all the elements of strength and 
vitality for the building up of Empire, and it must be admitted 
that their social system has withstood shocks which proved 
fatal to the more brilliant civilisations of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome. In truth, however, the ancients recognised the value 
of filial attachment both to society and to the empire. Seneca 
says somewhere, " Pietas fundamentum omnium virtutum." 
Amongst the Chinese "the worship of ancestors," as the cult 
has been called, played the most important part in the develop- 
ment of society and in the evolution of philosophy and 
politics. It has, in short, moulded the civilisation of this 
unique people, of whom only it may truly be said, " filial piety 
is the foundation of all their virtues." We, in this age of 
progress and science, cannot improve upon the dictum of the 
Roman philosopher. Neither can it be said that occidental 
metaphysics can suggest a better substitute, which shall be no 
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philosophic mirage ; nor have the religions of Aryan origin 
offered anything more tangible as an incentive to virtue. 

Of the ancient religion, very little of it was evidently left 
in a pure stale at the time when Confucius flourished. China 
was then in the height of political turmoil and in the thick of 
intellectual controversies. There were unseen forces at work 
towards the downfall of the feudal system, and there were 
germinating the minds that were destined to destroy the 
ancient politics of China. Intellectual activity, political unrest, 
internecine wars,, distrust, suspicion, and lawlessness became 
the order of the day, and resulted in the neglect of religion, 
the abandonment of education, and the demoralisation of 
society. It was in such an atmosphere of individual depravity, 
political discords, and religious doubts that Confucius began 
his career as a teacher. He sought in vain to unify the 
belligerent feudal kingdoms, and lamented the absence of 
sincere followers amongst the feudal nobles, who were willing 
at once to listen to his doctrines and to put them into practice. 
Confucius was no prophet nor magician. He claimed no 
felationship with supernatural beings. He appealed to the 
conscience as well as the common-sense of his hearers. 
Neither was he a profound philosopher, although his simple 
maxims often contain in them elements worth)- of the highest 
philosophy. His thoughts were not put in a philosophic garb, 
but were presented in a familiar dress, suited to the occasion 
and adapted to the circumstances of his disciples. He was, 
like some of the ancient Greeks, a peripatetic teacher. Con- 
fucius was no originator of new dogmas, and, as he himself 
said, he was only an untiring student of the golden maxims of 
antiquity. In his own estimation he came short of the ideal 
to which he was constantly referring as the sole object of 
human ambition. The great principles inculcated by Con- 
fucius, and chiefly founded on the teaching of the ancients, 
constitute an invaluable summary of the politico-ethical system 
of prehistoric China. Confucianism, although, strictly speak- 
ing, not a form of religion, yet presumes the existence and 
unity of God, upon whom devolves the government of the 
world. Heaven, or the one vast (5^), is the symbol which 
Confucius adopted for the representation of the Supreme Spirit 
of the Universe, the Soul of the Kosmos. In the earlier books 
of the Chinese, Shang-ti, or the supreme ruler, is the name 
assigned to the personality who corresponds with the Yahveh 
of the Hebrews. Shang-ti, according to ancient invocations 
and descriptions, has a manlike nature, being swayed by 
anger, moved by supplications, and administering rewards and 
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punishments to men. For reasons which I sliall give later, 
Confucius avoided the use of the word, but missionaries, as a 
rule, deplore his departure from the ancient terminology as 
the probable cause of much of the physical speculations of the 
Chinese and of much of their scepticism. On the other hand, 
I humbly maintain that this missionary criticism is not just. 
It may be properly claimed for Confucius that, by naming God 
after a sublime and unalterable manifestation of the Deity, 
Confucius has preserved for the Chinese a very lofty conception ' 
of the Most High, which alone of all the ancient behefs has 
passed through the darkest period of history, not only un- 
defiled, but also unaltered. The Chinese never had any doubt 
as to the supreme majesty of God. Confucianism not only 
assumes the existence of a God controlling mundane affairs, 
but also takes for granted that the world was not made by 
divine caprice, but was rather evolved from the same eternal 
principles of benevolence, mercy, and virtue, which Heaven 
has implanted in the human bosom. God does not expect 
poor human creatures to declare their faith in the Almighty 
by working upon their imagination through awful and preter- 
natural portents. Rather Heaven has destined men by inborn 
instincts, according to the immutable law of the universe, to 
learn from the world \\ithin and around them whence their 
nature came. In short, the divine attributes inherent in man 
drive mankind in search of God. Asks Seneca, " Miraris 
hominem ad deos ire? Deus ad homines venit, immo quod 
'^ propius est, in homines venit." It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the man who has attained to the ideal of Con- 
fucian philosophy forms a ternion with heaven and earth. 

Human nature, in the Confucian conception of it, is like a 
plastic organism, which, if allowed to grow up uninfluenced 
by outside agencies, will develop into the full measure of 
goodness and virtue which are its true characteristics. Being 
plastic, human nature is susceptible of the influence which its 
environment may exert upon it. Mencius, the St. Paul of the 
Confucian school, has developed this doctrine in eloquent and 
stirring languajre. Dr. Legge justly says of him that he 
anticipated Bishop Butler in most of those points in that 
divine's famous work which were considered in Europe new- 
revelations. Confucianism lays great stress on the inherent 
goodness of human nature, but is not at all explicit as to the 
origin of the evil tendencies in man. Nor can it be said that 
the theories put forth by the other great masters of antiquity 
are altogether satisfactory. Indeed, it was impossible to arrive 
at an intelligent understanding of the conflicting elements in 
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human nature until Darwinianism had unfolded the mystery 
of human evolution. 

Whatever Confucianism has done for China, it failed 
entirely to reach the governing classes and nobility in the 
lifetime of its founder. But Confucius, in common with other 
great teachers, had around him devoted disciples who loved 
him and venerated his teaching. As the master wandered 
about, he was followed by the more ardent of his disciples, to 
whom, .as occasions arose, he deUveied his famous maxims, 
which were carefully recorded. The collection of the master's 
discourses and of the disciples' reminiscences of the teacher 
forms the famous Lun-yu, which Dr. Legge translates— 
Analects. The discourses of Confucius, as thus compiled, bear 
a striking analogy with the Gospels. The Stoic morality of 
Confucianism, made doubly austere by an infinite number of 
disciplinary rules of propriety, was unappreciated by a popu- 
lation engaged in internecine warfare, but here and there the 
doctrine found sincere adherents, and gradually its influence 
spread far and wide. 

What Confucianism is may be summarised in a few words.. 
It is a spiritualistic monotheism ; but Confucius enjoined his- 
followers " to keep aloof from spiritual beings," although 
acknowledging their presence. Confucius, however, sanc- 
tioned the wcjrship of the ancestral manes. It must not be 
supposed that this ancestral worship is anything more than a 
devout commemoration of the lives of deceased ancestors. 
The object aimed at is to remind the living of their obliga- 
tions to the dead, and thereby to urge them onwards in virtue 
and righteousness worthy of their parents. Confucius insisted 
that in sacrificing one should do so as if the spirits were 
actually present, — that is, the heart must be in it, or else it is 
only so much hypocrisy. In making filial piety the exception 
to his rule of scepticism to the spiritualistic theories of his 
day, he thought that men might be made truly filial, or else 
they would soon forget their parents. The Chinese, however^ 
have gone further than Confucius ever intended them to do. 
They have allowed foreign ritual and foreign demonology to 
reduce their ancient cult to a ridiculous superstition. With 
the Chinese nowadays, filial piety means much more posthu- 
mous sacriiices than those practical duties and obligations 
which are admirablv illustrated in the Twenty-four Examples 
of Piety. Besides Filial Piety, the other great doctrine is the 
Law of Reciprocity, the well-known Golden Rule. This 
sublime maxim appears, to the average person, to be very 
siniple and easy; but Confucius does not think so. He will 
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admit that it is within the reach of all, but aspirants to its 
practice must prepare themselves by study, investigation, and 
reflection, as well as by doing whatever is good, before they 
can exercise judgment and \\ ill be able to derive benefit from 
the equilibrium of their mental faculties. Then, and only 
then, are men ready for the practice of the Golden Rule. 
Such a cautious exhortation compares very favourably with 
the thoughtless and ill-considered dogmas of missionaries, 
which are sources of misunderstanding between them and the 
natives. It is quite evident that Confucianism appeals princi- 
pally to our reason and reflection. Foremost amongst the 
things to be cultivated is self-examination, with the object of 
" rectif)'ing one's heart." When the heart has been rectified, 
then will the flesh obey the promptings of the spirit, and then 
one may be an example to the weak and defaulting and may 
lead them on to virtue. Lastly, missionaries, following. Dr. 
Legge, maintain that Confucianism is without hope. Again 
I can show that the hopelessness of the Confucian faith is 
only the product of prejudice and imagination. When the 
great Confucius was dying, he cited some verses which ex- 
pressed the immutability of nature's laws, — " The great beam 
must 'oreak, the mightv mountains must crumble, so likewise 
the wise man must wither awa}-." The man who, foreseeing 
death, could utter such words did not die in gloomy despair, 
but received his apportioned lot fearlessly and calmly, in 
obedience to the inexorable decrees of Providence, and in 
perfect faith in the wisdom, mercy, and benevolence of the 
inscrutable Creator. 

Such are the outlines of a system which was clamouring 
for ascendancy in the last years of the Chow dynasty, about 
the beginning of the Christian era. These years were the last 
of the feudal kingdoms. Confucianism was unconsciously 
preparing itself for a terrible ordeal, and earnest Confucianists 
were soon to become the victims of the sword and fire of the 
first Tsin Hwang-ti, the first Emperor of a unified and 
imperial China. In the reign of this remarkable ruler the 
Confucianists were considered inimical to progress, their learn- 
ing was proclaimed, and their books proscribed and ordered 
to be burnt. 

Apart, however, from political troubles, there had been 
rival schools of philosophy and ethics that tended seriously 
to compromise, if not to nullify, the efforts and teaching of 
the Confucian school. Not adhering strictly to chronological 
order, we shall postpone our treatment of Taoism for the 
present, and we shall consider, first, the other schools that 
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were opposed to the Confucian teaching. First amongst the 
bitter and energetic opponents of Confucian orthodoxy, no 
name was of greater renown than that of Yang Chn, a philoso- 
pher in the fourth or fifth century 13. C. Yang Chu's specula- 
tions led him to recommend a life of self-abandonment as the 
only right course in a world such as ours, and he warned us 
not to follow the examples of the great and good men of anti- 
quity, who made themselves miserable in life in order to 
satisfy "the urgings of fame and law" (Dr. Legge). The 
great sage and the miserable sinner cease to be distinguishable 
after death. They both alike become heaps of bones and 
masses of putridity. In order to make life worth living, this 
mjsguided philosopher strongly urges a course of dissipation, 
in which the promptings of the passions and the calls of the 
appetites shall be allowed the utmost satisfaction. On a 
cursory examination of this doctrine, we discover a parallelism 
with Epicureanism, but it must be admitted that Epicurus 
founded his philosophy on higher and sounder principles than 
Yang Chu. Mencius styled Yang Chu's teaching as the 
" each man for himself" doctrine. 

Another philosopher, named, Mih-tieh, taught a much 
higher view of life, and assigned the misery and discord of 
this world to the want of universal mutual love. Mih lived 
not very long before the time of Mencius. His doctrine 
encountered opposition at first, but in less than a century 
became so fashionable as to give Mencius alarm at the spread 
of this heres}'. The five human relationships, with the five 
constant virtues, are amongst the most important of the minor 
axioms of the Confucian school. It is clear that the Confu- 
cianists misunderstood the theory advanced by Mih, because 
Mencius characterised his system as that of loving all equally. 
Such an equality and universality of love would be subversive 
of the recognised grades of relationship in the family and in 
society. Mencius therefore employed his eloquence to attack 
this heresy, and used the same arguments in condemning both 
Mih and Yang Chu together. The great influence of Mencius 
is seen in the fact that these notorious writers are known now 
only to the learned. It is questionable if Mencius did wisely 
in attacking the doctrine of imiversal mutual love in the same 
merciless way as he opposed the teachings of Yang. Han-Yii, 
better known as Han-wen-kung, one of the most illustrious 
Chinese writers, living many centuries after this period, con- 
sidered that there was no difference in the teaching of 
Confucius and in that of Mih. The Confucianists and the 
followers of Mih, and possibly also those of Yang, do not 

S 
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disagree in their views of human nature. They split on 
matters of disciphne, on the theory of conduct and right 
Hving. 

A more troLiblesume antagonist was Stin-tsz. This acute 
thinker flourished not long after iMencius' death. His opinions 
on human nature were diametrically opposed to the Mencian 
theory. The evil in human nature he considered innate; the 
good the result of cultivation. " Is the nature of man good ?" 
he asks; " if goodness appears in man as naturally as the eyes 
can see, the ears hear, and the legs walk, then man will becoms 
good and virtuous in spite of himself, without effort and 
without wish. The very fact that we strive to be good shows 
that goodness is not in us, but is the fruit of education." To 
the unsophisticated multitude his reasoning must appear 
incontrovertible ; and, if it had been able to withstand the 
opposition of Confucianism, would have operated beneficially 
on the Chinese masses, in compelling them to make strenuous 
exertions to overcome their inherent depravity. The ethical 
system of Siin-tsz, therefore, is at one with Christianit)- in the 
doctrine of Original Sin. Siin's arguments are not only sup- 
ported by historical facts, but are also confirmed by daily 
experience. The same opposition which the teaching of Siin 
met will be extended to the doctrine of Christianity. In 
consequence of Siin's writings, the first couplets of one of 
the most widely-read tracts in China, the San-tzi-ching, 
express the Confucian view of human nature. The author 
of this primer of the Chinese language was a descendant 
of a distinguished disciple of the great sage. Freely trans- 
lated, these couplets run thus : " Originally human nature is 
good, but through bad surroundings becomes corrupted." As 
this small book is the first used in a Chinese school, and its 
contents are the earliest instalment of knowledge a boy gets, 
it is not surprising that it has exercised a powerful influence 
in favour of the Menci..n theory. Siin is as unknown to the 
average Chinese as Socinus is to the Christian masses of 
to-day. The controversies on human nature continued for 
centuries, and influenced men's conduct in one way or another. 
As in other countries, eclecticism came to settle the long- 
continued disputes. The orthodox Confucianists had at length 
to admit there was an evil tendency in the human breast, and 
this they attributed to the union of the soul with matter and 
to the existence of passions. 

Leaving now Confucianism and its opponents, let us briefly 
consider the greatest system of thought which has ever 
originated in China. Taoism is a transcendental philosophy, 
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•wide in its scope, high in its aim, and sublime in its concep- 
tions. The founder of the school of Taoism is Lau-tsz, a 
contemporary of Confucius. Taoism is derived from the ever- 
recurring word Tao, which means the method, the road ; and 
the descriptions of which form the foundation of the whole 
system. Lau-tsz is the reputed author of the Tao-teh-ching, 
the Bible of Taoism. The conceptions of Lau-tsz are quite 
incompatible with those of Confucius. There is recorded an 
interview between the mystic philosopher and the plain-spoken 
moralist. Lau-tsz was then an old man, but Confucius was 
just in his prime. The aged recluse made a great impression 
on the mind of Confucius, although he scoffed at the young 
man's ideas, called his hopes delusions, condemned his politi- 
cal aims as vanities. It is admitted by all that Lau-tsz is a 
philosopher, A\hilst the Confucianists have never risen very 
much higher than didactic moralists. These have neither the 
depth nor the breadth of Lau-tsz. European students of 
philosophy are apt to find the Confucian Analects dull and 
insipid, and to be worried with the commonplaces, what though 
these embody immortal truths. In the writings of Lau-tsz, 
however, the foreign student sees evidence of a highly philo- 
sophic mind, equal to the highest flights of fancy and to the 
most subtle creations of the imagination. The subject of 
Taoism is in itself a very sublime one. It is the underlying 
principle of the universe, the reason that shall make manifest 
the mysterious mechanism of the kosmos, the unwritten law 
whereby nature is governed, the universal spirit that pervades 
and regulates the complex processes of the visible and invisible 
■world — in short, "the hypostatic quiddity, which underlies all 
phenomena and of which they are a manifestation only " 
(Balfour). Speculations of the most abstruse kind naturally 
abound in the Taoist literature. Far-reaching and problema- 
tical as these are, they include within their scope the theory 
of the creation of the world, the law of the metamorphosis of 
matter, and, with the latter, astrology and alchemy. The 
dreams of the Taoist school have been from the earliest times 
the elixir vitce and the lapis philosophorum. These are the 
■subjects which Confucius did not teach or even touch upon. 
Confucius naturally feels suspicious of the wisdom of such a 
philosophy. In the Taoist mind the word Ti, a God, is not 
so clear and distinct as Confucius may desire. He dreads the 
influence of Lau-tsz, and endeavours to safeguard his own 
principles from the blasting corruption of Taoism. The word 
God is being used in a sense contrary to the meaning attached 
to it in the ancient classics, and, rather than retain the word 
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and afford an everlasting source of dispute on the personality 
of God between the Taoists and himself, he adopts the 
expedient best calculated to preserve the purit}' of the ancient 
teaching and to draw a sure line of distinction between his 
own teaching and the doctrine of Lau-tsz. For this reason I 
believe the symbol T'ien, or Heaven, has been used by Confu- 
cianists after the example of the master. 

Tao explains everything in nature is eternal and nameless.. 
It is existent before the time God was. It is omnipresent, yet 
invisible; formless, yet the generating principle of all form.. 
Tao is passive and impersonal, yet it is the spontaneous 
generator and sustainer of life. Tao is impartial, yet operates 
for the good of all. Such sublime speculations are to Confu- 
cius so much folly and superstition. He regards such as 
totally unsuitable to practical men in their daily duties of life. 
The Taoism of modern China shews that Confucius' opinion 
is not far from the truth. Modern Taoism is a low and 
degrading superstition, with a pantheon and a system of 
demonology unrivalled in the world for its fables and preten- 
sions. Much of its modern ritual is borrowed from Buddhism. 
It has a clergy and hierarchy who rank with the bonzes as the 
lowest class of the community. The grand philosophy of 
Lau-tsz has simply become a low form of idolatry and devil- 
worship, associated with witchcraft, astrology, divination, and 
alchemy. The Pope of Taoism claims, more than any Pope 
of Rome has even dreamt of, to have conquered nature, over- 
come the transforming processes of Tao, and have become 
like Tao itself by perfect conformity with it, and through the 
elixir vitce. at once immortal and ever youthful. But let us 
not judge of Lau-tsz by the follies of his successors; let us 
rather remember he was the first to teach the divine doctrine 
of doing good in return for evil, thus anticipating Jesus by at 
least half a millennium. The words of Lau-tsz are, " Recom- 
pense injury with kindness." When Confucius was asked 
what he would do in return for injury, he said: " Recompense- 
kindness with kindness, but return justice for injury." Christ- 
ianity and Taoism agree on this point, and missionaries have 
taken occasion to make unfavourable criticisms against Confu- 
cianism on this score. But justice requires us to state that 
Confucianism does not aim at an inimitable ideal, but is 
intended as a guide for practical men. Whatever may be the 
saying of Jesus, the Chinese have not learnt, after centuries of 
contact with European Christianised nations, that these are 
willing to do them good in return for evil. On the contrary, 
the Chinese have often failed to get even justice for what 
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injury they may have inflicted on the Europeans. The ideal 
enunciation of Jesus will ever remain a lofty but impracti- 
cable conception; but, on the other hand, the universal usage 
•of mankind has conformed to the Confucian aphorism and 
thus conlirmed the wisdom of it. Taoism, as explained bj' 
Lau-tsz and his earlier followers, is a philosophic development 
of the ancient naturalistic religion, and resembles in points 
the physical speculations of Epicurus. There are in the 
earlier Taoistic writings much practical wisdom and philan- 
thropy, as well as much beauty and force of an elevating 
Ethics. Taoism, according to a European commentator, 
anticipated by 2,000 years the scientific theories of Tyndall 
and Haeckel, as well as the opinions of Kingsley and Spencer. 
I will conclude this vety hasty sketch of Taoism by sa3'ing 
that the followers of Lau-tsz caught the infection of his genius 
and became, like their profound master, subtle philosophers, 
the powerful opponents of the Confucianists. These two 
schools of thought have in turn, in the course of history, 
gained the ascendency over each other, and from each there 
have turned out men worthv of their countrv and their gene- 
ration, distinguished alike for their noble patriotism, their 
philanthrop}', and their virtues, the records of whose lives 
sometimes form the sole redeeming features in the darkest 
pages of Chinese history. 

I have dwelt at some length on the systems of native 
growth, as these are not so well known, and I hasten now to 
refer in the briefest manner to the exotic religions that have 
become naturalised in China. These are Buddhism and its 
offshoot, the religion of masterly inactivit}^, Judaism, Muham- 
medanism, and Christianity. 

Islam has not developed in China in the same way as it 
did in Europe. What Islam has been in the West, Buddhism 
has been its counterpart in the East. Fortunately the original 
Buddhism of India, the transcendental reflections of Sakya- 
muni are well known. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
Buddhism as we find it in China. This creed was known in 
the country about the beginning of the Christian era, possibly 
in the lifetime of Jesus. The ancient religion and the rival 
schools of philosophy and ethics closely occupied the national 
mind, but they appealed very shghtly, if at all, to the feelings 
and emotions, so that when Buddhism came, it found a fertile 
field unoccupied and almost immediately began to flourish. 
Buddhism offers tangible material rewards for meritorious 
deeds, and tempts the would-be believer with a blessed exist- 
ence, full of life's pleasures and beauties but without its 
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cares and toils, in the glorious paradise in heaven. For the 
evildoers, both hell and purgatory are ready for them. Now, 
Confucianism recognises no hell and refers to no paradise. 
Taoism — I mean the philosophical Taoism of Lau-tsz and 
Chwang-tsz — cannot admit the necessity for either a heaven 
or a hell ; to work for reward or to abstain from anything 
from fear of punishment is to give up spontaneity of action, 
to live not in accordance with the Tao. This m\stical 
philosophy demands its adherents to allow themselves to come 
under the full control of Tao, and without effort, without 
external stimulus, to achieve the happiness of mankind by 
spontaneous accord with the promptings of nature. The 
remnants of ancient superstitions, while they provided objects 
of terror in the shape of ghosts, spirits, etc., provided no means 
for warding off these imaginary foes of humanity. Buddhism, 
with its rituals, salvation by merit, invocation of saints, 
charms, etc., supplies an obviousl}- felt want. It gives to the 
believer present ease of mind and future inheritance of a 
blissful paradise. The ignorant masses of mankind are always 
ready to have their own work done for ihem by others. .They 
want a Saviour, and Buddhism gives them a Mediator, whose 
words can prevail against the gates of hell and move the 
angels ofheaven. Further, Buddhism came into China as an 
elaborated idolatry, with a pantheon of Buddhas and saints, 
which may well excite the envy of pious Catholics. Its 
pompous ritual, with drums, gongs, bells and cymbals, and 
the gorgeous parade of its priestly paraphernalia, appeal to the 
senses as well as to the intellect. The pious priests can see 
all the evil spirits, and by uttering the names of Buddha can 
compel their retreat. Hence it is common, both in Japan and 
in China, to hear the common folk in moments of terror call 
out " Sakya-moni, Sakya-mcni, Omito-fuk," i.e., Sakyamuni, 
Amitabuddha. This practice of calling out to saints in times 
of trouble is a well-known one. Further than the above, 
Buddhism really introduces a new conception, viz. the con- 
tinuity and impermanence of nature. These terms are 
contradictory, but I cannot pause to discuss them ; they are 
fully illustrated in the works of Rhys Davids, etc. The 
so-called self-annihilation is, after all, only a forgetting of self 
for the sake of others, man being only the temporary link of a 
long series of prior changes and the forerunner of further 
metamorphoses to come. By overcoming all the obstacles 
that can be now recognised and done away with, fewer diffi- 
culties will confront the future race of men, our lineal 
descendants, in whom is established our immortality, in whose 
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ultimate happiness is our salvation. This view of immortality 
is now, however, the scientific view, and Weissman has con- 
tributed very thoughtful essays on it, curiously suggesting to 
my mind the Buddhistic sutras. In the Buddhism of China, 
however, all these lofty concepts are materialised and 
humanised. The doctrine of metempsychosis is explained by 
means of anecdotes and legends which are believed in as 
truthful history. The punishments of purgatory afford to the 
vindictive an easy means of wreaking his vengeance on his 
enemies. The common saying is: You can escape man, but 
you cannot escape the earth-prison or purgatory. These 
beliefs have now a firm hold in China, inasmuch as the priests 
have adapted their rituals to the Chinese idol of ancestral 
worship. They prepare the \\ay of the dead man, -help him 
on his journey, provide him with guides and letters of recom- 
mendation to hell ! They deliver him up from purgator}- for so 
many coppers. They send gold and sil\er, mansions, men — 
whatever, in short, his remaining surviving relatives can afford. 
Buddhism is thus firmly welded with the ancient ancestral 
cult, .and is the real obstacle to reforms. Buddhism gives 
relief to every ill from which the native mind seeks protection, 
and manufactures rites and incantations according to demand. 
The fusion of other Chinese ideas with Buddhism reminds us 
of the survivals in Christianity of the beliefs of heathen times. 
The "dim religious light" of Engli?h churches built on the 
mediaeval type, and the habit of lighting candles in daylight, 
reminds us of the groves in the dark primeval forests, where 
the barbaric Teutons bowed before the awe-inspiring and fiery 
Wodin. 

Lastly, Chinese Buddhism is peculiar by being connected 
with the worship of the Eternal One, Amita, and the Goddess 
of Mercy, Kwan-Yin._ The sutra of Amitabha was translated 
in the second century of the Christian era. For the first time 
in Chinese history the people had presented to them the 
prospect of a heavenly resting-place in the glorious region of 
the sunset, at once symbolical of the end of life and of the 
sublime glories of the lurid West. This touched the con- 
sciences of the masses, and, in spite of the warnings and 
protests of the literati. Buddhism made good progress. Han- 
wen-kung, whom I have already referred to, was banished 
from the centre of civilisation for writing against Buddhistic 
innovations. 

Buddhistic writings in China show evidence of contamina- 
tion with Persian doctrines, and some experts believe that 
much of the Indian system savours of an Iranian or Persian 
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origin. The fundamental theories of Buddhism find their 
prototypes in the doctrines of Zarathustra. The marks of its 
Persian origin are to be found in the common worship of saintly 
relics and in the remnants of the once extensive worship of 
Mithra. As I have mentioned, Amitaand Kwan- Yin are favourite 
deities. The goddess Kwan-Yin is represented as a young 
female with a child in her arms, and with the sacred bird 
holding a loop of rosary by its mouth. The pictures suggest 
the image of the Madonna and Child. What I am about to 
allude to is of considerable interest to students of religion. 
When the Jesuits arrived in China they were struck by the 
remarkable similarity between their own religion and that of 
Buddhism. Further than the rituals, mass, and gorgeous 
drapery, the Buddhistic monasteries were centres of intel- 
lectual activity, in which was inculcated a very admirable 
code of ethics. Buddhism appeared so blameless, and so like 
their own religion, that the Roman Catholics wrote to the 
Pope complaining that the Devil had anticipated them by 
counterfeiting a religion amongst the heathen as a parody to 
that of God. Some missionaries, from pure ignorance, write 
that the Chinese borrowed the idea of a Goddess of Mercy 
from the Christian Virgin and Child. I maintain, however, 
that neither did the Christians borrow it from the Chinese, 
nor vice versa the Chinese from the Christians. The truth is 
that in both cases we have a concealed Mithraistic worship at 
the bottom. Amita and Kwan-Yin are simply Mithra, the 
Sun God, and Alitta, the Syrian goddess who carries her babe 
in her arms. The latter has a more ancient prototype in Isis 
the Virgin. Regarding Christianity, the early Church apolo- 
gists complained bitterly about the Devil making Mithraism 
an exact counterpart of the religion of God. The arguments 
of Justin Martyr against the myth of Perseus, the begotten 
son of a virgin, are exactly the same as those which the 
Catholics urged against Buddhism. Christianity, as seen in 
the heretical sects, chiefly the Gnostics, bears evidence to the 
large amount of Mithraic elements in it. Christianity suc- 
ceeded so well that it was more than probable that the 
progress was due to the humanisation of the worship of the 
Sun-god, the reduction of the philosophic epics of the abori- 
ginal myths into concrete human forms and ideas, in order to 
give the savage hordes a religion suitable to their understand- 
ing. Further, Christianity, with its Saviour and doctrine of 
benevolence, was more adapted for an unwarlike, emotional, 
and degenerating race of the later Roman period than for the 
savage warriors of classical Europe. If this is admitted, we 
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trace both Christianity and Buddhism to a common source. 
The Essenes amongst the Jews, — indeed, Jesus himself was 
an Essene, — entertained views not unhke those taught by 
Buddhism. 

The oneness of Islam is best seen in China; but 
■Christianity forms the exception, inasmuch as its mysteries, 
including the Passion and the Resurrection, bear witness to a 
Mithraic contamination. Islam is the faith of resignation to 
the Divine will, and its fundamental principles appear most 
■distinctly in Muhammedanism. Judaism has been known in 
China since the second century before Christ. It never made 
any progress, was confined to the Jewish colonies, and had no 
influence on the national mind. The Jews, however, were 
considerably influenced by their surroundings ; and in the 
present century the descendants, very few in number, of the 
Jews have forgotten Hebrew, given up the reading of their 
Scriptures, and are being absorbed amongst the Confucianists 
or the Muhammedans. The religion of the latter is one of 
some importance in China, and has been the cause of numerous 
rebellions. It was originally the religion of the wandering tribes 
who came from the North and West, chiefly through Turkestan. 
The number of Muhammedans can never be exactly known, but 
they are found in all the northern, western, and south-eastern 
provinces. The Muhammedans of China are less bigoted than 
those elsewhere. They regard, very justly, the Jews as 
of the same religion as themselves. They read the Koran 
in the original, but build their mosques in the Chinese 
style of architecture. Excepting their religious teachers — 
tor Muhammedanism recognises no priest— the Muslims 
■cannot be distinguished from other Chinese by their dress. 
Occasionally the common people too wear the turban. 

Lastly, Christianity has come to the Chinese to offer 
them spiritual salvation. Christianity is just the development 
of the nascent conception of a Saviour to be found in Hebrew 
prophetical writings, chiefly after the Persian conquest, — an 
idea doubtless borrowed from the later Avesta, where a Saviour 
is promised to come "from the seed' of Zoroaster and to be 
born of a virgin." .... It cannot be denied that Persian 
religion exercised a great influence on the Jews, and the very 
fact of a Jewish sect being called after the Persians, Pharisee 
■or Farsi, shows the intimate connection between Persian and 
Jewish thought at one time. The Mithraistic elements in 
Christianity have been referred to, and are responsible for the 
■difference between Jesuism and Christianity. The Nestorians, 
according to a Chinese inscription discovered by the Jesuits, 
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entered China in the seventh century. They evidently made 
some progress, but before long ceased to exist. Now, Christ- 
ianity, in its present forms, not only offers nothing new to the 
credulous, but also appears to be less logical than Buddhism. 
The doctrine of atonement cannot but be a puzzle to a people 
whose ideas of the Almighty are entirely different, and who 
recognise neither Eden nor Eve. The idea of a Saviour dying 
for mankind is to be found in ancient pagan philosophy, and 
the theory that by Christ's death the believers in His teaching 
become absolved from the sin of Adam is a Pauline invention, 
clearly at variance with the words of the Master himself, 
" Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of the Father 
which is in Heaven." (Matt. vii. 21.) This absolutely proves 
that according to Jesus salvation is ensured not by faith in 
Him, in His Divine origin, etc., but belongs to those who live 
conscientiously for the good of the world, doing the will of the 
Father. Jesuism, without the Mithraistic accretions of Christ- 
ianity, is only another form of the Buddhism of Sakyamuni, 
in which eternal life takes the place of Nirvana ; it is another 
interpretation of the conflict between good and evil, another 
attempt at the solution of the fascinating but awful problem 
of the origin and destiny of man. There is really no conflict 
between Jesuism and Confucianism in point of doctrine. 
From the foregoing it must be evident that Christianity came 
too late into China. It has succeeded to' a certain extent, but 
the fact remains that, after centuries of history in China, 
in spite of the fact that many Christians held high posts in the 
Imperial Court, none of the ideas of Christianity have found 
their way into the lives, thought, or language of the people. 
The Chinese Christians are essentially Buddhists in thought, 
inasmuch as the Buddhistic equivalents are used in translating 
such words as hell, purgatory, sin, etc. Christianity will only 
overcome the other faiths in China if it can absorb them, if it 
can adapt itself to the needs of the Chinese. Otherwise 
Christianity can only be an exotic thorn to the side of China, 
the cause of rebellion,— ^e.g., the great Taipeng revolt, — the 
excuse for foreign aggrandisement, the object of detestation 
by patriotic men. One fact of great importance the mission- 
ary has not sufficiently realised, and that is, a Chinaman can 
scarcely be a Christian in China without becoming almost 
completely denationalised. The very social fabric of China 
must be broken up if the Chinese as a whole become Christian. 
If the missionaries to the Chinese will take the words of Jesus 
Himself for their guidance, they cannot but find abundance of 
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work for them, and certainly in China thej' will meet with 
every respect and admiration. They will find that after all, 
after deducting any mental variation and the racial equation,, 
there is a common basis on which all religions rest, and that 
all human creeds have a common object in view, the ameliora- 
tion of our lot in the world, and if possible beyond it. 

If, in this hastily-written and imperfect essay on a great 
subject, I have impressed upon you one fact, the unity of 
human religions, I shall consider my efforts amply rewarded. 
I hope also that I have brought forward sufficient data to 
allow one to form a fair opinion on the religious wants of the 
Chinese and on the necessity of Christian enterprise. Not 
only China, but also the world, requires a new religion, that 
will give us peace and happiness in life ^^■ithout creating 
disputes and discussions which make living less endurable 
than before. I must conclude with the wish that at no 
distant period the East and West may find a common ground 
of understanding, may join issue to promote the general 
welfare of mankind, and cease from the strife which strains 
and embitters the relation of the Occident with the Orient. If 
for no other cause than the unity of our race and the unity of 
our religion, the East and West have sufficient grounds for 
coming to lasting terms of friendship and goodwill, for estab- 
lishing a firm bond of sympathy, which will be but the 
prologue to the great millennium. 
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ESSAY 

By G. T. Hare, Esq. 

IN a short essay like this it is impossible to do more than 
very lightly sketch in the outlines of a burning question. 

My only claim to venture to address you is that, as a 
layman, I have had opportunities of understanding and appre- 
ciating the nature of the contending elements of which this 
religious problem is made up. In Western nations, in most 
■discussions on the subject, the torrid zeal of religious enthu- 
siasm, national bias, and theological intolerance cloud the real 
issues at stake, and leave the candid inquirer without means 
of arriving at a fair and sober-minded conclusion. To-night 
I propose to confine myself to a recital and discussion of 
acknowledged facts and to draw certain inferences from them. 

I have divided the subject-matter of the paper into two 
parts. In the first part I shall attempt to shew and explain 
the grounds of the bitter antagonism of the Chinese against 
the Christian missionary propaganda in China. In the second 
part I shall point out how seemingh' impossible it is to solve 
the difficulties that missionary enterprise has given rise to in 
China ; and, in conclusion, I shall venture to express my own 
private views as to the future. 

Part I. 

I. Christianity was introduced into China by the Nes- 
torian Christians in the seventh century, and was at first well 
received. For some live centuries their leaders made converts 
and established churches, but by the time the Catholic 
missionaries arrived from Italy, in the fifteenth century, all 
traces of this Mediseval Christianity had practically disap- 
peared. In the interval China had been practically divided up 
between Buddhism and Mohammedanism. The success of 
the Jesuits in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is well 
known. They gained the confidence and respect of the 
Chinese Emperors and won a number of converts. But for 
the bigotry and intolerance of the Pope, the Roman Catholics 
might have ultimately succeeded. By the official classes of 
China, however, they were always opposed, and, when occasion 
offered, were persecuted. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
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century, edicts forbidding them to cany out their propaganda 
were issued, and sometimes enforced and sometimes ignored 
by the authorities. As a rule the safety of the missionaries 
depended on the personal favour of the Chinese Eniperors„ 
who valued highly the scientific attainments of the Jesuits.. 
By the time, however, the English and French came to China 
in this century, the Catholics had been driven out of the 
central provinces, and most of their property had been con- 
fiscated. After the capture of Peking and the burning of the 
Summer Palace by the allied troops of France and England 
in 1858, the treaty of Tientsin gained from China a concession 
granting protection to foreign missionaries and immunit)- from 
persecution to their converts. It is on this treaty that modera 
missionary enterprise depends. 1 mention these historical 
facts to show that, while Buddhism and Mohammedanism 
entered China and qnietl}- became part of the national reHgion 
without meeting ^^■ith opposition from the Government, the 
introduction of Christianity, on the other hand, had been 
S3-stematically opposed by the high officials of China for some 
two hundred years before the victorious armies of the West 
forced the Chinese Government to sanction its propagation. 

It will be noted, therefore, that the Chinese have at any 
rate been consistent in their opposition to the introduction of 
Christianity into China, and that this antagonism is not a 
growth of modern times. 

2. Before inquiring into the sources of Chinese hostility, 
it may be well to point out that the Chinese have never 
objected to the principles and teachings of Christianity as a 
religion. In fact, as far as religions pure and simple go, China 
can appeal to the broad facts of history and say that for 
thirty centuries no religious wars have distracted her 
Empire; as far as religion itself is concerned, — whether it be 
the Gospel of Christ, the Law of Buddha, the Koran of Moham- 
med, the Ethics of Confucius, or the Mysteries of Laotzii and 
Chuang Tsz, — China has sho^^■n herself prepared to tolerate 
and patronise them all. She has no powerful religious bias. 
As religions, too, Mohammedanism and Buddhism are just as 
subversive of the principles of Chinese theocracy as the 
Christian religion ; further, they were introduced from foreign 
countries, and in spite of this were accepted by the Chinese 
people. The introduction, however, of modern Christianity 
into China has aroused the bitter detestation of the Chinese 
people of all classes. This hostility, however, is directed 
not so much against Christianity as a religion as against its 
foreign agents the missionaries, their modes of working, and 
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the position they have taken up towards the established 
religious institutions of the Chinese. 

3. Of the intensity and depth of this anti-Christian 
feeling there can be no doubt. It is universal, and time 
increases rather than diminishes it. The Chinese are, as a 
race, peculiarly amenable to reason, and law-abiding as long 
as they are treated justly and firmly. There must, therefore, 
be some;thing very bitter and far-reaching in the Christian 
propagandism to rouse such rancorous hostility in them. The 
cold test of practical analysis shews that the missionaries in 
China have failed to explain why the Chinese hate them. 
The two chief reasons given by them are, firstly, that they are 
hated for their Master's sake, arid, secondly, that the Chinese 
■object to Christianity as the}- object to any other foreign 
institution being introduced into China. If this latter reason 
were the true explanation, one must ask, how is it that the 
Chinese have received foreign improvements and made some 
use of Western sciences ; and how is it that foreign merchants 
■and foreign trade do not cause chronic disturbances, pillagings 
of godowns, and loss of life ? 

The broad fact remains that during the last fifty }'ears all 
the serious troubles between treaty powers and the Chinese 
Government in China proper (from the massacre at Tientsin 
in 1870 up to the murders in Kucheng last year) have arisen 
out of causes connected with Christian proselytism- We 
must, therefore, abandon the explanations offered us by the 
missionaries and look elsewhere for the truth. 

4. The true root of the Chinese aversion to the propa- 
gation of Christianity as presented to them to-day by Catholic 
and Protestant missionaries is the belief that its adoption 
would break up the whole system of Chinese political and 
■social life, and in its place introduce a theory of government 
peculiar to the West, and unsuited to the Chinese people and 
their conditions. 

To explain this fully it is necessary to go into some 
detail. 

5. Every one knows that the Government of China is 
based on the patriarchal theory. The Emperor rules by 
virtue of a divine right. He is the Viceregent of God. All 
the officers of government stand in loco parentis to the -people 
as the father stands in regard to his own farriity. Under this 
system the unit of society is the family, not, as in the West, the 
individual. The individual, therefore, has no rights, no liberty, 
no privileges ; only duties to the family, to the State. From 
this system springs the theory of the mutual responsibility of 
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all classes by which Government controls Chinese life. If a 
bankruptcy occurs, if a murder is committed, there is no 
escape. If the culprit is not forthcoming, the family or the 
clan must suffer. It is to perpetuate this theory that the 
Chinese classics insist on the necessit}' of filial piety. It is to 
make it sacred and holy in the sight of all men that China has 
for forty centuries zealously carried out (what is the real 
national religion) the worship of ancestors. It is to support 
this theory of life that millions of literary students are 
nurtured in the Chinese classics and selected to assist in 
carrying it out. 

6. Catholic and Protestant missionaries alike, however, 
have declared war to the knife against ancestral worship, and 
■compel a convert to destroy the Shen Chu or ancestral tablets 
of his forefather if he wishes to enter the Christian church. 
To the Chinaman the suppression of ancestral worship and of 
the theory of life and government that it represents appears as 
gross iconoclasm. To his mind it means nothing less than the 
complete disintegration of the Chinese social fabric and the 
collapse of Chinese morality. It is well, therefore, to grasp 
the fact that, first and foremost, the Chinaman honestly 

'believes that the missionary's attitude of relentless hostility 
towards ancestral religion and native ethics generally will, if 
unopposed, be the ruin of his country. 

7. The missionary 'is further hated and opposed owing 
to the political position in which he is placed by the treaty 
powers. 

8. The missionaries owe their presence in China to the 
force of the secular arm. The coercion of the English and 
French troops some fifty years ago compelled the Chinese to 
admit missionaries into China and to protect them and their 
•converts. Missionaries are, therefore, the badge of the con- 
tinued ascendency of an alien power, still maintained, as they 
"were introduced, by force of arms. This gives the missionary 
an assumption of political power which brings him into 
conflict with the constituted authorities of the land. It is the 
;germ of a struggle between the ecclesiastical and secular 
power. Catholic missionaries systematically teach their flocks 
to look to the pastor rather than to the magistrate for help 
and advice. Protestant missionaries claim special privileges 
for their converts, and support them in everything as far as 
they dare without involving themselves with their Consul. 
As a matter of fact, unless both Catholics and Protestants did 
this, they would make few, if any, converts. 
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9. No one can be surprised that the Chinese educated 
classes and the officials regard this assumption of political 
power on the part of the missionaries with suspicion, hatred,, 
and distrust. Anything in the form of a secret society in 
China is as much feared by the people as hated by the 
Government. It is the form in which insurrections always rise. 
in China. It is rank rebellion against the theory of mutual 
responsibility on which the Chinese theory of government is 
grounded. To form a secret society in China is high treason^ 
and the penalty is death. The educated gentry and the local 
authorities look upon the missionai"}- flocks as secret societies, 
hostile to the Commonwealth and a danger to the State. Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that the Chinaman 
ignores the spiritual and benevolent asjiect of the missionary's 
^vork. He remembers that the Taipeng rebellion was begun 
b}- a Christian convert, was projected to Christiiinise the 
coaiitry, and was publicly supported in its inception by the 
Protestant missionaries. In this frightful \'isitation, by which 
over 20,000,000 Chinese perished, he sees the working of an 
insidious Christian imperium in tmperio. 

10. Finally, the missionaries themselves, their modus 
operandi, their own conduct, their manner of living, are mis-- 
understood by the Chinese, and become in turn a stumbling- 
block, a stone of offence. 

The great majority of missionaries are ill-selected for 
their work and badly trained. They as a rule take up a 
position of implacable hostility to all native religion and 
ethics, and make few or no attempts to study or understand 
them. Their teaching, too, is wild in its doctrine and bewild- 
ering in its expression. The missionaries are not even agreed 
as to the term wherewith to express the name of the Deity 
they preach ; Catholics, Americans, and English employ diffe- 
rent words. Neither are the missionaries agreed as to the 
form of religion China is to take. Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants with all their separate sects, Jesuits, Trappists, 
Dominicans, members of the Churches of England, Scotland, 
Canada, Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Australia, — Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Free Christians, American Bnptists, and so 
on, — each claims to be the true prophet, and each disparages 
his neighbour's theology. The wholesale distribution of 
translations of the Bible (especially of the Old Testament) 
without notes or revision, far from being aids to the spread 
of Christianity, is another cause for stumbling. The points 
that seem most unholy and unintelligible to the Chinese are 
picked out by the educated classes, and the whole work is held 
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up to shame, ridicule, and scorn. Again, nothing has done 
greater harm to or given rise to deeper contempt for the 
Christian cause than the employment of hundreds of 3'oung 
unmarried girls in missionar\- work in the interior of China. 
This practice gives rise to pardonable misinterpretation on the 
part of the Chinese, and throws unspeakable discredit on the 
missions. Again, the injudicious way in which orphanages, 
sisterhoods, medical establishments are kept closed to the 
Chinese public, and to official supervision, exposes mission- 
aries to much abuse and foul slander amongst the credulous 
masses. Further, to the want of tact and knowledge dis- 
played by missionaries in acquiring land and constructing 
buildings in the interior is due more than one-half of the 
disturbances that occur. In the treaty ports, where Consuls 
supervise this matter, no trouble arises. Finally, it is unfor- 
tunate — to many it may sound untrue, but it is a fact — that 
educated Chinamen see little to love or admire in the 
character and life of the missionaries. Povertj^ frugality, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, are factors in life thoroughly well 
understood by every Chinaman. But the Chinaman from his 
standpoint cannot see where the missionary devotion and 
self-sacrifice come in, China never asked for Christianity, 
and resents the intrusion of its agents. On the other hand, 
every Chinaman sees that missionaries, taken on the whole, 
are comparatively well off as far as loaves and fishes go, 
consequently they regard missionaries in the light of a secular 
"service," and draw their own conclusions as to the mis- 
sionary's motives. As a corollary to this is the further fact 
that Chinese Christian converts are said not " to belong to " 
such-and-such religions, as Buddhists and others are said to, 
but " to live upon their religion," i.e., to depend upon it for 
material support. The use of this language is universal, and 
shows what the Chinese view of the native Christian is. 

11. Such, briefly summarised, is the indictment brought 
against missionaries in China by the Chinese. I will now 
shortly discuss how far it seems possible to improve the 
position of affairs and reconcile the warring elements. 

Part II. 

12. If the missionaries as a body are determined to hold 
no parley with the national rehgion of China as embodied in 
the rites of ancestral worship, their only chance of ultimate 
success lies in union amongst themselves. But there seems 
little hope of this. As a rule the Roman Catholics are well 
organised and under excellent discipline. On the other hand, 

6 
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the Protestants are split up into innumerable sects, and while 
some disown connection with any church, all are more or less 
independent. For various reasons it seems hopeless to expect 
the Catholic and Protestant churches to sink their differences 
of doctrine and unite to convert the Chinese. Then comes 
the next point. Is it possible for the treaty powers to make 
further treaty regulations with the Chinese Government, 
controUinj^, defining, and limiting the position of European 
missionaries in China ? I am afraid no such common action 
is likely. France and Russia rt'ould certainly decline to make 
any further treaty with China to help the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and would probably object to Great Britain taking, 
independent action. Germany could only be trusted to make 
political capital out of any such attempt. As concerted 
action by the foreign powers seems eminently unlikely, no 
regulations drawn up by the Chinese Government for Christian 
missionaries would be of service, because the missionaries 
belong to different nationalities, and would ignore regulations 
that were not recognised by their particular representatives. 

13. As no common action, either amongst the missionaries 
themselves or between the Western nations interested in them, 
seems possible, the present state of things must continue till 
either the missionaries or the Chinese give way. Let us con- 
sider their resources. 

14. The expense of this missionary crusade is enormous, 
and the waste of human life is as great. It is only possible 
to get approximate statistics on these points. As to the 
Catholics, roughly speaking, there are some 1,000 European 
and a number of native priests — I cannot say how many. 
The Catholic converts are stated to be about one million. 
This is the result of some four centuries of work. The great 
majority of their converts were made in the past, before the 
European Powers intervened in Chinese affairs. Catholic 
missionaries no longer travel about and preach. They seem 
to be content with their present hai'vest. The annual cost of 
the Catholic mission in China is about one million and a half 
dollars. 

The Protestant missionaries number about 1,300; the 
married women and single ladies number another 800, and the 
native priests nearly 2,000. Their converts number about 
40,000. This is the result of some seventy years' working. 
The annual cost of supporting the various Protestant missions 
is put down as over three million dollars. The mission reports 
shew that the average number of converts made the last few 
years ranges from 2,000 to 3,000. (This makes no allowance 
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for lapses, and presumes thaf all conversions are genuine.) 
The aggregate body of missionaries numbers about 2,000 in 
all, plus another 1,060 ordained natives, all directly engaged 
in proselytising. Annually, therefore, each missionary, plus a 
native priest, converts nearlj' two Chinamen a year, roughly at 
a cost of $10,000 a convert. 

15. The resources of the Chinese are union, numbers, 
and time. The great masses of the Chinese resent bitterly 
the attempt of the missionaries to take away their national 
religion. This hostility deepens and widens in proportion to 
the success of the missionaries. Time has rubbed down 
prejudices amongst the Chinese in their commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse with the West during the last fifty 
years, but it has not lessened in the least degree the ill-feeling 
entertained against the missionaries. Further, the immense 
resistance that such a colossal mass of Chinese combined 
■offers seems to render the missionary crusade a hopeless one. 
Most observers in China say that at present the missionary 
work is (in proportion to the money spent on and the lives 
devoted to the cause) receding rather than advancing, and 
'doing more harm, proportionally, than good. From the point 
of view of numbers, it is calculated that the missionary will 
have to convert eighteen times faster than by his own statistics 
he is doing, merely to keep pace with the average increase of 
the population. In course of time, too, when the facts become 
better known, perhaps that part of the benevolent public who 
now support these missions may become 'dissatisfied with the 
■enormous expense and meagre results of the campaign, and feel 
convinced that it is useless to attempt to force Christianity 
on the Chinese in violence of their moral convictions. 

16. In conclusion, one or two general remarks on the 
<juestion may not be out of place. In discussing it, I have 
omitted referring to benevolent secular institutions (such as 
hospitals, schools, dispensaries, famine relief committees, 
•orphanages, etc.). These are works of Western philanthropy 
supported by all Europeans irrespective of race and creed. 
The, Chinese, too, are grateful for what medical science has 
done for them, though they object to the Doctor with a Bible 
in one hand and a surgical knife in the other. 

17. In the Far East it is noticeable that the great 
majority of European laymen do not regard missionary work 
■with the same favour that residents in the West do. In 
China this is primarily due to the behef that the missionary is 
an unnecessary element of disturbance, a factor that cannot do 
what he calls good without doing. what the laymen call harm. 
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The interests of commerce and of professional work in China 
depend largely on the friendly relations and goodwill existing 
between business men and the Chinese. The missionary 
unfortunately is aggressive. Illwill, distrust, and hatred dog 
his steps. This is inimical to good feelings, and it reacts on 
the business relations of the laymen with the Chinese. 

There is, too, an uneasy suspicion in the mind of the old 
China hand, who goes home and hears missionary doings 
discussed, that the public who support China missions do not 
understand the position of the people they so generously 
subscribe to convert. Between Chinamen and the savages of 
Central Africa and the heathen of the Pacific Islands there is 
a great gulf. The Eastern resident knows that China is the 
possessor of an ancient civilisation that has stood the strain 
and wear of thirty centuries, and that its people are a race 
endowed with highly-developed intellectual faculties. The 
layman in the East has had practical experience of Chinese 
ability, and discovered that in the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of every-day life and work the Chinaman is little 
inferior to himself. But the ignorance of the West of the 
East is appalling, and missionary literature, sermons, and 
platform appeals are the last sources whsre one will learn that 
the Chinaman is not a benighted savage, but quite as capable 
as Exeter Hall of looking after his own religious wants. On 
another point, too, many Eastern residents think that the 
missionary is on his defence at the bar of his supporters. 
In India, in many parts in China, in all Japan, and, I may 
add, in Singapore, the earlier passion of the missionary for 
proselytising has grown comparatively cold. Instead of con- 
verting the heathen, the missionaries have taken to establishing- 
a large number of secular institutions — schools, colleges, 
boarding-houses, clubs, etc. The home public are informed 
that these institutions are conversion hotbeds. As a matter of 
fact, however, proselytism is only superBcially and parentheti- 
cally embodied in these schemes. It is in the knowledge of 
all who know anything about Eastern people that these 
institutions are mainly patronised by those who wish to get 
a good English education cheaply. I say nothing about the 
utility of these institutions. I merely wish to note that many 
Eastern residents think that the missionaries systematically 
misuse mission funds in this instance, and disguise the fact in 
reports that are apt, if not intended, to be misleading. 

18. No one doubts, I suppose, that as a religion Christ- 
ianity stands out like a mountain peak above all other faiths, 
but it does not follow that all the nations of the world will' 
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accept it. India and China do not care to receive it. In 
India we do not dare to force our subjects to become 
Christians, and there the enthusiasm of the missionary is 
kept within bounds b\' the Penal Code. Yet China in no 
uncertain tone asks to be reheved of Christianity in the iorm 
it is offered her, but she is physically weak, and so it is forced 
upon her. This is a mistake, and in the long run must end in 
failure. Even now missionary efforts are like a man lashing 
the waves of the ocean. 

ig. After a lifelong study of Oriental religions, Professor 
Jebson summed up the results of his labours as follows. 
Speaking of religions in general, he said: " There is no one 
" saving religion in this \\orld. In all religions there are 
■" errors. In all there are ' divine essences ' that one must 
■" seek out without prejudice or regard for its accidental form." 
Unless missionaries in China grasp the spirit of this liberal 
theology and act upon it, I personally am convinced that the 
victory will rest with the Chinese. 

20. In any case, however, the national cult of China, 
whether it is ousted by Christianit}' or not, must command 
the respect of all thinking minds. 

Since it has survived unchanged and unimpaired amidst 
the wrecks of other religions, — since it has satisfied for nearly 
4,000 years the spiritual cravings of the mightiest aggregation 
of human beings in anj' one nation of the earth, — I cannot 
help thinking that there must be some "divine essence" in its 
gospel — some moral force in its principles, its obligations, 
and its laws. 
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ESSAY 

By R. J. Wilkinson, Esq. 

TRADITION has associated the Malay with so many 
deeds of piracy and murder that it may seem a paradox 
to discuss his claims to the comparatively harmless character 
of a minor poet. Tradition is unjust to the Malay, in that it 
makes no allowances for the circumstances in which he has 
been placed. We know from history that illiteracy is the 
very last charge that could have been brought against the 
States of the Archipelago prior to the introduction of 
Mohammedanism and Christianity. Wf also know that the 
early Mohammedan converts were animated by much of the 
mistaken zeal of the Caliph Omar, who held that literature was 
objectionable if it disagreed with the Kordn and superfluous 
if it agreed with it. This spirit of intolerance destroyed 
the extensive literature of Java, which, being written, on palm- 
leaves, required constant care to ensure its continued existence. 
This spirit survives among the scribes of the present day, who 
think it necessary to preface a classic with apologies for its 
unorthodox views, or to give it a foolish orthodoxy by 
identifying the old Hindu divinities with Moslem devils, by 
tracing the descent of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu from the 
Prophet Seth, and by making our forefather Adam figure among 
the characters of the Ramayana. Islam has given very little 
to replace the learning that it destroyed. For the last few 
centuries the Malays have been on the defensive against, the 
somewhat selfish policy of European settlers, and have had 
but little opportunity for the cultivation of literature. They 
have confined their studies to the Koran. From teachers and 
pupils they expect a certain parrot-like proficiency in the sound 
of the words, but no knowledge of the meaning of the Arabic 
and but little of the general sense of the text. Their defence 
is that their system is far simpler and just as useful as a more 
scholarly method. Is it, then, to be wondered at that Abdullah 
records in his Autobiography that only four men could read 
and write Malay at Malacca during the closing years of the 
last century ? 

Of late years there has been a marked improvement," and 
one of the most remarkable features of this revival is the 
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popularity of poetry. The books sold in the Singapore 
■* bazjiars are mostly " Shairs," or somewhat long-wijided poems 
of a modern character, sold at prices from three cents upwards, 
sometimes extending to very great length over several volumes, 
and usually commanding a considerable circulation. To give 
some idea of the extent of this literature, I may mention that 
I have no less than sixty of these in my possession, exclusive 
of prose works and older publications. I trust no one will 
suspect me of estimating the merits of literary output by its 
bulk. The importance lies in the demand rather than in the 
supply. It should be borne in mind that the editions are very 
large — rarely under a thousand — and that one poem, the Shair 
Bidasari, ran through three editions in a comparatively short 
space of time. What becomes of these books ? Many are 
shipped to Java, to Palembang, to Djambi and Bencoolen, and 
to Tringganu, and, in any case, all are at a prerhium a few 
months after they are placed on the market. These facts 
speak for themselves. Intrinsically the unpublished poetical 
literature of the Malays is more interesting than that which 
finds its way to the bazaar. The " Sh:iirs," however, claim 
our first attention because of the public interest in them, 
which their circulation proves to exist, and because of the 
hopes which this interest arouses regarding the future of a race 
which is generally believed to be utterly illiterate. 

Poetry was cultivated at a very early age in the Archi- 
pelago. The Kawi versions of the Mahabharata, of the 
Ramayana, and of the Bhauma Kavya are all metrical com- 
positions. The Malay versions of these stories — the Hikayat 
Pandawa, the Sri Rama and the Sang Samba — are not 
metrical. They are prose translations, not even containing the 
occasional pantuns which are found scattered through most 
Malay tales. 

A few of the Malay Shairs are known to date, back more 
than a century; of these the most known are the Bidasari, the 
Ken Tambuhan, the Shair Sri Bunian, and perhaps the Panji 
Samerang. None of these poems are mentioned in Wemd]5''s 
Malay bibliography, published in 1736. In fact Wemdly 
mentions no Malay poem. On the other hand, he mentions a 
Hikayat Johor Manikam ; and the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society contains a Hikayat Panji Samerang. May 
it not therefore be possible that the Malay Shair is a 
comparatively recent creation, the versification of old prose 
romances? The Shair Silambari alone is inexplicable in this 
way. But the plot is a somewhat vulgar intrigue ; the hero 
and heroine — if we may call them so— are a Malacca Portuguese 
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and' a Burmese girl ; the of her leading characters are Chinese. 
It seems hardly likely that the author was a Malay. However 
unclassical the Shair may be, there can be no question about 
its present popularity. When Abdullah the Munshi was 
driven from his bed of sickness by the great fire of Singapore 
he proceeded there and then to record, in a Shair, his feelings 
on viewing his burning boxes, his bursting oranges and his 
melting dollars. The sale of this poem recbuped him in a 
measure for the loss of his property. When, Kampong Glam 
was burnt down some years afterwards, Abdullah wrot-e 
another poem and made a profit. , His example has naturally 
been followed. The comparatively recent burning of Kampong 
Boyan gave us the " Shair Kampong Boyan di makan api." 
The floods on CoUyer Quay elicited the " Shair Bah Singa- 
pura." The Krakatoa eruption is the theme of the " Shair 
Lampong Karam," a poem which, it is unnecessary to add, 
fails to do justice to the sublimity of the subject, though 
apparently written by an eye-witness of that awful event. 
The Acheen war and the Russo-Turkish war are submitted to 
exaggeration in the " Shair Prang. Acheh '' and " Shair Prang 

«Turki." The addresses presented at Malacca in the 1887 
celebrations were collected and published to the honour of 
Her Gracious Majesty under the title of the " Shair Malaka 
Jubili." Love poems are numerous ; the " Shair Chinta 
Birahi," the " Shair^aili Mejnun," the." Shair. Burong Nuri," 
and the " Shair Burong Punggok " are those in which the 
love-motive is most pronounced. It is a remarkable feature 
of Malay love-poetry that in no case, not even in pantuns, 
have I come across an instance of repining over infidelity or 
desertion. Whenever misfortunes of this character are alluded 
to, they are always mentioned with a philosophical recognition 
of the fact that the unfaithful one can be easily replaced. 
Malay theology is discussed in the " Shair Ikan Terubok," the 
" Shair Unggas Bersoal," — where the birds hold a conference 
on the subject, — and the "Shair Iblis," where the Evil One 
takes the world into unwilling confidence regarding his 
aversion to regular church-goers and others of his enemies. 
Advice to the young is proffered in the " Shair Nasihat Bapa 
kapada Anak," while the " Shair Rejang" deals with fortune- 
telling and the " Shair Tabir Mimpi " with the interpretation 
of dreams. Classical romance inspires the " Sri Bunian," the 
" Ken Tambuhan," the " Panji Samerang," the " Shair Anak 

. Raja disambar jerong," and others ; while a scandalous and 
realistic study of modern life is the subject of " SJiair 
Pengantin." These instances will suffice to show the wide 
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range of topics dealt with in the pubHcations of the bazaar, 
but, in justice to the Malay taste, I hasten to add that the 
most popular tales are the classical romances, such as the 
Bidasari and the Ken Tambuhan. 

The '■ Shair Ken Tambuhan " is the tragedy of a Javanese 
girl who had the misfortune to win the love of a prince, and 
who was put to death by that prince's mother, as she had 
■other matrimonial views for her son. The poem is somewhat 
long-winded, but .is not without a certain real pathos in parts 
^nd is deservedly popular. The " Bidasari " describes the 
persecution of a beautiful girl, the junior wife of a king, by her 
senior ri\'al, who, not unnaturally, resented the transfer of her 
husband's affections. The tale ends with the discomflture of 
the jealous queen at the hands of the interloping Bidasari. 
It appeals greatly to the Malays, but is not likely to be 
appreciated by Europeans, who do not attach to harem 
-intrigues the tragic importance which the more experienced 
native considers they deserve. 

The greater portion of -the unpublished poetry of the 
Malays consists of pantuns, a form of verse about which a 
.great deal has been written and upon which the last word has 
yet to be said. Before dealing with these quatrains it will, 
therefore, be as well to dismiss the other and less important 
forms of unpublished poetry. 

Addresses, -such as are presented to Royalty, votes of 
thanks to chairmen, and other forms of compliment, are, 
among the natives, preferably given in verse. Poetry is the 
language of praise. When the " Bintang Timor" was in 
•existence, hardly a' week passed without an ode in eulogy of 
some one appearing in its columns. Even Europeans some- 
times fall victims to the doggerel bard. These complimentary 
odes are almost always on the lines of the Shair; that is to 
say, they consist of verses of four lines, all the lines of each 
verse rhyming together. I have, however, in my possession a 
collection of fifty pieces in which the same rhyme is maintained 
throughout the sonnet. These pieces, called talibuns, are as 
a rule above the usual merit of the Malay complimentary ode 
■and are evidently intended for music ; but in a few cases the 
difficulty of finding rhymes causes the last few stanzas to 
■degenerate into mere jingle. These fifty pieces are the only 
■odes of this character which I have ever met ; they are 
■certainly very rare, and are very much .prized by the natives. 

Before going on to discuss the Pan tun, something should 
be said regarding the application of poetrj? to music and 
regarding the verses which are intended to be so applied. 
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The Shair is not supposed to be sung. It is chanted or 
intoned, much as we hear the Koran read by our syces and 
kebuns. The Pantun, on the other hand, is intended to be 
sung. Its •uniformity does not allow much latitude to the- 
composer, and forces him to adopt a most elaborate system of 
choruses. The following account, taken from Abdullah's 
account of his voyage to Kelantan, will give some idea of the 
way pantuns are sung. He says that he' began by way of a 
prehminary chorus with the meaningless words " dendang 
■dendang." To which the sailors of the vessel replied with 
the equally meaningless " ayo nona." He then greeted them 
with " dendang di-dendang lala di laleh." To which they 
answered " Ayo nona. Si-nendang-nendang di nendang^ 
badan terbuang." He then sang the first line of the pantun. 
They chorussed " Ayo nona." He then sang the hne again 
with the same result. He then went on to the second line, 
and they chorussed back, " Ayo nona. Si-nendang-nendang 
di nendang, badan terbuang." He sang the third line twice, 
receiving each time the reply "Ayo nona." The fourth line 
he sang once ; and the chorus was again, " Ayo nona. Si- 
nendang-nendang di nendang, badan terbuang." This 
completed the pantun. 

It is easy to see how this protracted chorussing is of use 
in a poetical contest where the pantuns are composed or 
applied extempore. The chorus gives the antagonist time to 
frame his reply. 

The Malays are indebted to foreign sources for most of 
their other forms of song, and for the operatic performances, 
in vogue amongst them. I will enumerate and describe a few 
which are deemed worthy of notice by the Theatres Ordinance, 
more or less, it is humiliating to add, in the light of nuisances 
to the public. 

The first is that ill-omened expression the " Wa^ang-.'" 
This word has become so identified wijth the performances 
on the Chinese stage that it is difficult to realise that it is 
Javanese, that it only means "shadow" — the Malay "bayang,'" 
and owes its application doubtless to the shadow scenes of the 
primitive Punch and Judy show. It is, however, applied by 
the Malays to the Chinese -^performances incorrectly; and 
correctly— in the expression " Wayang kulit"— to the marion- 
nette shows which one occasionally meets in the streets. -In 
Java living actors sometimes take the part of the marionnettesj. 
but this is a refinement at present unknown in the Straits. 
The " Topengs " or masked dances of the Malays are of the 
same character and origin,— the masks worn by the performers 
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and changed from time to time enabling them to represent 
the various heroes of Javanese tradition. 

The marionnettes in a wayang kulit are worked by one 
man, while another recites the legend to which the scenes, 
refer. A band of native musicians is in attendance, but no 
songs .are sung; and, except for an occasional pantun, these 
performances are not properly included in the subject discussed 
in this essay. Nevertheless they deserve some mention, as- 
the legends with which they deal have exercised an enormous 
influence upon Malay prose and poetical literature. We must 
remember that the reading of the Malay classics — such as the 
Chekel Waning Pati, the Ratu Anum, the Panji Samerang, 
the Charang Kalirta, the Jaya Lenggara, the Sri Panji, the 
Hikayat Naga Berseru, and many other tales, all dealing with 
the same legends — is confined to a few owners of manuscripts, 
while the marionnette shows convey to every class of the 
population some knowledge of the Heroic Age of Java. 
These legends go back, not only to the days anterior to 
Mohammedanism, but even to an age when the Empire of 
Majapahit was not supreme in the Archipelago. That is to 
say, they go back to the days when Kuripan, Daha, Singasari,. 
and Geglang were powerful states, when the temples of" 
Boro-bodur and Brambanan had been newly built, and when 
the Hindu religion was at the height of its prosperity. 

The legends centre round the life and exploits of Sira 
Panji or Sri Panji, the name being taken as a disguise by 
Raden Inu Kertapati, Prince of Ruripan, who wandered about 
Java like a knight-errant of the age of chivalry, seeking to 
obtain as a private individual the warlike renown which the- 
formalities of royalty prevented his winning as a prince. 
Whoever he may have been, there can be no question about 
the er^during character of the fame he won. To this day, the 
prowess of the Prince, the fidelity of his companions, and the 
beauty and constan^ey of his betrothed are topics of almost 
inexhaustible interest' to the Javanese and to the Malays. 
For having won the title of Ratu Malayu by his victories over 
the Malay States, he has been quietly adopted by his enemies 
as one of themselves, much as a patriotic negro might glory 
in the exploits of Scipio Africanus. It is difficult to realise- 
that the crowds we sometimes see pressing round a puppet- 
show in the streets of Singapore are absorbed in the legends 
of the golden aga of Java ; yet the pupj^t-shows never stoop- 
to less classical stories. The performances open with an 
invocation to the deities and Kerarnats of the country to 
leave unmolested the performers and the band; the old gods 
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of the Hindus are brought upon the scene, and even the 
music has its motive; one recognised tune being played to 
^reet the entrance of a deity, another for a prince, a third for 
a dance, a fourth for a battle. 

The popularitv of the wayang is hmited to the towns. 
In the country the cruder and less classical ma'yong takes its 
place. I do not know the origin of the ma'yong. _ I am 
informed that the word is unknown to the educated Siamese 
of Bangkok, yet the expressions used— Ma'yong, Pa'yong, 
Me'seni, and Peran— appear to belong to a monosyllabic 
language. A tradition is that a Malay, wandering in the 
forest, heard strains of divine music and surprised two white 
Battaks playing the tunes. He learnt the tune and brought 
it back with him to his astonished village. Another legend is 
that the Battaks were really aborigines of the Peninsula. 
Another story, from a less reliable source, is that two Malays 
heard the tunes; one was attracted by them and never 
returned to his home, the other feared enchantment and 
made no attempt to discover the performers. Fragments of 
the strains which he had heard lingered in his mind ; and on 
his return,, he gave the ma'yong to the Malay world. All 
versions agree in fixing the place of origin in the Northern 
Malay States of the Peninsula. The ma'yong, in spite of its 
divine inspiration, is a very crude performance. There are no 
recognised plots, and very little that is permanent ; the players 
are four in number, they have a few recognised pantuns and 
formulae, a native band, and a few regular tunes — nothing 
more. The Mendora or Manora is another of the perform- 
ances against which the Theatres Ordinance is aimed. I 
am told that the word is unknown in Bangkok, but is 
recognised as Siamese in the Siamese Western States. If I 
may hazard a conjecture, I would suggest that the origin 
both of the Ma'yong and of the Manora is obscured by the 
fact that the etymology has to be sought in works relating to 
modern Bangkok Siamese, while the central authority of 
Bangkok has only latterly been a real power in the Western 
States. The language of these States differs very materially 
from that of Bangkok, and its examination might throw 
considerable light upon the early history of the north of the 
Peninsula, and upon that of the fairer aboriginal tribes who 
speak monosyllabic languages belonging to the Mon-Anam 
group. 

In this connection I may say that the "ma'yong" and 
the "menora" are both mentioned in the Hikayat Koris. 
This Hikayat unfortunately is not mentioned in any Dutch 
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bibliography — so far as I know — so that I can only give my 
belief in its comparative antiquity on my o\\n authorit}-. It is 
a very long book — about six times the length 01 the Sejarat 
Malayu — and contains numerous references to the Portuguese^ 
none to the Dutch, and one, a pantun, to an English Embassy. 
This last allusion may be either corrupt or refer to the mission 
of Sir James Lancaster to Acheen about the year 1600.. 
There are also curious descriptions of the aboriginal tribes,. 
the Sakai, Semang, and Paman, and of two races called 
"Tulin" and " Auzerang," who appear not to be Malays, as 
they are always addressed by the Portuguese title of " Senhor,'^ 
nor Portuguese, as the latter at all events are mentioned in 
the Hikayat Shah Qubad, a work of recognised antiquity, and 
in the Marong Mahawangsa, or history of Kedah, in the 
expression " Kain Kashmiri Auzerang." These facts, if they 
demonstrate the antiquity of the Hikayat Koris, go some way 
to show that the Ma'yong and Menora date back to a period 
anterior to the aggressions of the present Kingdom of Siam. 

The " Bangsawan " is a Malay opera, of Indian origin, 
and run on English lines. The words are Malay, the actors 
Jawi-pekans, the stories Persian or Arabic, through a Hindustani 
channel, and the tunes European. It is difficult to identify 
the music, which is picked up by ear and named after the 
place where it was found. Thus " Kuda Kayu " is the name of 
a tune introduced into Penang by a merry-go-round. I have 
heard a comic song sung at a Bangsawan to the tune of " In 
the Gloaming;" and I have no doubt that " Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay" has enjoyed its full share of transient popularity. The 
songs themselves are not of any great merit. 

The " Boria," another form of entertainment under the 
ban of the Theatres Ordinance, is confined to one month of 
the year, the Muharram. It is of Indian origin and _ of 
comparatively recent importation, the original chorus being 
pure Hindustani, " sab-se asal Boria." But I am unable to 
say definitely whether the word itself is the Persian and 
Hindustani "boria," a mat, as explained by natives, or the 
Sanskrit and Hindustani "b'haria," a kind of musical mode, 
as seems more probable. The songs are always topical, and 
are very often of considerable merit as satirical and humorous 
compositions. Nothing is sacred to Boria-troupe, not even a 
Resident Councillor; and I have heard of a well-known 
inhabitant of Penang who came suddenly upon a Boria and 
was horrified to discover that his own peculiarities were the 
topic of their song. As a rule, however, the singers concen- 
trate their attention on the vagaries of the Supreme Court. 
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A full troupe consists of twenty-four privates, a Colonel, a 
Major, and an Army Chaplain. The tunes are usually 
English, but they are difficult to identify. I presume that 
"Jangkidudi" is the American national anthem; but I can 
make nothing of those named " Zanzibar," " Africa," 
"Alabama," " Istambul," " Jipun," " Anak Ustralia," and 
" Habshi Portugis." 

The " Ronggengs," or dancing girls, owe their name to 
the Javanese language, and are virtually identical with the 
"Ronggengs" of Java. Their dances are posturings and 
undulatory movements of the body; their songs are pantuns 
and need no special description. It may in fact seem that I 
have already devoted far too much attention to the practical 
application of Malay poetry as distinct from its purely literary 
side. It is difficult, however, to do otherwise when poetry is 
not committed to print. The composition of the published 
■element in Malay poetry is limited to a circle of pedantically- 
educated Malay pundits ; while the production of pantuns 
and short fugitive pieces is open to all, even to men who 
■cannot read and write. The law of the survival of the 
fittest exercises a certain sifting power on the songs of the 
people, with the result that pantuns, songs, and borias possess, 
as a rule, more interest and merit than the dull long-winded 
^'Shairs" of the Bazaar. 

The " pantun " is a verse of four Hnes, the lines rhyming 
-alternately. In theory the first two lines contain a metaphor, 
and the last two contain its application. In practice this 
■often means that there is no apparent or discoverable 
connection between the first part and the last part" of a 
pantun. Whether, in such cases, a connection ever existed is 
-one of the most interesting problems in Malay literature. 

Great Dutch authorities, like Doctors Van Hoevell and van 
-der Tuuk, have maintained that in most cases the connection 
between the first and last part of a pantun is a matter of 
rhyme and not of reason. The difficulty, however, lies in 
-deciding where the border hne is to be drawn. It must be 
remembered that pantuns are intentionally obscured by 
idiomatic allusions. To give an English illustration, expres- 
sions like "sour grapes " or "a bird in the hand " convey far 
more meaning to one of us than their literal translation 
would convey to a foreigner. Chinese presents the same 
difficulty, but the allusions are to literature and can be 
understood by a well-read man, just as a Frenchman well 
acquainted with Milton might understand a slang allusion to 
•" the light fantastic." But in Malay, where the references are 
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to obscure local traditions and to idiomatic modes of thought, 
the Englishman is apt to recoil in despair from pantuns, the 
true meanings of which are often only understood in the 
villages or districts in which they were composed. 

I will give three pantuns, the first quite straightforward, 
the second metaphorical, the third unintelligible : — 

Misai di-penaik, janggut di hurut, 

Menunjok pendekar, tanda berani; 
Gendang perang berbunyi, kelam kabut, 

Dia-lah dehulu membawa diri. 

He curls up his moustaches, he twists about his beard; 

To show himself a warrior, and as emblems of his pluck. 
When the drum of battle sounds, when the gloom of battle gathers. 

He anticipates ail others in the speed of his retreat. 

Permata jatoh di rumput, 

Jatoh di ramput gilang; 
Kasih empana embun dihujong rumput 

Datang matahari nischaya hilang. 

A gem fallen on the grass, 

Falle'n on the grass continues to shine; 
JLove is like dew on a blade of grass 

Which passes away on the rising of the sun. 

Telor itek dari Singgora, 

Pandan terletak di langkahi ; 
Darah-nya titik di Singapura 

Badan-nya terhantar di Langkawi. 

A duck's egg from Singgora ; 

The fallen pandan-trunk is trodden under-foot ; 
His blood was shed at Singapura, 

His body lay at Langkawi. 

It will be easy to understand how pantuns like the last 
have led to the conviction that the first two lines of these 
quatrains may be altogether meaningless. They may be so. 
And yet we must remember that these apparently meaningless 
lines have survived the changes of three hundred years at the 
very least, and that many pantuns refer to traditions of very 
much greater antiquity. When I heard a quatrain in Penang 
commencing — 

" Singapura di langgar chenchodaq ; 
Orang rayat berkubukan betis; " 
*' Singapore was attacked by the sword-fish. 

The people made a fence of their shins " — 
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the allusion was at once clear to me through the well-known 
" todak " leg^end in the Sejarah Malayu, and the somewhat 
similar pautun which is there preserved. But in how many 
cases must the legend have perished and the words themselves 
survived, to remain an insoluble enigma to the Malays and a 
source of mistaken conclusions to the wiser scholars of the 
West ? The constant recurrence of certain expressions in the 
unmeaning portions of pantuns is additional evidence in 
favour of the "double entendre." I could give at least fifty 
pantuns in which the expression " didalam puan " occurs. 
I have found it in a pantun from Amboyna and written in the 
dialect of that place. The expression "didalam paya " is 
not only most common in Malay ; I have found it in 
Sundanese. The theory that these words may be used as 
mechanical rhymes cannot be applied to all cases. The 
expression " Gajah langgar kuda beraksa " occurs in the 
first line of a pantun in the Hikayat Indra Jaya, of another 
in the Hikayat Ja3a Lenggara, of another in the Hikayat Isma 
Yatim, and again of another — but I speak from memory — in 
the Hikayat Petra Jaya Pati. Is the whole of this apparently 
meaningless line ",a mechanical rh3-me " ? I may add* that it 
is a bad rhyme where many common words would make a 
good one. It seems more probable that the meaning of the 
expression is to be looked for in coimection with some disused 
idiom or long-forgotten legend. 

The strength of a word or an idiom lies in the thoughts 
which it rouses and the recollections which it recalls; in short, 
in its associations. The pantun, a quatrain, brief in form and 
pregnant with suggestion, is a most powerful form of poetry. 
Translated into English, it loses the conciseness, mystery, and 
force which endear it to the Malay. Many Europeans have 
attempted to render it literally into their language — from 
Mr. Clifford to Victor Hugo— but the task is an impossible 
one. Yet the idea of a quatrain, the first two lines of which 
should be metaphorical and suggestive, the last two open and 
pointed, is an idea whicii may yet be adopted with conspicuous 
success. 

The Malay language, with certain limitations, lends itself 
to poetry. It does not lend itself to logical or philosophical 
disquisitions. To a European imbued with the idea that 
every sentence must have its subject, predicate, and object, 
Malay must appear either ungrammatical or independent of 
grammar. Yet it is not so. Analyse it, and every sentence 
resolves itself into a subject only, the expression of a single 
idea. If we take the well-known lines — 
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" One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate. 
Gone to her death," 

they will give us some idea of Malay construction. We may 
call the lines elliptical or explain them as referring to the 
following sentence; but the fact remains that those words, 
without an)- verb, convey a definite meaning. Or if we take 
the lines of Byron — 

" The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow; 
The lier)' Greek, his red pursuing spear; 
Mountains above. Earth's Ocean's plain below; 
Death in the van. Destruction in the rear," 

we see in them a succession of pictures all the more 
vivid because of the absence of auxiliary verbs, conjunctions, 
predicates, and other portions of the mechanism of a sentence. 
Such, then, is Malay, impossible of adaptation to argument, 
but brief and forcible when expressing a succession of simple 
ideas. Its peculiar ideology is exemplified in the following 
pantun,. which it is impossible to render briefly into English — 
and without brevity its humour perishes : — ' 

Lagi lebai, lagi berjanggut, 

Naik ka-balai terhinggut-hinggut, 
Sahaja Pa' Lebai buta perut 

Haram halal buboh di mulut. 

" He is not only a priest, he wears the heavy beard of one. 
He walks into the mosque with a consequential strut : 

Only our R everend Father suffers from a blindness of the stomach; 
His palate can't discriminate things lawful and unclean." 

I cannot put it more briefly, yet the English contains twice 
the number of words of the Malay. 

Nevertheless the defence of the study of Malay poetry 
is hot its intrinsic interest. When I read Van Hoevell's 
magnificent edition of the Shair Bidasari, with his translation 
and notes, I could not help viewing it as a dull stone in a 
magnificent setting. It seemed a pity that the talent and 
power there displayed had not been devoted to a worthier 
literature. Yet, if the natives, among whom and by whom we 
live, deserve more at our hands than the bare return of their 
money's worth, the work of Van Hoevell will not have been 
thrown away. It is through his compositions that the mind 
of the native can best be studied. Great as is the power of 
personal relations, it must not be forgotten that the Malay 

7 
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in conversation is on his gjuard, and represents himself not as 
he is but as he would like us to believe him. But there is no 
veil of suspicion in his literature. It was not written to 
deceive the European. It is the natural utterance, and, if 
properly understood, presents a true picture of Malay life. 
Education is not effective if it merely satisfies the teacher and 
is not based upon a proper understanding of the pupil's mind. 
We are too prone to lay the results of civilisation before the 
Malay, and to condemn him as incorrigible because he does 
not choose the highest when he sees it. For my part I have 
considerable sympathy with a Malay Galileo of my acquaintance 
who firmly believes the doctrine that the earth is round 
— ^since that is the present view of the Education Department 
by which he lives — but adds honestly, " and yet any one can 
see for himself that it is flat." The Malay has created and 
sustained a literature of recent publications which is extremely 
large if we consider the limited public to which it is addressed 
and the narrow means of the buyers. It should go far to 
acquit him of the charge of being apathetic, illiterate, 
and dull. He observes keenly and copies or criticises freely 
the peculiarities of his European rulers. We may consider 
his criticism mistaken and his judgment as unsound as his 
taste in music. But, taking all in all, and judging by the 
opinions he expresses, I am inclined to believe that the Malay 
understands the European far better than the European 
understands the Malay. 



CRITICISM 

By C. Otto Blagden, Esq. 
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'HEN I set myself to write a criticism on the paper 
. . which has just been read to this society, a reminiscence 
occurred to me in connection with the subject, which seemed 
to obtrude itself upon me as a sort of preliminary to what I 
had to say. It is this. About a year ago, a worthy gentleman 
— one of that profession of which the members, not without 
reason, style each other " learned "—announced to the world 
at large, and to his colleagues the Singapore Municipal 
Commissioners in particular, that it was generally understood 
that the Malays had no literature. That the general 
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understanding, if it be such, stands in some need of special 
information will, I think, be admitted by all who have 
listened to the interesting essay we have heard. I think it has 
brought home to us very closely one of the chief departments 
of that literature, which was supposed to be non-existent. But 
I think it has also supplied the author of that unfortunate 
obiter dictum with an excuse for the error into which he fell. 
A literature which is in the main unpublished, which when 
published is published only in a foreign script, for the most 
part lithographed in a cacography of exceptional vileness, and 
the matter and style of which are so alien from ours as Malay 
literature, may well be overlooked by a busy man living in 
this place, the least Malayan spot in all the Malayan countries. 

I am afraid, too, that Malay poetry appeals even less to 
us than Malay prose. It is often more difficult to understand 
— as indeed the poetry of a foreign nation is usually more 
difficult to understand — than its prose ; its subjects are far 
removed from those of our own literature, and its treatment 
of them is peculiar. 

The author of the paper has been at some pains to 
describe the principal styles of Malay poetry, and he describes 
them, I think, with great fairness. I do not imagine he would 
lay any great stress on the dramatic side of the art. I am not 
aware that any Malay drama exists that can claim to rank 
with even the lesser masterpieces of literature. Javanese 
dramatic work we have heard of, and Indian we have read of, 
but I must profess complete ignorance of any Malay drama 
worthy of the name. The art may have a future before it 
perhaps, but it does not appear to have had much of a past, 
and at present, in as far as it is not of foreign origin, it corisists 
mainly of posturing and of songs, of the kind known as 
" topical." The fact is that the only kinds of Malay poetry 
worthy of the name are the Shair and the Panttm, with two or 
three "modifications of the former. The Shair is believed by 
the Essayist to be modern in form, which may perhaps be the 
case, for there seems to be no evidence that it is ancient. It 
has an Arabic name, but does not seem to owe anything to 
Arabic models. The latter have had little influence, if any, 
on Malay poetry, and I am inclined to think that the Essayist 
rather over-estimates the influence of the Muhammedan 
conversion on Malay literature generally. That it has 
disfigured some of the old Indian romances by details, which 
to our historically critical eyes are blemishes, is true enough. 
But the anachronisms in question are not worse than such as 
could be picked out of any play of Shakespeare, and the 
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Muliammedan religious ceremonies which may be introduced 
into an Indian tale are hardly more disturbing than the swivel 
guns, powder and shot, that have been dragged in along with 
them. From our point of \iew they are bad art, but they 
hardly affect the general design and treatment of the works in 
which they appear. 

Nor do 1 think that there is much evidence that the early 
Malays were a literarj- people. A good deal of the old 
Javanese learning may have been destroyed, though much has 
been preserved in Bali, but 1 do not know what reason there 
is to believe that there wasmuch Mala}' literature in the early 
days, and I think our old friend the Khalifa Omar (whose 
alleged doctrine about literature is, I may say in passing, neither 
authentic nor orthodox) has been somewhat unnecessarily 
introduced. 

The shair at any rate has not suffered at the hands of the 
followers of that much maligned and misquoted prince, for, 
apart from its probably modern date, it is remarkable how 
very largely it draws from Javanese and Indian sources. The 
same may be said of Malay narrative literature as a whole, 
whether it be in the form of prose or poetry ; its subjects are 
mainly foreign, not national, and I think the fact will have to. 
be weighed in attempting to form an opinion as to whether 
there ever was an old national Malay literature that has 
perished in the changes of the middle ages. It points, I 
j venture to say, to the conclusion that from the earliest times 
I the Malays drew their inspiration from foreign sources, mostly 
Indian and Javanese, and accords well with the fact that to a 
great extent they do so still. 

_ The author has not lost sight, of course, of the many 
shairs which deal with other subjects, mostly of a didactic 
nature, or connected with some matter of contemporary 
interest, or the eternal passions of the human soul. Some of 
them are of interest no doubt. There is one on the subject of 
choosing a wife, which with its quaint mixture of good advice 
and worldly cynicism throws a strong light on one side of the 
Malay character; another is conceived in the good old vein of 
the "laudator temporis acti," and comments with almost 
untranslatable freedom on the vices of modern times. The 
writer tells his younger contemporaries that — 

" they have much science, but plain good sense is wanting ; 
" they are able to count the stars in the sky, 
, " but cannot tell when their own faces are smutted ;" 
and a variety of other little home truths of the like nature, 
from which the old gentleman infers that — 
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" such things are evident signs 

" that the end of the world is drawing near." 

But I fear it must be admitted that very few of the shairs 
are so readable. For my own part, I will honestly confess 
that their great length, their jingling rh3'me, and the want of 
interest of their subject-matter has always prevented me 
from reading through one of the longer ones. An Indian 
romance in prose is pretty bad, but the same thing cut up 
into lengths, with the ends of every fourth or fifth word 
rhyming, and the whole spun out into a most discursive 
volume, is too much for human patience. The shairs for the 
most part are of epic size, but display an entire absence of 
epic fire and spirit. To the Western mind they are an 
intolerable bore, as I think the Essayist would probably admit, 
did not his courtesj' to his subject keep him from such rude 
plain speaking. 

With the Pantun I think more sj'mpathy is possible. Its 
subject may be almost anything of which its compressed form 
admits ; though the majority of Malay pantuns are no doubt on 
the subject of love ; and there is often a good deal more in 
them than appears at first sight. The pantun, in fact, partakes 
of the natures of an eclogue, an epigram, a proverb, and a 
love-song; it may be any or all of these, and whatever may be 
said of its frequent obscurity and enigmatic character, it has 
the great merit of brevity and compactness. 

The author has not mentioned the fact that the pantun is 
often a vehicle for indecency ; the fact remains, but it is only 
fair to add that the indecency is always wrapped up in a 
"double entendre" and requires something of a commentary 
to draw it out ; it never obtrudes itself. 

On the other hand, as the embodiment of the wit and 
shrewdness of a people, and as a literary form of smart 
repartee, the pantun seems to me to deserve the commendation 
that the Essayist appears inclined to award it. I think he 
might well have compared it to the Malay proverbs, of which 
large collections have been published, and which are well 
worthy of notice. They are often couched in quasi-poetical 
form, and, like the pantun, they draw their illustrations from 
natural objects and apply them to human conduct. The 
difference is that in the proverbs the application is usually 
left to the imagination of the hearer, and that the appropri- 
ateness of the simile is as a rule more obvious than it is in the 
more finished literary production. The latter, even though it 
may never be written down, even though it be an impromptu, 
is a conventionalised form, and, in spite of the Essayist's 
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endeavour to uphold the view that the first half really is 
connected with the second in all cases, I think the truth is 
that the connection is often unascertainable, because it did 
not exist in the poet's mind. Admitting that the first half 
often embodies a lost tradition or a local idiom vi'hich once 
had a meaning, it is evident, from the Essayist's own remark 
regarding the line " gajah langgar, kuda beraksa," that it has 
degenerated into a tag and nothing more. This is, of course, 
by no means the case in all pantuns, nor do I wish to press 
the point as against this form of verse : I think a sympathetic 
insight, such as we should bring to bear on our appreciation 
of any form of poetry, will in many cases discover a real, if 
somewhat far-fetched, connection between the simile and its 
application. Figurative language is not necessarily foolishness 
merely because we do not happen to understand it, and the 
strength as well as the weakness of all symbolism lies in the 
fact that to those who do not see the point it is nonsense, 
while to those who do it is a revelation. 

Nor should we, in estimating the value of the pantun, 
omit to mention that touch of briefly-expressed pathos, for 
which it is often the vehicle. The Essa}'ist has told us that 
nowhere in the whole range of Malay love poetry has he come 
across a case of love repining over infidelity or desertion ; he 
should have added that love unrequited is a subject that is 
often dealt w ith. Quotations are odious, especially when they 
are not quotations of the original, but of more or less doggerel 
translations ; but I think my meaning will be best illustrated 
by a rough version of one or two pantuns in which there seems 
to me to be a real touch of feeling. As for instance — 

" Radiant is the sweet basil shrub; 

The live wood smoulders in the fire; 
If this be love, 'twere better I should die 
Than live in vain desire." 

Or this one, where there is a double simile: — 

" Sweeping the clouds with its branches high. 
Stately and tall is the lambari tree. 
Even as the wild dove seeking its mate, 
Weary am I of seeking thee." 

Or again the poem in which the bard compares his heart to 
waters in a flood growing deeper and deeper, while the rains 
fall ceaselessly at the fountain of the stream, even as his 
desires grow deeper within him, while the old longings are yet 
unappeased. 
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In all this I think there is the true note of human pathos, 
which well deserves our attention if we would estimate the 
value of the pantun as a form of poetry. 

The Malay race is not perhaps poetical in our sense of 
the word. Although the language is very sweet and melodious, 
may lend itself to graphic imagery and an allusive form of 
diction, I fear it must be admitted that the poetic idea seems 
to us often sadly to seek. But it would be unfair not to 
recognise it where it does exist, and I think that even in 
Malay prose it occasionally manifests itself. In this connection 
I think that the following passage, though occurring in a 
prose work, deserves to be mentioned for its descriptive 
beauty. Blank verse, recognised as a definite form of 
literature, may have no separate existence in Mala}-, but when 
prose takes, as it does in this instance, a metrical form, I 
think it may be claimed as germane to our subject. I quote 
Sir William Maxwell's version of the passage : — 
" Long had past the hour of midnight, 

Lingered yet the coming daylight; 

Twice ere now had wakening infants 

Risen and sunk again in slumber ; 

Wrapped in sleep were all the elders ; 

Far away were pheasants calling ; 

In the woods the shrill cicada 

Chirped, and dew came creeping earthwards. 

Now lowed oxen in the meadows; 

Moaned the buffaloes imprisoned ; 

Cocks, with voice and wings, responded. 

And with feebler note the murai. 

Soon the first pale streak of morning 

Rose, and upwards soared the night-birds; 

Pigeons cooed beneath the roof-tree, 

Fitful came the quails' low murmur; 

On the hearth lay last night's embers, 

Foot-long brands burned down to inches : 

Heralds all of day approaching." 
If the anonymous author of the Sri Rama, or of the 
version in which this passage occurs, had written nothing 
else, I think he would still have left us something worthy of 
being preserved. 

To return, however, for a moment to the Pantun, before 
dismissing it from our consideration, and to sum up its chief 
characteristics, — I think it has over the Shair the great 
advantages, first, of brevity, secondly, that the rhymes are not 
successive brut alternating, and thirdly, of the epigrammatic 
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symbolism of its double structure. Its weakness is that its 
symbolism is often unintelligible, and that it tends to a frigid 
conventionalitj' and approaches the character of nonsense- 
verses, the combination of an inappropriate tag with a 
commonplace sentiment. At its best, I think it can be very 
good, but it often degenerates into utter doggerel. 

The Essayist has not attempted to give us an estimate of 
Malay poetry as a whole, such as, I think, we might have 
expected from him ; nor has he compared it with the poetry 
of other nations. Of course, no such comparison should be 
based on the canons of our own poetry; it is rather that the 
capabilities of the Malay forms of verse should be judged 
on their own merits. But it cannot have failed to strike the 
hearers of the essay that Malay poetic form has but little 
variety; it is cast into two or three moulds, and entirely 
wants the flexibility of the poetry of Western nations. There 
is not that manifold diversit\' of rhythms which gives scope 
to the European and especially to our English poets for the 
expression of their various ideas. If we were to imagine a 
parallel, let us suppose the Western poet to be tied down in 
the matter of form to the hexameter and the pentameter; to 
be allowed no odes, no sonnets, none of the many modern 
forms of rhythm. Nor does Malay poetry exhibit a finished 
character within its own limitations. The rhythm, though 
monotonous and stereotyped, is vague, and less distinct and 
vigorous than that of Western poetry. I make no comparison 
of the subjects, because a whole world divides our range of 
thought from that of the Malay, who has neither the old 
classic masterpieces nor the modern varied forms of poetic 
fancy to draw upon. But I think the Essayist might perhaps 
have instituted some comparison with the poetry of Asiatic 
nations, — with the graceful style and occasionally deep 
thought of the Persian poetry; with the vignette-like brevity 
and finished charm of the Japanese ; to say nothing of the 
grandeur of the old Hebrew Psalms. To all these Malay 
poetry must be pronounced immeasurabty inferior. Perhaps, 
in the lengthy diffuseness of the Shair, it may recall the 
old Sanskrit models which are the ultimate sources of its 
inspiration — the originals of the romances which it embodies; 
while in the more characteristic Pantun it shows itself both at 
its best and worst; but, on the whole, most of us will think 
that the Essayist has not been unfair to the Malay in styling 
him a minor poet. 

One point still remains for me to notice, before I close a 
criticism which I fear has expanded to an unusual length. It 
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is this, — that his poetry (such as it is) is more appreciated bj' 
the Malay, — for whom, after all, it has been written, — than 
his prose ; and that if you find a Malay readinj,' a secular 
work at all, it will be three chances to one that it is a Shair 
rather than a prose romance. There must be something in 
his poetry, then, that appeals to the Malay mind, but what 
it is, I think, is rather difficult to ascertain. Personally I am 
inclined to believe that the unimaginative Malay is fascinated 
by the wild fantastic tales of the old cycles of heroic legend, 
and that he welcomes them as a relief from his every-day 
somewhat commonplace and humdrum life and thought, on 
the same principle that housemaids prefer to read novels about 
•duchesses and earls; while the monotonous form does not 
repel him as it does us, owing to the very fact that it is 
traditional, and that in his limited range he knows no other. 

But I confess I do not regard this as a complete 
■explanation of the matter, and I think that if in order to 
understand the Malay mind, as the Essayist tells us, we 
should study Mala}' poetry, so also to appreciate Malay poetry 
adequately we must needs first study the Malay himself, his 
modes of thought, his notion of what constitutes beautj^ of 
form and idea, and his conception of life generally. Then 
perhaps we may appreciate his poetry as he appears to do 
himself. 
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August 14th, 1897. 



ESSAY 

By R. J. Wilkinson, Esq. 

THE subject with which I propose to deal is one which 
may appear to be obscure, and, in fact, is so ; but it 
ought not to be involved in any mystery at all. There are 
many Malay literary works which must date back to a period 
anterior to the introduction of Muhammedanism into the 
Archipelago, and indeed there exist several accounts of the 
Conversion itself. It would therefore be naturally expected 
that there would be no lack of direct evidence on the subject 
of the Old Religion ; and it is a significant fact that such 
evidence is absolutely non-existent, and that we are forced to 
obtain our information by inferences based on the Folk-lore, 
the History, and the Literature of the Malays. 

According to native tradition, the founder of the dynasty 
which d'Albuquerque dispossessed was Alexander of Macedon ; 
and the line of his descendants is traced through a series of 
Persian and other non-Malay monarchs to a king who married 
a mermaid in the course of an expedition to explore the 
bottom of the sea. The sons of this prince and of the 
mermaid returned to their paternal earth, appearing for the 
first time on the slopes of Mount Siguntang, in the district of 
Mount Mahameru. In other words, the oldest Malay dynasty 
traces its origin to the volcanic region round Mount Dempoon 
the backbone range of Sumatra. Thence they made their 
wa}- to Palembang ; and, although there are two versions of 
the legend, both agree in stating that the princes found a 
number of kingless states which at once offered their thrones 
to these scions of the imperial race of Alexander. From 
Palembang, one branch of the family made its way to Bentan, 
in the Riau-Lingga group of islands ; and from Bentan was 
founded Singapore. I may add that the migration was 
reputed to have been a very rapid one, and that, according 
to one version, the Sang Nila Utama who appeared upon Mount 
Mahameru was identical with the Sang Nila Utama who 
founded the old Empire of Singapore, and reigned here some 
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« 
six hundred years ago under the name of Sri Tribuana, or 
" the Glory of the Three Worlds." 

The Hikayat Marong Mahawangsa, or History of Kedah, 
relates that the founder of Kedah was a tributary prince of 
the old Roman or Byzantine Empire, who found the country 
kingless and was elected at once to fill the vacant throne. I 
attach importance to these legends because they represent the 
Malay dynasties not as having risQn upon the ruins of older 
lines of kings, nor as being of immemorial local antiquity, but 
as coeval with the introduction of monarchical government 
and as the elect of the people. I may also remind you that 
the expressions "raja" and "' maharaja," and the titles of 
great dignitaries such as " bendahara," " lagsamana," and 
" sri nara' di raja," are not Mala}- but Indian in origin ; and 
that the curious Malay constitutions of certain States like 
the Negri Sembilan, together with the customary law of 
Menangkabau, are against the possible existence of absolute 
monarchy or of long dynasties of kings where descent through 
females governs hereditary succession in the land. If we 
assume the introduction of monarchical government to have 
been the result of foreign influence, and if we add the 
assumption that this influence did not stop at government 
but affected the beliefs of the people, we will find an 
explanation for much that is obscure in the traces of Hinduism 
and of old Persian legends among the Malays. I do not wish 
to suggest that the Malays ever professed the Hindu religion ; 
but there is evidence that in certain places that religion — 
probably as a Court religion — has left distinct traces of its 
influence, and the history of those States explains how that 
influence would naturally have come into play. 

The Malay annals tell us that the Mala\'S had scarcely 
spread to the coasts and islands of this part of the Archipelago 
when they were brought into relations with the powerful 
Javanese Empire of Majapahit. It is true that this is an 
anachronism, since Majapahit had not then been founded, but 
the name of that State is often used loosel)' for the- Javanese 
States which preceded its existence. These relations ended in 
war. The Malay chronicler is 'not deficient in that patriotic 
blindness which is the essence of popular journalism, but he is 
forced to admit that the Malays were no match for their 
terrible enemies. Palembang became subject to Java, and 
Singapore was utterly destroyed. The Malay colony which 
had taken possession of this island was cut off from its parent 
tribe in Sumatra by the intervening Javanese, and was driven 
to the jungles of the Peninsula. Singapore was abandoned,. 
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and a curse rested upon the place, because of the treachery 
which was said to have caused its fall, and the tyranny which 
had roused that disaffection. It is a curious instance of the 
vitality of curses that nearly four hundred years after the 
fall of Singapore the curse was recorded as the worst that 
could befall a Malay island, namely that it would never grow 
padi again. Six hundred years afterwards, when Sir Stamford 
Raffles came to Singapore, the legends of the fallen empire 
made it impossible for Col. Farquhar to obtain native coolies 
to clear the slopes of Fort Canning, where the palace of the 
old dynasty was reported to have stood. At the present day 
the pilgrimages to the shrine of Iskander Khan, the wondering 
questions that even Chinamen sometimes ask regarding the 
absence of padi cultivation in Singapore, are all curious 
testimony to the power of this ancient prophecy. 

The fugitive Malays from Singapore founded the city of 
Malacca, where they were safe from the grasping power of 
Majapahit, but came under the influence of the ports at the 
north-west end of Sumatra, and of the trade with the Persian 
Gulf, of which those ports were the local centres. There, 
before the year 1400, Muhammedanism was introduced, and 
some generations later the existence of Ma'lacca, as an 
independent Malay State, ceased with its capture by Alfonso 
d' Albuquerque. A few years before, the Empire of Majapahit 
had fallen, an event of immense importance in the Malay 
world, and one still commemorated in the opening lines of 
many quatrains, in which the legend of the lost Pleiad is 
■connected with it — 

" Of the seven stars, but six remain ; 
A star is fallen in Majapahit." 
I am, however, trenching upon the history of Malaya 
subsequent to the introduction of Muhammedanism. It will, 
therefore, suffice to say that the Malays were driven from 
Malacca to Johore and to the Riau Archipelago, while the 
•descendants of Sang Sapurba, the reputed line of the great 
Alexander, have been gradually stripped of their relatively 
wide possessions and are now reduced to disputing the 
possession of Kampong Glam. There is a melancholy interest 
about the fate of this old house, whose historic associations 
might have saved it from this ignominious dependence upon 
the decision of a judge, who, of course, could have had no 
knowledge or sympathy with the importance, in native eyes, 
•of the issues with which he had to deal, and which his 
•decision shows him to have utterly misunderstood. 
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The importance of the history of the Makiys in determining 
their early religion is this. We find three distinct types of 
Malay States. We have the States of Malacca, Siak, J chore, 
Indragiri, Riau, Palembang, and others in this vicinity exposed 
to Javanese influence as regards their religion, history, and 
literature. We have the Achinese ports and the Malay 
maritime States on the West coast of Sumatra exposed to. 
the influence of the trader from the Persian Gulf or from the 
coasts of India. Meanwhile in the highlands of Sumatra, in 
the cradle of the Malay race, we have tribes with strange 
matriarchal customs, with elaborate systems of government 
which have nothing in common with either Hindu or Arab 
theories, whose rude dialects and scanty literature expose 
them to the contempt of their more civilised fellow-country- 
men by the sea, and yet who give us the truest, most 
interesting, and most characteristic picture of the primitive 
Malay. 

I am inclined to believe that the early religion of the 
Malay was a primitive polytheism. The incantations of the 
modern Malay wizard contain the names of many divinities, 
and the primitive tribes of Sumatra preserve to this day the 
names of the spirits who haunt the peaks of the great 
Sumatran ranges. These deities are rather sprites than gods ; 
many are merely the tutelary deities of certain spots, many 
again are the personification of natural forces. The beliefs of 
the Malays had, however, reached that stage of religious 
development at which the personality of a Nature-God 
becomes of more importance than the idea which he personifies. 
I would quote the Fairy Princess of Mount Ophir as an 
illustration of my meaning. Originally, I have no doubt, the 
personification of the genius loci of Mount Ophir, legends 
and traditions clustered round her personalit}-, till she became 
first a tutelary spirit of the mountain ; next a fairj? habitually 
resident on the mountain, but occasionally travelling elsewhere ; 
then a princess whom monarchs sought in marriage, until 
at last she quitted her home for ever. It is not difficult to 
trace the change in the view taken of this goddess from the 
time she was a mere accessory to the mountain to the time 
when the mountain became a mere, accessory to her fame. 

I am inclined also to think that the ancient Malay never 
attained to the conception of a single or even of a supreme 
God. There is a mysterious Javanese divinity named Sang 
Yang Tunggal, or the One and Only God, who surpassed 
in power even Siva, Vishnu, and Brahma; but I can find no 
trace of a belief in such a deity among the Old Malays. 
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Indeed, the very receptiveness of the Malays to widely 
conflicting beliefs is evidence against their belief in a single 
and supreme Creator. Polytheism is expansive ; a single God 
is a jealous God. The Malays to this day are singularly 
agglutinative in their conception of the heavens. They people 
them with the Jins of Arabia, the Peris of Persia, the 
Bidadaris of Indra's paradise, and the Mambangs or Sumatran 
personifications of the glowing clouds of sunset. To the 
Malay mind there is nothing incongruous about this curiously 
mixed population. When a well-knovv'n Chinese gentleman 
was once asked at a meeting of this Society what constituted 
the religion of the Straits-born Chinese, he replied that the 
Baba believed in the Virgin Mary, Nabi Muhammed, and all 
the Kramats in Singapore. The Malay believes in Allah 
the All-powerful and All-wise. But when the dark days of 
misfortune or sickness come upon him, the cold dispassionate 
Justice of Allah does not appeal to him in the same way as 
the warmer partizanship of a private fetish of his own. He 
accordingly invokes evil and good spirits ; he bribes them to 
fight the evil genii who are tormenting him ; he tries to 
forecast the future by Indian systems of divination ; he 
employs the ancient but unorthodox pawang or witch-doctor 
— in fact he shows by every means in his power that the 
religion of the Malays before Muhammedanism is their religion 
to this day. ' 

In a note which I had the honour of contributing' to the 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, I 
pointed out the occurrence in the Peninsula of the name of 
Batara Guru — that is to say, of the appellation by which Siva 
^vas most commonly known in Java and Bali. The name of 
this divinity, like that of Kala, the Destroyer, and of Sri, 
the beneficent Goddess of Grain, is of occasional use in 
incantations; but the vast preponderance of the names of 
non-Hindu deities goes to show that Hindu-Javanese influence 
•can never have penetrated very deeply, and only confirms 
what history would have led us to expect. 

The question of the belief of the Malays in a future state 
is one of more difficulty. That they did believe in the 
■continued -existence of the soul is probable enough. The 
Pontianak or ghost of a child whose mother died in pregnancy, 
and many other varieties of ghosts with native names, would 
never have been imagined had there been no belief in spiritual 
life. The practice prevailing among certain tribes in Sumatra 
and in the Peninsula of burying useful implements or favourite 
weapons in the grave of the owner is evidence that the 
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conditions of the future life were looked upon as very similar 

to those of the present. But, besides this primitive belief in 

immortality, the Malays had a curious and characteristic 

belief in a perishable " Semangat " — a theory which still 

exercises great influence over the peasantry, and which is 

often misunderstood by Europeans who are fortunate enough 

to see the propitiatory rites at seed and harvest time, when 

the " Semangat-Padi " is solemnly sacrificed to and invoked. 

The " Semangat-Padi " is usually described as the 

" padi-spirit " — a term which is not so much incorrect as 

misleading. It is not a minor deity which causes the padi to 

grow, but the spirit of life, the health}- and vigorous spirit of 

growth within the grain itself. There is a Menangkabau 

proverb which speaks of sacrificing the soul of a child to save 

the " semangat " of a dog — an expression \\hich gives a very 

fair idea of the distinction between the perishable spirit of 

animal life and the immortal essence which outlasts death. 

The word " semangat " is also applied to human beings in 

the sense of vitality or \ital force; to lose one's " semangat " 

is to faint, the decay of one's "semangat" is lassitude, or 

weariness. But — though dwelling within a man, animal, or 

plant — vitality-^ like every other natural force, is personified by 

the Malays, and is given the corporeal form of a bird, which 

lives in the stomach, and which escapes through the mouth. 

We all know the feeling of weakness which follows the shock 

of sudden terror, and can easily realise how important the 

Malay considers it that this timid bird should not be 

driven from the padi by too rough a harvesting. The Alalav 

accordingly approaches the standing crop with offerings and 

propitiatory rites, he gently cuts the stalks with a small-bladed 

knife, and not till he has secured sufficient seed for his next 

year's crop does he employ his more swiftly-mowing 

implements. Among the Dyaks this curious theory extends 

even to the spirit of existence in inanimate objects; but with 

the Malays the doctrine of the Semangat is gradually losing 

ground, and the term is now almost exclusively confined to 

these curious harvest rites and to a number of charms for 

restoring vital vigour to the human frame. 

It would be easy to write at great length upon the Malay 
system of astrology and fortune-telling, their wizards and 
witch doctors, their sacrifices to kramats and wood demons, 
and the strange but widespread custom of building artificial 
boats to carry away the evil spirits of a kampong down the 
rivers to be lost in the great sea. These superstitions are of 
varied origin ; some, like the theory of the Five Ominous 
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Times, are of largely Hindu origin, others are the relics of 
more primitive beliefs. 

The Arabs brought with them to Malaya the arts and 
sciences as well as the legends and religions of their native 
land. It was in keeping with the character of the ancient 
Malay that he rejected the more accurate knowledge offered 
him, while he seized greedily upon the more fanciful side of 
religion. He did this not without a certain sense of poetic 
beauty. I have spoken of his views about life and the soul; 
I will quote from the Bostanu's-selatin to show how he 
accepted the Arabic view of Death. " God created Death," 
says this took. " He created him in the semblance of an 
Angel, and bound him down with fifty thousand chains. 
Then He summoned his Angels and unloosed Death and 
ordered him to fly. Death flew, and the Angels gazed on 
Death till a faintness came over them and they lost all 
consciousness for a thousand years. Then the Angels cried 
unto God : ' Lord, what is this Death ? And is there any 
being who is mightier than Death ? ' And God said, 'I created 
Death, and I am greater than he, but all my creatures shall 
one day taste of him.' God gave the custody of Death to the 
Archangel Azrael. But Azrael said : ' By what power shall I 
hold him, sincehe is greater than I ? ' God accordingly gave 
him strength, and he seizSd Death in a firm grip. Then Death 
in a shrill piercing voice cried out to the Angels : ' The power 
that God has lent to Azrael He has given for ever to me. I 
will make your wives widows, and your children orphans, and 
your property the inheritance of men you loved not in your 
lives; yea, though you shut yourselves up in treasuries of iron 
you will not escape me when the day of your doom arrives.' 
Then the Angels in fear turned their faces away to the right, 
and lo ! Death faced them there. And on the left Death 
faced them also. And looking behind they saw Death also. 

" The body of Death was covered with feathers, and each 
feather ,with myriads of eyes. For there is no living being, 
be he man or beast or creeping thing, but has an eye of Death 
eternally watching upon him, and when he dies the eye is 
closed for ever." 

The Malay is essentially fanciful and credulous in his 
religion ; his leanings are towards the ideal rather than 
towards the more rigid doctrines of fact. Bigoted as many of 
his Imams and Khatibs may be, the true Malay has no real 
Muhammedan feeling except where Muhammedanism enriches 
his own stock of fanciful legends. He still clings to his old 
beliefs, peopling the mountains with spirits, personifying the 
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clouds of a tropical sunset, and, on the other side, adding to 
the terrors of the jungle the fear of monstrous creatures of the 
forest and of darkness. In a humbler way, he shares the 
poetic aversion expressed by Wordsworth towards the more 
gloomy aspects of religion : — 

" Great God, I'd rather be 

A Pagan nurtured in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 

Superficial observers are inclined to believe that these 

old beliefs are perishing, that the Malays are a decaying 

people, and their language a dying tongue. There can be 

no greater error. The very last Malay work that has been 

published — a work sent in for registration within the last 

month — is a treatise on palmistry and divination, written in 

romanized Malay, obviously for the use of Straits-born Chinese. 

In fact Malay superstitions are spreading. It is easy to prove 

statistically that English is more widely studied, but it has not 

supplanted Malay as the language of a single home. It is a 

business accessory, and, except as a means of living, has no 

part in the lives of the people. The spread of English 

education makes a knowledge of the native languages less and 

less necessary, by creating an interpreter class which occupies 

between the rulers and the ruled much of the position that 

the middleman occupies in the relations between capital and 

labour. Business and Government are now worked at 

second-hand. I cannot here discuss this position, but I 

deplore it.' There is no higher ideal than that of English 

justice, with its theory of equal rights to all ; but the crowds 

that wait around our Courts, ready to oil the wheels of 

evidence, are always at the service of the wealthy and 

powerful, and will do nothing for the friendless and weak. I 

am inclined to believe that in a great centre such as Singapore 

the superstitious beliefs of the people are likely to become 

coarser and more brutal, and are never likely to be driven out 

by European influence. Still in the country districts the 

quaint old village customs and apparently meaningless 

ceremonies will long continue to exist, and will furnish 

another illustration of the widespread rule that the superstitions 

of the present are often only the survivals of the religions 

of the past. 
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ESSAY 

By D. J. Galloway, Esq., M.D. 

IT is with the painful consciousness that I \ come before 
this Society with an unfinished essay, — unfinished in 
every respect, in thought, in language, and in actuality (in so 
far that I have not been able to touch upon Amok), — that I 
beg your indulgence to the many shortcomings therein 
contained, on the score of having been able to give only a few 
minutes at a time to the consideration of the subject of Latah, 
these few minutes being at the end of a day's hard work, when 
neither mind nor body was in a condition to deal with 
abstruse subjects requiring concentrated attention. I hope 
my critic and the members will deal gently with me on these 
grounds, as well as upon those of the difficult}' of the subject 
in hand. 

The references to Latah in literature are many, but 
detailed descriptions of that state are exceedingly rare ; in fact, 
the only description which we possess is that by the late 
Mr. O'Brien. References to Latah are to be found in numbers 
of medical dictionaries, in Moll's Hypnotism, in Swettenham's 
and in Clifford's books, as well as in most Malay dictionaries. 

It is defined in the Lexicon of the New Sydenham 
Society of Medicine and the Allied Sciences as "the Malay 
name under which a form of religious hysteria is known in 
Java. There is a rapid ejaculation of inarticulate sounds and 
a succession of involuntary movements, with temporary loss of 
consciousness; in the intervals of the paroxysms the mind is 
unaffected. The disorder is propagated by imitation, and it is 
not infrequently simulated." So much for the Lexicon. 
Moll states it to be a minor form of hypnotism, i.e., fascination, 
and O'Brien seems to be of the same mode of thinking; but 
not any one of these fully covers the phenomena as we are 
accustomed to see them, for the obvious reason that the term 
Latah covers a number of widely different states, incapable of 
classification under any but the most general term. For a 
description of this disorder I will adhere to that of Mr. O'Brien, 
as it is the embodiment of much intimate experience of 
Malays by an exact and keen observer, who possessed the 
strength of mind to be content with a simple narration of 
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facts as he observed them, without any of the conjectural 
embroidery so often superimposed on very slender data 
indeed. It is chiefly for the latter reason that I use his 
description as better than any I could possibly give, as had 
I attempted a description of such a disease some bias would 
surely have crept in, and could scarcely be avoided by one 
whose profession, above all others, brings him in daily 
contact with all manner of mental obliquities. 

I will use O'Brien's description, but not his classification. 
He says: "The Malay acceptation of the term is very wide. 
It includes all persons of a peculiarly nervous organisation, 
ranging from those who, from their mental constitution, seem 
absolutely subservient to the will of others, down to those who 
appear merely of a peculiarly excitable temperament." 

Yet, while it is freely granted that there are "latahs" who 
fill every grade from the merely nervous to the nearly idiotic, 
it is convenient, for the discussion of the different phases, to 
attempt a classification. Before doing so, however, it would 
be well to discuss the " personal equation " in the matter. 
This Society settled, beyond any shadow of doubt, at last 
meeting, that the Malay was originally an Irishman (sic) ; 
but whatever their origin racially may have been, they 
possess attributes, chiefly mental, which isolate him from the 
races by which he is surrounded and among whom he mixes. 
He is eminently a lovable personality. With the circum- 
stances of air, temperature, climate, and soil, — in fact, the 
environment, — \\hich have all had a shnre in the making of the 
man, I have little to do, only so far as it has produced a 
happy-go-lucky, hopelessly improvident individual, who allows 
nothing to interfere with his ease, and allow him time to 
study his own sensations. For the Malay is much given to 
introspection and ruminating over events which are past. 

So lightly does this environment press upon him that a 
little labour of the lightest kind suffices to supply his daily 
wants, leaving much time for leisure, which he usually employs 
in some way which does not involve muscular exertion. 
Thus gossiping, griming, tale-telling are indulged in when 
companions are at hand, but when alone he will sit for hours 
in a day-dream until roused by some other person. This is a 
condition which of itself is worthy of stud3^ Whether it is 
simplj- a mental rumination of what he has perceived at some 
previous time, whether an analysis of his own personal 
sensations, or whether a succession of those sub-sensations 
which are constantly entering our being, scarcely reaching 
our consciousness, i.e., day-dreaming proper, I am unable, 
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without observation, to say. Yet this is a state with much 
bearing on our subject of to-night, especially that part of it 
which relates to Amok. Under a mask of impassivity, of 
stoical deference, the Malay hides an acutely sentient 
personality ; keen to appreciate humour, sensitive to praise or 
blame, especially the latter, responsive to the moods of his 
visitor, and in constant "rapport" with all around him, the 
outcome of all this being a high degree of responsiveness to 
impulses outside him. 

Most writers who have in their works touched on latah 
agree in some rather important points. They all agree that it 
is in some degree hereditary, that it is most common in 
women, and that it is very rare, if not absent, in children. 
With all these I am glad to agree, but must point out that, 
although latah is not found in childhood, other conditions of 
which latah is the development or consequence are very 
common. 

As may be inferred from what has been said, I am 
inclined to believe latah to be a phase of activity implanted 
in an essentially neurotic character. We are all prepared 
to admit that insanity begets insanity, but we are not 
prepared to prove that one type of insanity produces the 
same type in the offspring, — that mania will beget mania, 
dementia dementia, etc., — but rather that one type of insanity 
may beget any one of the many types included in that term. 
So in latah. While latah may not beget latah, it is often 
found mixed up in the same family with persons of peculiarly 
neurotic constitution, who occupy the no-man's-land between 
sanity and insanity. All observations in civilised races tend 
to show that this type of constitution is peculiarly 
transmissible to offspring in some of its many manifestations, 
and I feel sure that, given time and opportunity, it would not 
be difficult to prove the latah to be a member of a neurotic 
family. Although I am far from putting forward the following 
instances as absolutely proving this assertion, they may be 
taken for what they are worth. In one family was a latah 
son and a very hysterical sister, while the fathe'r of both was 
a person who, while quite able to take care of himself, had a 
decided "want," as we say in Scotland. In a second family 
the father was intensely latah, a son was a " paroxysmal " 
drunkard, and two daughters were much subject to mock 
epileptic fits, hystero-epilepsy as it is sometimes wrongly 
termed. A third family had a latah mother; one of the 
daughters was a somnambulist ; two of the sons, although 
assisted frequently to obtain good and permanent situations. 
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could never be kept in any of them beyond a few weeks, were 
decidedly born to be of the " loafer" class, unable to fix their 
attention for any length of time on anything ; and one of the 
youngest children was a congenital idiot. I have recollections 
of another case, but cannot affirm the exact particulars. 

Although using the simile of insanity to illustrate what I 
meant by heredity, I am of the same opinion as O'Brien 
when he states that the Orang Latah and Orang Gila are 
very distinct individuals even to the Malay mind. Having 
thus prepared the ground, it is advisable to venture- upon a 
definitioLi of the word latah. The following seems to me to 
be as far as we can go in the present state of our knowledge : — 
" A neurosis, characterised by increased susceptibility to 
external suggestion, whether that be direct (psychic) — i.e., by 
commands, actions, advice — or indirect, i.e., through hypnosis." 

I have above attempted to show that Latah is a type of 
neurosis, and further to strengthen this statement I may 
point out that suggestion {i.e., where the excitations which 
impel the will to activity do not proceed from the individual's 
own brain, but from the brain of another) could not act so 
violently upon a healthy human being. It can only do so in a 
condition of morbid sensibility. 

I will discuss, in the first instance, a class of cases which 
are mentioned by O'Brien in Class A, and also in the 
second, third, and fourth sections of Class C, and a further 
development of these cases which it has been my good fortune 
to have a chance of observing, but which, so far as I know, 
has not hitherto been described. To follow O'Brien's 
description (for I cannot hope to improve upon it) — " In this 
class (Class A) I would place those subjects who appear to be 
affected merely by such excess of nervous sensibility as is 
exemplified by starting unduly at the sound of an unexpected 
and loud noise, or at the sight of an unexpected and 
distressing or alarming incident. So far it might be said that, 
under parallel circumstances, a similar exhibition may be 
expected from any unit of any nation of the human race. 
But, having observed Malay latahs on numberless occasions 
under the above circumstances, I have noticed two peculiarities 
which seem to differentiate the mental shock which they 
undergo from that which Europeans experience under like 
conditions. 

" Firstly, their irresistible impulse seems to be to strike 
out at the nearest object, animate or inanimate, and, secondly, 
their involuntary exclamation is always characterised by what 
I must call obscenity." 
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Section B (again I take Mr. O'Brien's description). 
" A Malay woman, of respectable position and exceedingly 
respectable age, was introduced to me some time ago as a 
strong latah subject. I talked to her for at least ten minutes 
without perceiving anything abnormal in her conduct or 
conversation. Suddenly her introducer threw off his coat, 
to my horror my venerable guest sprang to her feet and tore 
off her kabayah. M}- entreaties came too late to prevent her 
continuing the same course with the rest of her garments, 
and in thirty seconds from her seizure the paroxysm seemed 
to be over. What struck me most in this unsavoury 
performance was the woman's wild rage against the instigator 
of the outrage. She kept on calling him an abandoned pig, 
and imploring me to kill him, all the while she was reducing 
herself to a state of nudity. One more instance. I have met 
a man several times lately who is a very strong latah subject. 
He is a cook on board a local steamer, and is naturally (alas 
for human nature !) the butt of all the crew, who daily, almost 
hourly, exercise the clumsy wit— the wit of sailors plus 
Orientals — at his expense. All this skylarking had a tragical 
ending one day. This cook was dandling his child forward 
one day ; one of the crew came and stood before him with a 
billet of wood in his arms, which he began nursing in the 
same way as the latah was nursing his baby. Presently he 
began tossing the billet up to the awning, and the cook tossed 
his child up also, time for time. At last the sailor opened his 
hands wide apart and let the wood fall on the deck, and 
the cook immediately spread out his hands away from the 
descending child, which never moved after striking the boards. 

Section C. The sole example of this class which I have 
ever seen was a very old woman, reputed to be over loo years 
old, who had been strongly latah all her life. It vvas stated to 
me by her son that she had several times been induced to do 
exactly the same as O'Brien's "respectable lady," but that for 
a number of years this had ceased. The explanation was not 
far to seek. The old lady was blind, both eves being 
cataractous; but her hearing was fairly good, and impulses 
finding their way by that channel were responded to at once. 
Thus during our interview we were several times interrupted 
by the crowing of a cock, which was imitated bv her, and once 
also bv the striking of a clock, which was also fairly imitated. 

There are one or two practical considerations as regards 
the subjects of this particular phase of latah which might 
throw some light on the matter. It may be noted that — 
(i) most of the sufferers are women ; 
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(2) all of them belonged to the uneducated classes ; 

(3) any one can direct the latah movements, and 
every one seems to have equal power, i.e., unlimited. 

(4) These classes are merely ones of degree and not 
of kind, the one passing into the other with advancing 
age or under other conditions which tend to disturb 
mental equilibrium. 

The fact that most of the sufferers are women presupposes 
an exceedingly mobile nervous temperament, and as most of 
them belong to the uneducated class, we might assume that, as 
much of our education is acquiring the power of arranging and 
inhibiting our ideas, and through these our acts, that power in 
the class just mentioned would be weak, perhaps wanting. 
The statement that these classes are merely differences of 
degree and not of kind I know from observation. I have 
carefully watched a Malay woman during the last twelve 
years, and give briefly her history. Always a nervous, 
hysterical subject, she evinced no latah predisposition in the 
early years of my observation. But frequent child-bearing, 
illness, and a very hard struggle for existence generally, have 
left their mark upon her, so that now any one can, by 
example, induce her to fulfil any or all of the conditions 
described by O'Brien in his C class. 

Literature is crowded with instances of irresistible 
irripulses from within. Billod records the case of a Marchioness 
who would, in the course of ordinary conversation, interrupt 
a sentence with an unseemly or obscene epithet, addressed to, 
or at, some one within her range of vision in the company, 
and then take up the broken sentence again. The utterance 
of this epithet was always accompanied by a blush and a 
confused look, and the word was jerked out like an arrow from 
a bow. 

Now, if such an irresistible impulsion could proceed from 
within, suggested only by the person entering the field of 
vision, and could fail to be inhibited even in a person of 
education, how much more likely it is that in a state of latah, 
with its heightened susceptibilities, and with a suggestion 
from without, pointedly directed at them, an analogous 
condition of things might be produced ! 

I would therefore incline to the belief, which I place 
tentatively before this Societj^ that these cases are the result 
of an excess of impulsion, from within or without, accompanied 
by a lack of the power of inhibition ; the subjects are fully 
conscious that they are dominated by an inner force, and 
irresistibly impelled to do acts which they condemn. Their 
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intelligence remains perfectly sane, the insanity affects only 
their acts. 

That inhibition, or rather loss of inhibitory power, plays 
a large part in this condition is clear. As has been before 
remarked, much of our education consists in the cultivation of 
this power. The latah, belonging usually as he does to a class 
in which the cultivation of this power is deficient, i.e., the 
uneducated, cannot be expected to have developed it in any 
great degree, so that suggestions from without at once pass 
into action. Further, inhibition requires time. If a person 
insults or injures you, the first impulse is to knock him, but 
before this has had time to pass into action an antagonistic 
state is called up which inhibits such action, the new state 
of consciousness suppresses the other. So far aie we the 
children of education, so habitual has this repression of our 
feelings become, that the most powerful inhibitory influences 
may be put in action automatically, which is tantamount to 
saying that consciousness of action is wanting. Even if the 
stimulus to act be so powerful as to necessitate a conscious 
mental effort for its inhibition, that new state of consciousness 
can be called up by us in a moment of time. Not so the 
savage, or, for that matter, the child. Any impulse passes at 
once into action, in fact the action seems to be purely spinal 
(reflex). 

But should, as sometimes happens, there be an attempt at 
inhibition, showing that cerebral as well as spinal centres are 
stimulated, the inhibitory effort arrives too late. Illustrations 
of this are not wanting. The ordinary class of latah, who 
strikes out whenever touched (irrespective of what he hits at), 
and who belongs to this class, is a very good example. The 
act of striking out is almost immediately followed by another 
gesture, an action of drawing some imaginary thing towards 
him : in fact, the action is physiologically antagonistic to the 
blow, and is the outcome of a mental state in which he seeks 
as it were to catch up the delivered blow and restrain it ; in 
fact, it is simply a picture of a tardy inhibition. This second 
gesture is generally accompanied by an apologetic expression 
either of feature or of language or both. Further, while many 
latah subjects are quite without the power of resistance to 
impulses from without, there are many who, on a deliberate or 
repeated attempt being made to impel them, can resist — 
sometimes successfully, sometimes only for a few minutes — the 
influence of suggestion. I have often seen the experimenter 
utterly fail on a second attempt. The only explanation I 
have to offer is that the latah was already on his guard, being 
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in a state of expectation. It would thus seem reasonable to 
assume that the mental error here was an inability to call up 
the antagonistic state sufficiently rapidly to inhibit the result 
of the suggestion. 

Class II. The second class which I propose to take up is 
well described by O'Brien thus : " I have more than once 
met with river boatmen who, when the word ' Buoya ' 
(alligator) was mentioned, even in the course of casual 
conversation after camping for the night, would drop whatever 
they might have in their hands and retire cowering to the 
cover of the nearest ' kajang.' I have inquired into every 
case of this description which came under my notice, and in 
no case could I learn that the man had any special reason for 
his terror in the way of a personal experience. His friends 
explained that he was latah, and that to them explained 
everything. On one occasion, after a curious exhibition of 
this description, I shot an alligator on the bank next morning. 
The latah was the first to approach the saurian. Against my 
earnest entreaties he proceeded to pull the creature about, 
and finally forced its mouth open with a piece of firewood. 
His persecutors, his fellow-boatmen, stood at a respectful 
distance. 

" An hour afterwards, as he was poling up the river, one 
of the crew called out to this man ' Buoya.' He at once 
"dropped his pole, gave vent to a most disgusting exclamation, 
and jumped into the river — an act which showed that his 
morbid terror was quite unconnected with what might be 
supposed to be its exciting cause. More than one man has 
implored me not to mention the word 'harimau,' and more 
than one have gone nearly insane with terror when the word 
* ular ' (snake) was spoken ' at ' him. 

" In each case of this description, my Malay companions 
solved my perplexity, at times very great, by saying ' Dia 
latah, Tuan.' 

" Similar cases must be familiar to many who read this 
Journal (Asiatic Society), but the man who became limp and 
nerveless with terror at the mention of the word ' buoya ' 
and who afterwards was the first to handle a ' buoya,' of 
whose death no one was assured, presents a mental 
contradiction of which I await the explanation. 

" I may add that a ' pawang ' who exhibited extreme 
■distress at my mention of the word ' tiger ' was one of the few 
men I have met out here who habitually passed nights in the 
jungle alone. There was no question here of the superstitious 
reverence which Malays have for this animal, or of their dislike 
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to have it called by its regular name. The man's fear was 
latah, and his friends, thouf,'h apparently much amused, told 
me that this was his peculiarity, and I was careful not t& 
offend again. 

"With regard to snakes, perhaps the horror with which 
these sufferers hear the word is more marked still. 

" Such cases, however, as I say, must be familiar to most 
readers of these pages. The class of cases in which those 
afflicted are led to believe in the actual presence of a reptile,, 
where the sane only see a bit of string or a piece of rotan, 
belong to another — the fourth — division of my subject." 

I quote this last paragraph as written, but disagree with 
the remark which relegates them to another class. 

This condition of intense fear may be looked upon 
variously, as one of the phases of dual consciousness, as a. 
state of light hypnosis. It might appear at first sight that a 
lapse of consciousness occurred, lending colour to the hypnotic 
theor}^, but such is not really the case. In all the instances 
I have seen, there was no loss of memory; everything was. 
perfectly remembered, and the unfortunate victim begs the,, 
often unwitting, experimenter not to make use of the word 
again. 

The differences between this state and that just described 
are obvious. In the preceding, an action or command 
pointedly directed at the subject is the cause of the action ; in 
this form of latah some particular word, always the name of 
some wild beast or other loathsome or dreaded thing, even 
though quite unintentionally used, has the power to produce- 
this state of abject terror. This condition is unique in 
psychology. Its nearest analogue is monomania, but in 
monomania the subject has quite a clear concept of the 
matter on which he is insane. Not so in this form of latah. 
No memory picture arises from the mention of the dreaded 
word, no perception results. This is fully proved by the facts: 
related by O'Brien. The word "buoj'a" raised in this, 
unfortunate man's mind no image of an alligator, — at least no 
fear of alligators, — plunging as he did at once into the river,, 
which, as all rivers in the Malay Peninsula are, was probably 
alive with alligators, and his subsequent behaviour with the- 
recently shot animal. The stimulus raised in his mind only 
the memory of a previous condition of intense fear, and it 
went no further. On each occasion of calling up the mental 
state some strenuous effort had been made to escape from or 
arrest the danger, hence the tendency of the stimulus to pass, 
at once into action. 
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Nor can I believe that this has always been the whole 
train of events. It seems impossible that a state of such 
intense terror can be invariably brought about by the same 
stimulus, and that stimulus a word, without there having 
been at some time a distinct perception called up. In other 
words, I believe this condition to be one which, as I shall 
attempt to show, has been developed upon other states of 
mind of a simpler kind. 

To trace this development I must go back to childhood. 
It is not at all uncommon to see, if you watch a number of 
Malay boys at school, that one or more of them are, owing to 
some peculiarity, the butt of the others, and on them is 
expended the clumsy boyish wit of their fellows. The kind of 
entertainment to which these unfortunates contribute is 
usually somewhat as follows. Some imp takes a billet of wood, 
a school-book bag, in fact anything of size sufficient ; begins 
stroking and patting it, calling it tiger, alligator, and some 
kindred word, and brings his actions prominently before the 
boy he is experimenting on. This induces a state of terror 
in the boy, and I have satisfied myself, in one instance at -least, 
that the boy actually perceives the animal mentioned by his 
tormentor. This you may say is hypnotism. It may be ; in 
any case we are quite sure of our ground when we call it a 
delusion — an illusion of the senses. Note that to produce this. 
it was necessary to suggest both by word and act — that both 
the sense of sight and hearing were made to receive a stimulus^ 
There is always in a normal mind the possibility of correcting- 
an illusion, but in this condition (latah) we are not dealing 
with a normal mind, but with the disequilibrated mental 
processes of a neuropath. 

The effect of any emotional excitement is to give a 
preternatural vividness to the ideas which are its excitants, 
and there can be no doubt that, by repeated stimulation of 
the senses, the impulse becomes more and more powerful, the 
amount of actual impression necessary to transform the 
mental image into an illusory perception becomes less, until 
a mind strongly possessed by one kind of image will tend to 
project this image outwards, without regard to actual external 
circumstances. We thus reach the stnge of hallucination,, 
i.e., a sense impression may result without there being any 
phj'sical stimulus, the, imaginative impulse having gained in 
force relatively to the present impression, until the amount 
of actual impression becomes evanescent. 

But we might go even further. When a shock of fright 
disturbs the mind, a violent and widespread molecular 
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commotion disturbs the working of the higher nerve regions 
(Mercier). Now, by repeated induction of this condition of 
fear, I have striven to show that the smallest excitant, the 
mere mention of the word in ordinary conversation, produces 
the result, the excitant being reduced thus to a minimum. It 
is quite within reason that as, according to the laws of 
nervous action, repeated stimulation of any nervous tract— 
a stimulation of high intensity as we have just seen — will 
Jeave this tract more permeable to subsequent stimulations — 
will, in fact, leave this tract in such a state of high tension, that, 
like a galvanometer to electric currents, it will quiver to the 
smallest stimulus and respond in an intense degree. Thus, 
I am inclined to believe that in the final stage of this type of 
latah there is never formed any concept of the animal named, 
the only image called up being the image in the memory of a 
previous condition of intense fear. 

To sum up this type of latah, I would say that, beginning 
as hypnotism with suggestion, it goes on until it reaches the 
state described in the last paragraph, which may also be 
accounted for by hypnotism. The dangers of a hypnosis' 
repeatedly induced are the increased tendency to hypnosis, 
heightened susceptibility to suggestion in the waking state, 
and the danger of his accepting external suggestions even 
without hypnosis. It is this too great susceptibility to 
hypnosis which in some degree explains this class of latah, 
inasmuch as the means by which the hypnosis is attained are 
not considered, but only the idea of an earlier h5'pnosis is 
vividly recalled. 

Class III. As described by O'Brien: "In 1875 at 
Kuala Jumpol I met a young Malay who was of material 
assistance to our party in pulling our boat across a narrow 
watershed into the Thi Sureting. His comrades told me the 
man was latah, but I could see nothing in his conduct or 
■conversation which was not perfectly rational. Some 24 
hours after making his acquaintance, one night we let off a 
signalling rocket for the amusement of those who had given 
Tis assistance. None of those present had ever seen a rocket 
before. I was preparing to fire a second rocket myself, when 
the latah pushed me violently aside, snatched the torch from 
my hand, fired the rocket, and fell down on his face, making 
an unintelligible noise, to all appearance the expression of 
fear. I was somewhat startled, such rudeness and violence 
being foreign to the Malay character. When I sought an 
explanation from the bystanders I was informed laconically 
■* Latah, Tuan.' Next morning when I met this man I found 
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him perfectly rational and perfectly respectful. I saw him 
standing alone on the bank as we put off down-stream, and I 
waved my hand to him. To my surprise he began waving 
his hand frantically in return, and continued to do so till I 
lost sight of him at the first bend of the river. I had begun 
to whistle an air. He also began whistling. His imitative 
faculty did not quite lead him to an imitation of the tune, 
but the fact of an up-country Malay's whistling at all is 
sufficiently remarkable." 

This is purely and simply hypnotism. When we think of 
the circumstances of the case it is not to be wondered at. 
Here is a white man, seen probably for the first time by the 
natives; the condition of expectation and close attention all 
tended towards increased susceptibility to hypnotism. When„ 
added to that, was the sudden loud report of the rocket being 
fired, a completely favourable state to hypnotism is established. 
The effects of a loud noise on a readily hypnotisable individual 
are so much a matter of common knowledge that it seems 
only necessary to record some of the classical instances. 
There is the interesting case of a girl, who had often been 
hypnotised by loud noises, who went to a drawer to 
appropriate some photographs out of it. The casual beating 
of a gong threw her into a cataleptic state, so that she stood 
motionless in the act of carrying out her theft and was so 
discovered (Moll). It is in fact a common way of inducing 
hypnosis — not only the sudden stimulation of the auditory 
sense, but also the use of a sudden stimulation of sight, as in 
using the Drummond light to induce hypnosis. 

If any doubt remains as to the hypnosis, that is removed 
by O'Brien's narration of the whistling episode. Without 
doubt O'Brien was "the" man in the world for this latah; 
a complete rapport had been established between them, and 
O'Brien's every action would be imitated by him. 

Especially well known in hypnosis are the phenomena of 
imitative speech and song. Berger says that hypnotics will 
repeat everything that is said before them like phonographs, 
even what is said in foreign languages is repeated with some 
exactness. Braid relates that a hypnotised girl once imitated 
some of the songs of the famous Jenny Lind perfectly, which 
she was perfectly incapable of doing in the waking state, 
and Braid attributes this feat to the delicacy of hearing and of 
the muscular sense in hypnosis. 

I have practically finished with this subject, but I feel 
that some explanation of the condition of intense nervousness 
into which a latah is thrown by the hypnotiser is required. 
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Its cause is threefold. There is first the nervousness induced 
by repeated hypnoses, especially when suggestions of an 
■exciting nature have been made. Secondly, by the hypnosis 
having been induced . against their will. Thirdly, by the 
suggestion never having been terminated or done away with 
before waking the subject. All these tend to augment and 
perpetuate the susceptibility, until any person or even any 
thing may put in action or direct the acts of a latah. 



CRITICISM 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., F.L.S. 

IN writing this criticism of the Essayist's thoughtful and 
suggestive paper, I, like himself, must plead want of 
time to do full justice to it. The paper was put into my 
hands less than a week ago, so that, from one cause and 
another, I have had but one or two evenings to devote to it, 
and I have consequently not had any opportunity of referring 
to certain literature which I should have liked to do. 
Excellent as the paper is, I could have wished to have heard 
accounts of cases other than those ,in the classical essay of 
O'Brien, from which the Essayist has drawn most of his facts. 
In a subject of this nature one can hardly have too many 
■examples to illustrate it, and one might be tempted to imagine 
that the deductions would have been improved had a large 
series of cases been studied and described. The definition of 
latah in the Lexicon quoted, full of- blunders as it is, serves to 
show how very little is generally known of the phenomenon, 
■and how important it is, therefore, that further facts should be 
collected. 

Latah, as described in the essay, certainly covers a very 
wide area. The Essayist mentions three classes. The first 
and last, what one may call imitative latah, have something 
in common ; the second, a therophobic one, has, it seems to 
me, as little to do with the other two as any two psychic 
phenomena can possibly have. In fact, the word as it is 
defined in the essay covers nearly all the peculiar nervous 
disorders of the Malays. 

The imitative latah is the most peculiarly Malayan 
phenomenon. Its great interest lies in the close resemblance 
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to certain hypnotic states, and many cases would pass as 
ordinary hypnosis, were it not that the attack commences 
without any passes or other methods of inducing the hypnotic 
sleep, and also that the patient is quite conscious of the 
absurdity of his actions. 

I do not say that were we to prove that this latah was 
hypnosis or modified hypnosis we should know much more 
■about it. We know as yet so little about the causes and 
physiology of hypnosis that all we should have done would 
be to have classiiied the phenomenon, so as to be able to 
study it along with hypnosis. 

The ordinary methods of hypnotising are probablx' well 
known to all here. The subject is induced to enter a peculiar 
stage intermediate between sleeping and waking, in which 
suggestions, howes'er absurd, are readily adopted. In latah 
■cases the subject apparently needs no preparation, the 
suggestion producing of itself an instantaneous effect. The 
inhibitory action which would naturally prevent the suggestion 
from being carried out is in abeyance immediatel}'. 

I have seen one hypnotic phenomenon which to some 
extent resembles certain of these latah cases. A boy had been 
hypnotised by a man we will call A, and another, B, made a 
few hypnotic passes over him before he was aroused from the 
liypnotic sleep. He was then aroused, and found to be in a 
state of what would undoubtedly be classed as latah by a 
Malay. He exactly imitated every action of A, however 
absurd, only exaggerating it, as in the case of O'Brien's 
respectable lady. How far he was conscious of what he was 
really doing is obscure, but he never remonstrated or made 
any objection, nor attempted to stop it. 

The fact that a latah person can sometimes refuse to 
accept the suggestion — that is to say, can of his own will put 
the inhibitory mechanism of his nervous sj-stem into action — 
would suggest that in other cases the mere suddenness of an 
unexpected action or noise acts quite as strongly on him as 
the longer hypnotic passes or other processes by which a 
subject is hypnotised, and puts the inhibitory mechanism out 
of gear at once. 

It is rather remarkable that latah symptoms do not ever 
seem to occur in lunatics. If one assumes as a working 
"hypothesis that there is in the nervous system an inhibitory 
centre which checks impulsive action on suggestion, it is-rather 
remarkable that this inhibitory centre does not sometimes fail 
to work in cases of nervous disease. And in studying the 
phenomenon from this point of view, a merely tentative one, I 
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regret that the Essayist did not give us the benefit of the bias 
of his profession, which, by copying O'Brien's work, he 
seems to have tried to avoid. 

The second class of so-called latah, that illustrated by the 
fear of animals, etc., though sufficiently curious, seems to have 
parallels in other races. As I have pointed out, it has very 
little in common with the other phenomenon. There are two 
point.-; in this fear of animals which are notable, the violent 
panic called up by the word and the peculiar action of the 
crocodile-fearing man who rushes at the animal in spite of his 
fear of its name. The Essayist compares the whole phenomenon 
with monomania, but says that in this case the subject has a 
clear concept of the matter on which he is insane ; but the 
facts related by Mr. O'Brien as to his jumping into the water 
regardless of crocodiles and rushing at the dead one prove 
that no memory picture is called up. I should certainly have 
thought exactly the reverse. To take the first point, the 
panic at the name " buaya " or " rimau" : it is inconceivable 
that the mere letters would produce this; e.g., a rimau-fearing 
individual would not be panic-stricken if you said " limau " 
or " remove," or any similar word. Unless he thought you 
said "tiger" he would surely not be alarmed. This seems 
to me to be endorsed by the statement that it is boatmen who 
are afraid of the crocodile, jungle men who are scared at the 
tiger — the animals they are most likely to come in contact 
with. 

The Malay is certainly often exceedingly nervous about 
certain things, the touch or approach of which makes him 
shudder all over. On one occasion I had a caterpillar of a 
Death's-head moth on a leaf in my hand, and while walking 
with Mr. Hervey, of Malacca, we approached his syce. The 
syce was horrified at the caterpillar and shuddered violently, 
and was almost hysterical when it was brought near him. He 
knew the thing was only a caterpillar and quite harmless, but 
evidently felt somehow it was dreadfully uncanny. Another 
man I was out with on one occasion suddenly in going 
through some bushes gave a wild leap to one side and 
remained shivering as if he had had a severe shock. I thought 
he had trodden on a poisonous snake, but no, he had merely 
stepped near some excrement. It took him a considerable 
time to recover the shock. If men are so horribly scared at 
such trivial things as these, it is quite conceivable that the 
idea of the beast which is most likely to kill them in their 
ordinary pursuits suddenly brought to their minds is very 
likelv to scare them more. 
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The second point in this phenomenon is the frantic way 
in which the crocodile-fearer jumped into the water and 
rushed at the dead crocodile. The first action mentioned is 
natural enough. A man thoroughly scared simply dashes 
wildly away. He does not wait to think out whether he is 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. The idea of 
crocodile is that it is near him in the boat ; he wildly springs 
out. This kind of thing occurs in all panics. When 
he rushed at the saurian he illustrated a not unknown 
phenomenon, even among Europeans. How many people has 
one met who always declare that if they go up a precipitous 
height, say a church tower, they always feel inclined to jump 
over, the dread of falling tempting them to do exactly the 
thing they dread most. Other cases are the person who 
can never stand over a deep pool without jumping in ; and 
another class of the same phenomenon is that of the nurse 
who was very much attached to the child she had charge of, 
but begged for it to be taken away, as she never saw its bare 
skin without wanting to stick a knife into it. Her mistress 
treated this as ridiculous, and she killed the child. I believe 
other instances of this peculiar nervous state are mentioned in 
Carpenter's Mental Physiology. I should therefore class the 
second section of the Latah as Monomania, but a more 
rational form of it, because in most cases of monomania the 
cause of the scare is either an impossibility or at the least 
highly improbable. 

The "personal equation" of the Malay as described by 
the Essayist calls for some criticism. It is true that in many 
respects he is very dreamy and sensitive. (One would scarcely 
say, however, he was keen to appreciate humour. I think he 
is the least so by far of any race I have ever met, and this has 
been remarked by many others.) He lives in a world peopled 
not only by dangerous wild beasts, but by even worse dream- 
figures, demons, which he usually meets with in his dreams at 
night, and which are as real to him as the tigers and snakes. 
And this seems to me to be the only nervous pecuHarity of 
the race, if, indeed, it is confined to the race. And this 
makes it all the more remarkable that the two subjects 
proposed for the paper, Latah and Amok, are almost absolutely 
peculiar to this race. It is true that there are imitations of 
both phenomena in races thrown in contact with them, and 
amok-like phenomena do occur in even more distant races, 
but otherwise these phenomena are confined to Malays. 
Furthermore, — but this wants more careful testing than I can 
give it, — it seems that both Latah and Amok are disappearing. 
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I have been told 1)}' Malays that to find latah one must go up 
country; there are not any in the towns. This suggests, 
as does the difficulty nowadays of finding latahs, that contact 
with a higher civilisation, and the spread of education, is 
killing it out, which indeed is what one might expect. 

At present our knowledge of psychics is really small, and 
of its relationship to the structure of the nervous system we 
know almost nothing, and any contribution to the study of so 
intricate a subject like that of the Essayist is therefore highly 
welcome. 



THE INFLUENCE OF EUROPEANS ABROAD 
UPON NATIVE RACES. 

April 16th, 1898. 



PRESIDENT'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
By the Honourable W. R. Collyer. 

'"P*HE subject I have chosen for my address to-night is THe 
JL Influence of Europeans Abroad upon Native Races. It 
is a subject which must frequently suggest itself to all thinking 
Europeans in a place like this, and may, I think, be considered 
to a certain extent appropriate in a meeting of Western 
philosophers in an Eastern cit}', where, if anywhere, that 
influence should be exemplified in all its present features, and 
its strength and weakness, its success and failures, should be 
manifest to the ordinary observer. The ordinary observer, 
however, is apt to be very much taken in. We, most of us, 
know the feeling of pride in our race and its achievements 
which rises at the first sight of European life and European 
commerce at a great commercial centre in a far-off region : 
it has been a thousand times described in popular books 
and papers : but what the exact cause of triumph is, depends 
on the individuality of the particular observer. Triumph 
of science — triumph of education — triumph of energy — 
triumph of race — all these names may be given it. And 
€ven to the more humane and least vainglorious there comes 
a feeling that we are trustees, for what we and our fathers 
have called the less favoured races, of the collected wisdom of 
the ages. How far is all this justified ? Whence do these 
feelings arise, and when were the first beginnings of a frame 
of mind which is to humanity and progress what the 
missionary spirit is to religion ? How far is it based on truth, 
and how far is it a vanity and delusion ? 

There is no doubt that for a long time, for many 
generations at least, the Western nations have regarded 
themselves as the natural leaders and civiiizers of mankind; 
but that such an idea is a comparatively recent one will be 
evident to any reader of history. Neither in antiquity nor in 
the Middle Ages does it clearly appear. To conquer an alien 
Tace; to destroy it and take its place — that, indeed, was an 
object of man's instinctive desire; but the civilization and 
improvement of a possible rival was not an end worth seeking. 
Ancient Rome indeed, where many modern ideas seem to have 
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had their earliest manifestation, had more of the missionary 
spirit than most ages or countries. The splendid outpouring 
of Roman aspirations in which Virgil relegates supremacy in 
the arts and sciences to other races, but claims as the 
birthright of Rome the ruling of mankind under the law of 
peace, perhaps shows something of the spirit to which I refer; 
and so does the extending of the potentiality of Roman 
citizenship to the limits of the civilized world. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has shown the same spirit in a greater degree than 
ancient Rome; and the reason of this analogy is not far to 
seek. The Roman had no rival, and did not dream in the day 
of his power that any rival was possible; and, in its heart of 
hearts, our own race has indulged the same day-dream, from 
which it is to be hoped we may not have too rude ari 
awakening. 

Rome fell, and the dream of universal peace, bringing 
civilization and refinement to the ends of the earth, was. 
dissolved as if it had never been. But a greater power had 
arisen — the Spiritual Empire of the Church, in which men 
loved to trace the lineaments of the ancient earthly power. 
The analogy of universal sovereignty and universal citizenship 
pleased the Christian enthusiasts, and gave an impetus to the 
proselytizing spirit of the faith. A new Pax Romana was 
conceived, more enduring than the old, as spirit is more 
enduring than flesh, more righteous, more beneficent — ^eternah 

This vision has also passed away — at least, there are but 
few eyes to which it is clear; but from the time when 
Christianity (the oldest proselytizing faith in the world, I 
believe) ruled in Europe, there has alwa3's been the conceit in 
the Western mind that in our dealings with barbarous peoples 
we had something to bring them of inestimable value — call it 
religion, civilization, manners, progress, as it pleases you — 
but that in any case ours was the benign influence to be carried 
to the ends of the earth, by every means, even, if need were, 
by fire and sword. Like all great ideas which become 
familiarized and then vulgarized, this idea has assumed the 
form of cant. None the less, it may be traced in many 
forms of utterance — in the preachings of the Crusades, in 
"Greenland's icy mountains," at the country church, in the 
speech of the Methodist bagman, and in the writings of 
H. M. Stanley. Certainly in England it has been till quite 
lately the general belief that, in spite of all failures and 
mistakes, the influence of the white races in the world, by a 
kind of natural law, must be for the ultimate good of the rest. 
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and that the ideals of the West are in some way destined to 
become the ideals of the world. 

This faith, if it had not its origin in the Christian idea, at 
all events was much favoured by the Christian conception of 
man's duties and destiny ; but its development was gradual. 
In the middle ages its existence is somewhat doubtful. It is 
interesting to see the view taken of their relations to the 
heathen by the warriors of Spain in America, or by the 
discoverers of the coast of Africa under the auspices of Prince 
Henry of Portugal. Ordinary desire of conquest and greed 
of gold was the mainspring of the energy of most of those 
personally engaged ; but there was an underlying feeling of 
something else, which they symbolized by calling it the glory 
of God or the advancement of the Church. It is easy to 
dispose of this in "common^form " phrase by calling it 
hypocrisy ; but I do not think that the most subtle hypocrisy 
ever stood alone, and doubtless the prince who sent the 
Portuguese expeditions along the coast of Barbarj' to Sierra 
Leone really believed that he was doing something not merely 
for the benefit of his own people, but also for the good of 
mankind at large. As science gained ground, and the 
intrinsic superiorit}' of the European peoples became, to them, 
more and more assured, the notion of a mission to the 
unenlightened races took a wider range, leaving behind the 
simple view of religious propagandism, and the Western 
peoples, in their well-ordered homes, secure from all mischief 
at the hands of Turk or heathen, came to believe in an 
universal beneficence, practical and practicable, which would 
regenerate the world in accordance with Western ideas, 
giving it a life of energy, progress, and philanthropy, with, I 
suppose, their attendant self-complacence. 1 should think 
that such ideas reached their zenith among good people in 
England about the time of Sir Stamford Raffles. 

We, however, who have had some opportunities of 
observation, as well as many of the travellers of days gone by, 
have become sceptical as to the universal mission of our race. 
Of its steady progress and vitality we may have no doubt, but 
as to its missionary force and its power of assimilating other 
races, we feel that there is a good deal to be said on both 
sides. We perceive the great diversity of the aspirations of 
mankind, and that Western ideals only satisfy perhaps 
one-half of them. We must be content to give and take. 
We feel, too. that when the balance is struck between the 
good and evil that civilized man effects in his dealings with 
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uncivilized man, the balance is not always one way ; that we 
are constantly working in more ways than one at the same 
time, and that the aims we put before us, no less than the 
results which we achieve, are far from homogeneous. And 
ofccasionally we perceive a reaction on ourselves, which shakes 
our self-confidence. 

But there is no doubt whatever that for some centuries 
Europe, especially Northern and Western Europe, has 
influenced the thought and action of other races in an 
extraordinary degree, which has led to the popular idea of 
some intrinsic superiority of the race. The pessimist, on the 
other hand, sees only the accident that the period when the 
Western races attained their full manhood, and developed 
their full power of thought and expression, happened to be 
coincident with the time when, from natural causes, the great 
secrets of science become open to human thought and 
available for the development of human power. Knowledge is 
power of some sort in all cases ; but superior knowledge did 
not give the ancient Greeks the power to rule the destinies of 
the Scythians, nor even to claim a "sphere of influence" 
among them. For some time past, power has been on the 
side of the Western nations — partly the power of knowledge, 
partly the power of hard training ; but it may be lost when 
conditions change. 

When we come to look into the facts of our time, and try 
to construct a theory as to the nature and limitations of 
European influence, the variety of the phenomena seems to 
make any general theory impossible. Every race seems to 
receive impressions in a way peculiar to itself, according to its 
natural receptivity. Prima facie those that have least native 
cultivation would most readily receive impressions from 
abroad. The African races, for example, always appear to me 
to be more susceptible of European influence than any other. 
Any one who goes to Sierra Leone will be struck with the extent 
to which English customs and ideas have got hold of the 
people. It is ludicrous enough at first, its comic side being 
the strange caricature of the external manners and ordinary 
modes of speech of Englishmen, used, evidentK' with some 
pride, by the blackest and woolliest of Africans ; but in reality 
I think there underlies all this a real and very general 
modification of the African character. It is not all .good, and 
the best side of it is a singular adoption of and adherence to 
the English belief in the importance of abstract justice, and 
even of honesty in public matters. The Sierra Leone jury, 
twelve men in white collars, with skins nearly all as black as a 
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well-cleaned stove, was one of the best juries I ever had to 
deal with. They were Methodistical, and their ways would 
have excited great astonishment and contempt in this country. 
When I had summed up in my first murder case at Sierra 
Leone, the Jury retired; and I also (for there are no punkahs 
in that country, and I desired to take my coat off). The 
Judge's room and the Jury room were adjacent, and a lattice 
near the roof, for ventilation, permitted me to hear what was 
going on — an arrangement, by the way, which might 
sometimes be inconvenient. To my surprise, ou the Jury 
assembling in their room, there was an absolute silence for 
some seconds. Then the foreman offered up an extempore 
prayer for the guidance of the Almighty on so solemn and 
momentous an occasion, and after another short silence the 
Jury proceeded to discuss the case. Now, this, though a good 
way removed from our present manners, was evidently 
perfectly natural to them ; and it is most distinctly European. 
I only mention it as an instance of an almost complete 
assimilation by the Negro of European thoughts and ways. 
But Sierra Leone is a very peculiar case. In the earlier 
stages of its existence it was a sort of hot-house of exotic 
morals, planted on the coast of Africa in favourable 
circumstances, and under powerful influence. It was a sort 
of Sunday-school for liberated Africans, organized and 
controlled by men of high education and intense humanity, 
like William Wilberforce and Zachary Macaulay. The 
materials to be worked upon were liberated Africans, generally 
of the humblest and weakest African races, unlike the 
Mandingoes, with their pride of Islam, or the other warlike 
tribes. They were generally caught young out of captured 
slavers, and were easily moulded to the form that pleased the 
higher race; while the leading principle of those who ruled 
was not commerce or wealth, but simply the cause of humanity. 
So it came to pass that Sierra Leone, in spite of all that can 
fairly be said against its inhabitants, was a philanthropic 
success. And even now, in spite of much that is grotesque 
and low, the good influence has not altogether died out ; and 
in Sierra Leone we see an instance— an unique instance, I 
should think — of a community whose history appears to 
support the conventional idea, now exploded, that the 
universal brotherhood of man will eventually be realized by 
the simple process of placing before the black man the white 
man's ideas and aspirations, which he will eventually recognize 
as all-sufficient, and assimilate in their entirety. 
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I thought I perceived the same aptitude for receiving 
Western ideas existent also on the Gold Coast, where I found 
our lawf courts exceedingly popular, and the principle of 
deciding questions in accordance with actual evidence perfectly 
understood, and much better respected than it is among many 
more civilized Eastern peoples. I remember two old Chiefs 
coming down to the Court from the highlands of Akim, a 
region very seldom traversed by white men. Each brought 
his courtiers, his throne, his umbrella and gold ornaments; 
but what was more, each of these men, who had never seen a 
lawyer, brought the best evidence procurable for his case, and 
perfectly understood its logical consequences. The case was 
a rather delicate boundary question, which in former days 
they would have fought out with spears and clubs. I can 
quite conceive such men, under European influence, becoming 
much more European in mind than many races that stand 
higher in the scale of humanity. I do not think that it is 
merely their rudimentary condition that makes them ready 
to fall in with the ideas of a superior power. The Red Indian 
perceived the power of the white man, mistrusted it and 
disliked it, and I doubt whether he has ever been influenced 
by it in any great degree. It may be that the race that can 
serve is ready to profit by the teaching of its masters, while 
they who cannot serve cannot so profit. But if that were the 
rule, should not the blacks of .'Australia have had a future ? 
The Maoris, on the other hand, a far superior race, have been 
influenced to a large extent by British civilization. It went 
near to exterminating them at one time, no doubt; but 
there seems to be a better time in store for the remnant. 
The half-breeds are said to make good men, and I believe that 
many a native farmer would make quite as good a County 
Councillor as his English neighbour. In time, perhaps, they 
may be lost in the mass of population, and then the question 
will be, what has been the influence of the Maori race upon 
the British of New Zealand ? It must be remembered, 
however, with regard to New Zealand, that for many years a 
contest was waged there in favour of the native races, more 
arduous than that which I have described in Sierra Leone, 
and by men no less gifted and earnest, and that to their 
teaching and example much is due. 

It is in the East, however, that the question becomes 
more complicated and more difficult. What has been the 
influence of Modern Europe upon India ? And what upon 
China? To write in any exhaustive manner of its effect on 
India would be in itself a great undertaking. Whether we 
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look into history or contemporary romance, we shall find that 
in politics, in art, and I suppose in religion also, many races 
in India have been largely influenced by Europe ; but the 
races are so numerous and so little homogeneous that the 
question becomes too complicated for a " Preliminary 
Address." The superficial and grotesque side of the matter is 
that which seems to strike the British public most. Possibly 
the instinct of the pubhc is right, and the results of British 
influence in India may be chiefly superficial and grotesque, 
but I can hardly believe it. I am inclined to believe that a 
:great deal has been done to inspire the people generally with 
self-confidence and the power of self-help ; not altogether, 
perhaps, to the advantage or convenience of their rulers ; but, 
as an English officer said to a Russian who was lamenting 
the independence and " cheek " of the nations under British 
rule, any one who comes after us will find them harder to 
govern than we did. One thing seems clear, that from the 
nature of our rule in India there can be no fusion of Eastern and 
Western races. No Anglo-Indian race seems possible, though 
the Eurasians are so numerous, and the influence of the West 
seems destined to remain an external influence, dependent on 
prestige, fashion, and material interests, and opposed by the 
various conflicting religious forces. 

There can be little doubt, however, that on the educated 
Hindoos a great and probably a lasting impression has been 
made. The Brahmo-Somaj, instituted for the purpose of 
influencing European thinkers, has its origin in European 
thought ; and its raison d'etre is the European, or perhaps 
one should say the Christian principle, that it is a duty to 
■enlighten your neighbours. I read in a contemporary journal 
(reviewing Eraser's Literary History of India) that the poems 
and writings of the Indian writers of to-day show a remarkable 
■capacity for appreciating and reproducing the style, sentiments, 
and metrical uses of England, with some application to the 
feelings and circumstances of India. How much or how little 
this signifies it is not easy to say, and doubtless there would 
he conflicting answers to the question from those who have 
had Indian experience. How little European precept and 
example has influenced the life of the masses in India is shown 
by the present position of Bombay, the main lesson of which 
■seems to be how unfit the people of India are for any kind of 
self-government, and how necessary it is, for the preservation 
of order and peace, that some white race should rule them. 
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The influence of Europe upon China from a social and 
political point of view may be considered as nil, and might be 
dismissed in as brief a chapter as that on the snakes of Iceland^ 
Much might be written on the causes of this impenetrability, 
but we can only say that in our ethics they see nothing to be 
admired. They prefer their own social rules to ours ; and 
even our vulgarity, which to more receptive races has. 
proved so attractive, has no charms for them ; they have 
a vulgarity of their own, based upon their own ancient 
civilization. For vulgarity would seem always to be the 
crude, untimely fruit of a progressive civilization. It is an 
accompaniment of civilization, but not of all civilization. It 
was found in ancient Rome and in Greece ; it is found in 
England and in China; but I should think it found no place 
in the realms of Montezuma, of Akbar, or of Prester John. 

Hitherto I have considered mainly moral and political 
influence, in which the stronger must as a rule influence the 
weaker, and the advantage gained by the latter depends on the 
relative excellence of the system of ethics imported. There 
is, however, another important branch of the question — the 
influence of Europe on other countries from the point of view 
of science and art. The two, however, though the two words. 
go so naturally together, are for the present purpose quite 
apart. Science now plays such a part in modern politics and 
morals, that where European influence is felt, it is generally 
science that either leads the way or comes immediately in 
support of the movement. So closely are they connected that 
European science at times forces an entrance for European 
politics and ethics, even where they are most unwelcome. 
But art stands on a different footing. The influence of a 
nation in art does not depend on political power, or even on 
ethical enlightenment. The art of Greece was a ruling power 
in Rome, and saturated her educated classes, when politically 
Greece was nothing, and the brawny centurion valued a 
hundred Greeks at a bent sixpence. I do not think that 
modern Europe has come into contact with any non-European 
nation in which either the fine arts or the industrial arts 
could be said to be at their zenith — except perhaps in the- 
peculiar case of Japan ; but wherever those small arts have 
been found which show that man, wherever he exists and 
however humble are his surroundings, will endeavour to refine 
his mind by some effort of imagination, the influence of 
Europe has been to destroy these arts, by the necessary 
pushing of machine-made goods, aniHne dyes, and all the 
other advertised forms of European civilization. If all the 
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inferior races were on their way to become European in 
thought and character, there would be little to regret in this ; 
as it is, it has the appearance of checking native forms of art 
without substituting anything better. This, again, is a large 
subject, worthy of being separately treated. How far, for 
instance, the introduction of cheap Manchester cottons into- 
Africa has been beneficial to the inhabitants by clothing them 
cheaply, and how far it has been injurious i)y injuring the 
far more interesting and beautiful manufacture of the natives. 

The influence of European art in the East is most 
conspicuous in decorative art, in which the influence seems, 
sometimes conspicuously- bad, the result being monotony and 
vulgarization. It may be hoped, however, that the rapid 
interchange of ideas, now possible between East and West, 
is even now furnishing a remedy, and that Eastern art may 
be revi\-ed by Western effort. I think there is an instance of 
this in the dyeing trade. When the aniline dyes first invaded 
the East, it seemed as if the end had come to all the grand 
colouring which lends its magic to Oriental scenes. One 
fatal market at Nijni Novogorod ruined the sellers and 
growers of madder : good madder lands went out of cultivation^ 
and the Smyrna carpets became monstrosities which, in the 
words of the poet, " bid the rash gazer wipe his eye." 
Enterprising British collectors, on the principle of " new 
lamps for old," got what old carpets they could find in the 
Turkish mosques by munificent presents of new, gorgeous 
with discordant aniline pinks and mauves, believing that they 
had obtained priceless treasures by their fraud. But of late 
a reaction has set in : the Eastern traders, who thought the 
aniline dyes such an improvement, have found that the better 
European taste prefers the old-fashioned colours. Madder 
lands, I have heard, are beginning to be replanted, and the 
carpets are beginning to resume a more decorous tone. 

Another amusing instance of what was considered a 
debasement of Eastern art by European influence was the 
arrival in London of a consignment of Japanese fans on which 
all the male figures carried on the head or in the hand the 
black hat symbolical of European respectabilitj'. But that, as 
Rudyard Kipling would say, is another storj^. In these things 
Japan can take care of herself, and in decorative art Japan has 
influenced Europe in a way in which Europe can never 
influence her. It would require special acquaintance with the 
subject to decide whether her influence has been altogether 
good, but at present it would seem that the debt, if there is 
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one, is owed by Europe to her. When, however, we come to 
the colours in a carpet or the design of a fan, we have come 
•down to trifles, and we may leave the decorative arts. 

Music is an art which in all ages and among all nations 
has had an inexplicable power — a power which is said to be 
the same at every stage of cultivation. The natural man does 
•not crave for music in advance of that of his time or nation. 
Foreign influence is therefore less likely to be readily felt in 
this than in any other art, and I doubt whether European 
•example has modified to any appreciable extent any native 
music. The rudimentary sources of our music were probably 
the same as theirs, and a great change must be accomplished 
in the mental and physical -condition of the less civilized races 
before they can be one with us in musical expression. The 
European bands of Native Princes seem to me to be merely 
•exotic luxuries, having no relation to the feelings and 
■aspirations of their people. Till the world has approximately 
attained to unity of feeling and aspirations, the music of 
various races probably must remain distinct. 

After all, to speak generally, the influence which one 
race possesses over another depends on the respect and 
affection, if such a thing is possible, with which the one is 
regarded by the other. We may divide the whole world into 
" spheres of influence," but we cannot, simply by doing this, 
,give ourselves, or our neighbours, any influence except such 
as the hunter has over the wild beasts. Where moral influence 
has been exercised on a race of men, it has generally been, in 
its inception, the work of a few individuals, raised to the 
level of heroes in the imagination of those among whom their 
work has been done. Subsequent intercourse almost always 
brings disillusion, but the seeds sown will by degrees grow — 
more or less distorted perhaps, but in the end capable of 
bearing useful fruit. In many cases the harm done, at all 
•events in the transitional phases of imported civilization, 
appears to outweigh the good, and we all acknowledge the 
germ of truth in the "common-form" sarcasms about "brandy 
and the Bible " with which the cynic endeavours to check the 
ardour of the optimist ; but I hope that the northern nations 
•of Europe will never quite abandon the idea that so far as our 
power extends, its natural consequence should be the spread 
•of "nobler habits, purer laws." We have had the best 
training for the purpose that ever was given to man. Our 
race has passed through the two great educational phases of 
chivalry and puritanism, which should temper the spirit of 
adventure with that " self-reverence, self-knowledge, and 
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self-control," which " three alone lead life to sovereign 
power." But it must be remembered that the effect we desire 
" comes not with observation." A fussy desire to impress the 
natives will always fail ; and when Europeans are ridiculous. 
in the eyes of the barbarian, this will generally be found to be 
the cause. 

We who are neither missionaries nor adventurers, who sit 
as it were on the fence between European and Eastern life^ 
see a good deal of the game, like all onlookers; and I think 
the moral is that those who attend simply to their own 
business, be it commerce or administration or research, dealing 
honestly, openly, and considerately with those natives among 
whom their lot is cast, have the best chance of obtaining an 
enduring influence. In the partition of Africa, the nation 
which on the whole adheres to this principle to the fullest 
extent, neither endeavouring to impress the natives with 
trumpets and drums and gunpowder, nor making undue haste 
to get rich with fraudulent goods and short measures, will be 
the nation which in the end will shape the destinies of the 
Dark Continent ; and the same will be the case even with 
the ancient and stubborn civilization of China if the world 
lasts long enough. 
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ESSAY 

By W. J. Napier, Esq. 

THIS being a legal subject, it is impossible to divest it of 
its legal aspect, but I shall attempt to deal with it in as 
general a manner as I can. 

According to the principles of English jurisprudence, 
when a territory having settled institutions is acquired by 
treaty or conquest, the existing laws and institutions continue 
until change by competent authority. Thus, the old French 
law is retained in Lower Canada, the Code Napoleon in 
Mauritius, and the Roman Dutch law in Ceylon, British 
Guiana, and the Cape. But where a settlement is made of 
unoccupied country by British subjects, then, as the law is 
the birthright of every subject, so wherever they go they 
carry their laws with them, and therefore such new-found 
country is to be governed by the law of England. I would 
note that when I speak, now and elsewhere, of the introduction 
of English law into a colony, it must be taken with this 
qualification, that only such parts are imported as are of 
general and not of merely local policy. It was under this 
second principle that English law was introduced into North 
America, and that the rules of the Common Law are the 
heritage alike of the United States and of ourselves. The 
Indians gradually retreated before the white men, and, so far 
from administering their native laws to the Indians, we find 
that as late as 1756 the New England Government paid 
money for Indians' heads. 

But in the East we had to face another set of facts. 
Instead of a territory inhabited by a few migratory Indians, we 
there occupied a cultivated coimtry, teeming with inhabitants, 
with rules of law and custom more or less defined. At first 
we claimed no jurisdiction over the natives, but later it was 
impossible to evade it, and regular Courts had to be introduced. 
The Courts of Bengal decided that the general law there was 
the English law as it existed when the Mayor's Court was 
established in 1726, and that English Statutes passed after 
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that date did not apply, unless extended to it expressly or by 
necessary implication. But Warren Hastings saw that it was 
impossible to apply the technicalities of the English law to 
the domestic relations of races brought up under ideas so alien 
to it, and the plan which he promulgated in 1772 for the 
administration of justice recognised the native law in these 
domestic relations, and provided that Moulavies and Brahmins 
should attend the Courts for the purpose of expounding the 
Mohammedan and Hindoo law. This salutary principle 
was incorporated in the English Statute-book in 1781, when 
Parliament enacted that " inheritance and succession to 
lands, rents and goods, and all matters of contract between 
party and party, shall be determined in the case of 
Mohammedans by the laws and usages of Mohammedans, and 
in the case of Gentus " (that is to say, Hindoos) " by the 
laws and usages of Gentu?." 

This law, it will be noticed, does not apply to natives 
generally, but only to Mohammedans and Hindoos. There 
are, of course, many natives of India who are neither Hindoos 
nor Mohammedans, such as the Portuguese and Armenian 
Christians, the Parsees, the Sikhs, the Jains, the Chinese, the 
Buddhists of Burmah and elsewhere, and the Jews. The 
tendency of the Courts has been to apply to these classes the 
spirit of Warren Hastings' rule, and to leave them in the 
enjoyment of their family law, except so far as they have 
shewn a disposition to place themselves under English law. 
At first, as we have seen, native experts attended to prove 
the customs, but this fell into disuse, the Judges, as their 
knowledge extended, going themselves to the original sources 
of the Koran or of the Code of Manu. Sir William Jones, 
known to lawyers as the author of a standard work on 
"Bailments"; to men of science and naturalists as the 
founder of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and as giving his name 
to the " Jonesia Asoka"; and to the world generally as the 
first Englishman to explore into the mysteries of the Sanskrit 
language, must be mentioned in this connection. As a great 
jurist, Jones understood that the power of England in India 
must rest on good administration, and that the first requisite 
was to obtain a thorough mastery of the existing systems of 
law in India and to have them codified and explained. In 
short, to use his own words, he " purposed to be the Justinian 
of India." With this idea he decided to prepare a complete 
digest of Hindoo and Mohammedan law as observed in India. 
Needless to say, he did not complete his labour. His views 
on the application of law to natives, taken from the 
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introduction to his " Institutes of Hindu Law, cr Ttie 
Ordinances of Manu," are worth quoting : — " It is a maxim in 
the science of legislation and government that ' laws are of 
no avail without manners' ; or, to explain the sentence more 
fully, that the best-intended legislative provisions would have 
no beneficial effect even at first, and none at all in a short 
course of time, unless they were congenial to the disposition 
and habits, to the religious prejudices and approved 
immemorial usages, of the people for whom they were enacted > 
especially if that people universally and sincerely believed 
that all their ancient usages and established rules of conduct 
had the sanction of an actual revelation from Heaven." 

The subsequent history of law in India is interesting. 
Indefinite customs have found it hard to stand when 
administered by lawyers trained in the traditions of the rigid 
rules of English law; customs, where repugnant to our 
Western ideas, had to be modified ; and, in the result, codes, 
embodying for the most part the rules of English law, have 
trenched upon the provinces in which native laws were to be 
observed. As an example of this, the law of contract, which 
by the Statute of 1781 was to be governed by the native law 
of the defendant, is now included in the Contract Act, which 
is almost a code of the law of England on the subject. 

I now leave India, to come to the familiar soil of the 
Straits Settlements. The conditions of the Settlements of 
Singapore and Penang, when occupied by us, were in the 
main the same, and very different from that of India. The 
only existing population was Malay, subsisting on fishing and 
piracy, and the Settlements clearly came within the rule that, 
being unoccupied, English law was introduced. Nothing is 
said in the Charters by which the Courts, first of Prince of 
Wales' Island and subsequently of the three Settlements, were 
constituted as to the law to be administered. Some rather 
indefinite references are made to the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, and the Court is to give and pass judgment 
and sentence " according to justice and right." Sir Benson 
Maxwell, who more than any other man has moulded our 
laws, noted the absence in our charters of the provisions of 
Warren Hastings' rules, and held that "justice and right " 
meant the law of England, and, but for some necessary 
concessions to native customs, pure and unadulterated 
English law reigns supreme. Some parts of the English 
law are not in force, as being inapplicable to the local needs 
of the colony, but the principle of equality in the Courts and 
of personal liberty, with its appropriate remedy of Habeas 
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Corpus, is as a general rule as much in force here as it is in 
London. 

I do not mean to say that there is not some legislation 
which startles a lawyer fresh from the Temple or Lincoln's 
Inn. That a man may, if he be an alien whose presence in 
the Colony is considered undesirable, be summoned before the 
Executive Council, deprived of the assistance of counsel, and 
tried by a Court every member of which is sworn to secrecy 
irresistibly reminds one of the Star Chamber and of Courts 
Martial in France. The provisions of our Labour Ordinances 
as to inspection of estates have their counterpart in the 
Factory Acts, and the ignorance and poverty of the Chinese 
just down from their native country probably sufficiently 
justify the special legislation contained in the Immigration 
Ordinances. 

But it is the sphere of law in which, as we have seen, 
native custom reigns supreme that I wish more particularly 
to discuss. Sir Benson Maxwell and other Judges following 
him felt themselves, in the absence of express words in the 
Charters, unable to lay down the broad rule that in domestic 
matters, such as succession and inheritance, native law should 
be recognised and followed. The result has always appeared 
to me to be unsatisfactory. It was necessary to relax the 
English law in some respects, or otherwise every native 
marriage must have been in law an illegal connection, not 
having been celebrated in accordance with our Canon Law, 
and we must have been branded as a colony of bastards. 
The facts of life had to be faced, and accordingly a marriage 
concluded in accordance with native customs had to be held 
a valid marriage, although without all the results of a marriage 
contracted by banns in the Cathedral. 

I think I may state the law of intestate succession as 
applied to the estate of a Chinaman domiciled in the Colony 
as follows : The estate is divided in exactly the same manner 
as in the case of an Englishman, except that (i) where the 
deceased left several widows they take between them the share 
which an English widow would have taken under like 
circumstances, and (2) children legitimate according to 
Chinese law are to be treated as legitimate in our Courts. 
These rules constitute what is known as the lex loci — that is, 
the whole of the estate of a Chinaman domiciled in the 
colony is distributed by them, as also the landed property of 
a Chinaman wherever domiciled. There can be little doubt 
that the moveable property situate in the Colony of a 
Chinaman domiciled in China should be distributed according 
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to the law of China, and it is a strange matter that this has 
never been done, nor has such a mode of distribution been 
discussed in our Courts. 

The wholesale introduction of English law disappoints 
Chinese expectations and ideas on three points at least — 
(i) in its non-recognition of adoption, (ii) in its giving the 
wife and the daughters a large, and in the case of the latter 
an equal share with that of the sons, and (iii) in the 
impossibility of tying up property for several generations 
with a view to the due performance of the " sinchew " or 
ancestral worship. All these questions have been fought out 
in the Courts of the Colony, and in each instance have those 
Courts refused a recognition of the native custom. I have 
sometimes wondered that the Chinese have not made an 
attempt to get these decisions reversed by the Privy Council, 
but I suspect that in many cases family arrangements are 
come to, and forced by Chinese opinion on unwilling members, 
whereby the rules of the English law are evaded. 

I will say no more with regard to the last of the three 
points indicated above, than that the rule which prevents 
property being tied tip for more than a certain time is one 
founded on considerations of high commercial policy, and 
could no more be relaxed in a British colony in favour of the 
Chinese than it could have been at home to keep together the 
family estates of an old county family. 

The Chinese law of domestic relations and succession, 
as I understand it, is based upon the continuance of the 
family after the death of its head, and upon the due 
performance of ancestral worship. A man is allowed only 
one principal wife, but as many inferior wives as he can 
maintain properly. The privilege is, as a rule, in China only 
taken advantage of when the principal wife has no son. 
A son is necessary to represent the father at the ancestral 
worship, and in default of a son by the principal wife, 
inferior wives are taken, and in default of a son by them 
again, adoption has to be resorted to. Children by inferior 
wives, or even by concubines if born in the family house, are 
considered in law as the children of the principal wife and 
legitimate. Adoption is the last resort, and only takes place 
where a man leaves no son to perform his sinchew rites. 
The nearest male relative of the " Seh " — or, to use the 
language of the Roman law, the nearest male agnate of the 
same generation as the son's, if he had existed — is selected ; 
but in default of such being available, cognates, or even 
strangers, are adopted. The adopted son, if of another 
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^' Seh," becomes a member of his adoptive father's " Seh," 
and, as in Roman law, an adopted son becomes dead to his 
own natural family, and for all legal purposes (succession 
among them) is treated as being a son of his adoptive father. 
The son, whether natural or adopted, who represents the 
father at the ancestral worship takes a larger share of the 
•estate than the rest. As a rule he is the eldest son of the 
principal wife, but the father has a right to select among his 
sons such one as he desires for the purpose. On the death 
■of a Chinese paterfamilias, females take nothing. • The family 
house is continued under the rule of the principal widow, and 
there the inferior wives and daughters are entitled to 
maintenance. Apart from the expenses connected with a 
suitable marriage being provided, daughters get no share in 
their father's estate. 

The Chinaman who complains of the non-recognition of 
his ideas and customs by the Courts is told that this may be 
remedied by making a will. But a man may, from ignorance 
•or from many other causes, omit to make a will, and that is 
no reason, to my mind, why his property should be distributed 
on quite a different system to that which he would naturally 
have intended. Some years ago I came across a case which 
my clients deemed particularly hard. A Chinaman had 
adopted a son, and had left him by will a considerable 
fortune. He died under 21 years. I had no alternative but 
to advise that according to the decisions of our Courts the 
whole property left the natural family of the adoptive father 
and went to the natural family of the adopted son. I went on 
to say that the question had never been before the Privy 
Council, and that doubtless much might be said in their 
favour by eminent counsel there if they should appeal to 
that body. They preferred to keep their money in their 
pockets and to forego the satisfaction of having their names 
immortalised on the pages of the Law Reports. 

No legislation has been attempted for the purpose of 
' tempering English law in accordance with Chinese custom. 
The only class of the community who have been thus favoured 
have been the Mohammedans. The bill which subsequently 
became law under the title of the Mohammedan Marriage 
Ordinance 1880 was prepared by the then Attorney-General at 
the instance of the Arab community. It provides for the 
registration of marriage and divorce, and la3's down generally 
the law of succession to be applied to Mohammedans in a 
manner which has, I believe, satisfied the class for whom it was 
passed. 
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It is interesting to note that in the Native States, as a 
general rule, the Indian principle is being followed, questions 
of succession to a Chinaman being decided according to 
Chinese law. In Perak the recognition of Chinese laws and 
customs is provided for in suits where either party is ol 
Chinese nationality, or which relate to the estate of deceased 
persons of Chinese nationality, by special enactment, but 
Chinese born or naturalised in any British colony or 
possession, or born in the Federated Malay States, as also 
Christian Chinese, are excluded from its operation. With 
regard to the recognition of Chinese customs in the other 
Native States, I feel a personal interest, as I argued in favour 
of their recognition with success before the Chief Magistrate 
in Selangor, and this decision, which was afterwards 
affirmed by the Judicial Commissioner, caused considerable 
satisfaction among the Chinese community in the Native 
States. 

Mr. G. F. Hare, the Chinese scholar whose loss to the 
Colony has been such a gain to the Federated Malay States, 
has paid considerable attention to this subject, and he has 
compiled a code, to be applied to all non-Christian Chinese, 
Malay and China-born alike, embodying Chinese law with 
modifications to suit the altered state of Chinese family life 
in Malaya. The scope of the enactment is to provide for 
the registration of betrothals, marriages, and adoptions; for 
the settling of disputes as to legitimacy and the custody and 
guardianship of children ; for the granting of separation or 
divorce, and for defining the law of inheritance among persons 
of Chinese nationality. By the courtesy of Mr. Hare I 
have been favoured with the perusal of a portion of the 
draft, and I think I may with truth say that no contribution 
to a knowledge of Chinese laws and customs like it has yet 
been given to the world. 

To sum up — I think, with Warren Hastings and Sir 
William Jones, that the true way to govern native races is 
to apply to them, in questions of their social relations, their 
own law, so long as there is in it nothing repugnant to our 
moral ideas. But, whether owing t(.i carelessness in drafting 
the original charter, or to the too strict interpretation oi 
the Judges, this was not done here. The result has been 
profitable to the lawyers, as most Chinamen with property 
make wills, and what with making wills and breaking wills, 
the lawyer finds plenty to do. Although we may regret that 
Chinese customs were not recognised when the law of the 
Colony assumed its shape, it would be a very different thing 
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to introduce them by Ordinance when the English rules have 
been recognised so long. The fainily life of the Chinese has 
changed, the position of women has improved, and one can 
scarcely imagine our President introducing a Bill to deprive 
females of their rights of succession to the property of their 
husbands and fathers. The recognition of adoption appears 
to me to stand upon a different basis. It had its counterpart 
in that wonderful system of Roman jurisprudence, and I 
cannot see that it could not safely be permitted under our 
law. The matter cannot in any way be considered a pressing 
one, and when the Code which is being prepared for the 
Federated Malay States has been completed and passed, it 
will be for the Protector of Chinese and the leaders of 
Chinese thought to consider how far its provisions can 
properly be extended to the Colony. 
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ESSAY 

By R. J. Wilkinson, Esg. 

THE influence of English Ethnology has so coloured our 
ideas of the science in general that a few introductory 
remarks are necessary to guard against prevailing misconcep- 
tions. The English are often described as an Anglo-Saxon 
subdivision of a Teutonic division of the Aryan race, thereby 
suggesting that the world is divided among a number of great 
ethnic groups, each group having its own divisions and 
subdivisions. This method of classification is misleading, in 
that it suggests a certain racial purity, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, racial blending or intermixture is often a great 
differentiating force. We know, for instance, that there are 
Keltic, Teutonic, Norse, and French elements in the English 
people, and that the proportion between these elements varies 
considerably in different parts of Great Britain. These 
elements, however, are all Aryan, and their consequent 
similarity minimizes the importance of the intermixture. Let 
us, however, suppose that the races going to make up the 
nation belonged to different ethnic groups. Let us imagine 
the Saxons as Aryans, the Danes as Mongolians, the Normans 
as Ethiopians, and the Kelts as Australian blacks. How far 
then would it be possible to assign the English race to one 
or other of what are now considered the great racial divisions 
of the world ? In dealing with the ethnology of Eastern Asia 
and of the Indian Archipelago, where widely differing ethnic 
groups have met and overlapped, we are compelled to discard 
altogether our preconceived notions regarding the division of 
the world into Aryan, Semitic, Tartar, Chinese, Ethiopian, 
and other distinct groups. The question " Where do the 
Malays come from ? " is one which is often asked, but which 
betrays a very inaccurate knowledge of the history of national 
origins. I make no pretence of answering it, but confine 
myself as far as possible to the question of the interrelation 
of the races of the Archipelago and to their possible relation 
to the races of the mainland. 

The sources upon which all ethnologists must rely for 
their information are (i) historical records or traditions, (2) 
language, (3) manners and customs, (4) physical characteristics. 
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In each case, except where reliable history is available, the 
method pursued must be entirely comparative, but the 
conclusions should never be based upon any one source of 
information alone. Similarity, or even unity, of language in 
no way proves identity of descent, or we might infer that the 
Straits Babas were of Malay origin and that the negroes of 
the West Indies were of English blood. Nevertheless we 
might fairly infer, in the absence of historical evidence, that 
the speaking of English by West Indian negroes was not due 
to accidental coincidence, but that some close relation must 
have existed between their islands and Great Britain. It is 
necessary to mention this, because the curious connection 
between the Oceanic languages has led philologists, on the 
one hand, to assume the common origin of races widely 
differing in physical characteristics, while anthropologists, on 
the other hand, minimize unduly the importance of these 
similarities of language, ascribe them to coincidence or to the 
influence of casual trading relations, and even in some cases 
deny the existence of any linguistic connection whatsoever. 
If we admit that resemblance in language does not necessarily 
mean unity of race, we shall be enabled to consider without 
prejudice the most curious problem presented by the extra- 
ordinary wide diffusion of what are sometimes called the 
Malayo- Polynesian tongues. 

Pigafetta, one of the companions of Magellan, records 
that on the voyage of that great discoverer his fleet picked up 
or kidnapped an interpreter who had no difficulty in making 
himself understood from island to island. In the same way. 
Captain Cook found an extraordinary similarity to exist between 
the languages of island tribes separated by enormous expanses 
of ocean. It is true that this connection can be much, 
exaggerated. There is really very little superficial resemblance 
between languages such as Malay and Maori. Philologically 
the resemblance is close and in many respects startling. The 
numerals, for instance, are almost identical throughout this 
wide expanse. Wallace, while admitting this, was inclined to 
assume that it was the result of trading relations. Favre, 
on the other hand, impressed by the great ruins of Java, saw 
in this a suggestion of a great insular empire, with its centre 
in Java and its confines the shores of the three great 
continents bounding the Indian and Pacific Oceans. In fact, 
taking the identity of the numerals as a test, we find the 
Oceanic group of languages spoken in Madagascar, all over 
the Indian Archipelago and the Pacific, in the Philippines and 
Formosa, but not perhaps on the actual continent of Australia. 
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Such a wide range of language is almost unparalleled among 
uncivilised races. What, then, are we to infer from it ? 

In the first place, the theory of a great Javanese empire is 
untenable. The temples of Boro-bodur and Brambanan and 
the other Hindu remains in Java are comparatively modern 
and are historic. We know that civilisation made great 
progress in Java, but we also know that it was not a maritime 
or an aggressive civilisation. The conquest of Bali was the 
only real conquest ever made by the Javanese, and it was 
only made a comparatively short time before the fall of the 
old Hindu civilisation. We may therefore scout the idea that 
the Maoris, for example, owe a large number of their words 
to any political relations with the old empire of Majapahit. 
On the other hand, we may also scout the idea put forward by 
Wallace that these similarities were due to almost fortuitous 
commercial relations. The universality of words which are to 
be found alike in every hill tribe in vast islands like Borneo 
and in every petty Micronesian islet must preclude the idea 
of their being borrowed from casual traders. The older 
numerals, for instance, must have survived somewhere. 
Failing identity or similarity of race, and failing the existence 
of very close political and commercial relations, we must fall 
back upon the belief that there must have been some common 
element in the formation of all these races. It may be that 
the language of this aboriginal people has survived, even 
when the physical characteristics have been altered beyond 
recognition by successive intermixture with strangers. Indeed, 
it is what we see going on around us at the present day. 
Tamils from India, Chinese immigrants from all parts of 
China, meet in the Straits ; they intermarry to some extent, 
but to a far greater extent they abandon their own languages 
in favour of the Malay. Nor is it that the Malays are 
numerically in any overpowering majority. It would seem as 
if some languages were more tenacious of life than others, and 
as if the so-called "survival of the fittest " was illustrated by 
languages as well as by the races speaking them. It is 
conceivable that the Malay States may at an early date see a 
race which in blood is mainly Chinese, speaking a language 
which in vocabulary is mainly Malay. It may' also be 
questioned whether the Malays themselves are in any great 
measure representatives of the race which originally spoke the 
language from which Malay is derived. In fact the evidence 
is greatly against the theory that the tongue from which 
Malay is mainly descended was the tongue of a race from 
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■which the Malays are mainly descended. I propose to give 
^ short account of that evidence. 

Wallace, as is well known, divided the Archipelago into 
two portions by what is known as " Wallace's line." To the 
West lay the islands on which Asiatic fauna were predominant ; 
to the East lay the Australian fauna. The separation made 
'by him between the brown and black or Malayan and 
Melanesian races more or less corresponded to this line. I 
believe that the scientific accuracy of " Wallace's line " has 
been impeached as regards fauna, but we need not discuss 
"this, as it lies outside our subject. Ethnologically no such 
line can be drawn. Melanesians are to be found even in the 
Malay Peninsula; while brown and not black races occupy the 
most easterly of the Pacific Islands. The brown Polynesians 
of Samoa and Hawaii are often considered a race by 
themselves, but there is evidence to show that they are related 
to races lying to the west of Wallace's line. There are not 
two great racial divisions in the Archipelago and Pacific, as 
this connection between East and West might lead us to 
assume. There are at least four divisions, two brown and 
two black. The blacks can be easily divided into Melanesians 
proper, with frizzled hair, such as are found in Papua, and 
Australian blacks, with wavy or almost straight hair, such as 
are found in Australia and were found in Tasmania. Types 
-of the two great brown subdivisions may be found in the 
Samoans, who are dolichocephalic, and ^\■ho in some respects 
resemble Europeans, and in the Malays proper, who are 
brachycephalic, and have certain Mongolian or Tartar 
•affinities. I would refer briefly to the range over which these 
races are found. 

It is a fact of common knowledge to us that Tamils are 
often as black as negroes, but that they differ very materially 
in features and hair from the negro type. They differ also 
from the degraded Australian type, but I believe that the 
Telugus and other relatively unmixed Dravidian tribes 
-suggest very vividly the Australian black. Logan suggested a 
connection, and, although I cannot speak very confidently 
on the subject, I see no reason to consider it intrinsically 
improbable that the habitat of the Australian races did at one 
time extend over the countries and islands separating their 
present continent from Southern India. Such a connection, 
which would cover many of the islands of the Archipelago, 
might explain the occurrence, in the present languages of 
these parts, of words which seem to have an Austranan 
origin. 
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The Melanesians proper do not appear to have inhabited 
the continent of India, but isolated tribes of them certainly 
inhabit the Andamans, the Philippines, and the Malay- 
Peninsula — pointing to a very wide extension of this race: 
in prehistoric times. They also are reported to be found in 
Formosa (though this is very doubtful), and they appear 
from Chinese records to have been well known and more: 
numerous in the past. Where they occur in small numbers 
they are found in the mountains, and would appear to have 
been dispossessed of the lowlands by the fairer races. In no- 
case do we find a fair race taking refuge in mountain 
fastnesses against a Melanesian invasion. It is a legitimate- 
inference that the fairer tribes of the Archipelago are the: 
newer arrivals ; and it would also appear that they came down 
from the north of further India, absorbing the black tribes, 
except the Andaman Islanders, protected by their insular 
position, and the Semang in their jungle-covered mountains,, 
and covering the islands towards New Guinea, until at last by 
intermarriage they seem to gradually merge, near Wallace's 
line, with the original Melanesian owners of the country.. 
Here, again, we have a possible explanation of similarities, 
between Melanesian and Malayan languages. 

The brown races are, however, not to be considered as of 
common origin. The Tartar type of feature, which is. 
noticeable in the Malay, does not extend very far into the 
Archipelago. In fact, it would seem that the black races, 
were the aboriginals ; that some very fair races, with almost 
Caucasian features, followed them, colonizing all the Western 
part of the Archipelago; and that at a later date a Tartar 
race migrated into the Archipelago and founded colonies on 
the coasts of many of the islands, but did not colonize much 
of the interior or penetrate very far east. I should be 
inclined to believe the Malays the best examples of the results, 
of this Tartar admixture with the original fair race, but I may 
also perhaps include the Bugis and Macassar tribes, the 
Sulus and Magindanaus, and the Javanese. 

The history of the Polynesians is fairly clear. They have 
no records, but they have long pedigrees and they have- 
traditions. These pedigrees are interesting, because they seem 
to be accurate. In New Zealand they are often collated, and 
descendants of the sarne line are often found in different 
portions of the country, the pedigrees agreeing completely 
before the common ancestor is reached. It is noticeable 
that at a certain point in these pedigrees an ancestor is; 
arrived at who is represented as one of the original Maori 
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colonists from a place called Savaii, which may be either 
Hawaii or Savaii in Samoa. In fact the traditions of the 
Polynesian Islanders in no case claim an aboriginal past. 
They record migrations from island to island, and, taken with 
the extremely close connection between the Polynesian 
dialects, point to these migrations being comparatively recent^ 
An occasional trace of the line of migration may be found in a 
colony of fairer tribes along the fringe of the Melanesian 
islands. The emigration appears to have skirted to Northern 
coast of New Guinea and the N.E. side of Melanesia. In 
Fiji the Melanesian element is strong in a mixed race ; east of 
Fiji the brown race is predominant and purer. In New 
Zealand there is a strong Melanesian admixture. The 
Polynesians proper do not appear to have made any 
settlements in Australia, or to the S.W. of the Melanesian 
line of islands. They are said, by some authorities, to have 
come from the islands of Ceram and Burn in the Moluccas. 
These islands contain an important port of the name of 
Savaii, but I am disinclined to fix their origin with such 
precision. The inhabitants of the Sangir Islands, between 
Celebes and the Philippines, speak a language which is very 
like Polynesian, and are like Polynesians in character and 
appearance. It will be sufficient to assume that the 
Polynesians came from the islands in the eastern portion of 
the Malay Archipelago, without attempting to particularise 
too much regarding the exact island from which they may be- 
said to have come. 

The Malay language is very closely allied to the Dyak, 
but the Malay differs very considerably in physical form from 
the Dyak. As the Tartar element is confined to the fringe of 
the Archipelago, it seems a fair inference that the original 
Malays adopted the language of their subjects, just as the 
Normans gradually accepted Enghsh. Close philological 
study would, I think, enable us to eliminate from the Malay 
language those elements which are common to it and to the 
older languages of the Archipelago, and would help us to 
gather, from what was left, some knowledge of the ethnologicar 
position of this old Tartar or Mongol race, whose entrance 
into the Archipelago created several of the better-known 
peoples of the present time. This research has not, however, 
been carried out, and, pending its being carried out, our 
inferences must be of a very general character. Some such 
general information is, however, available. 

The Far East presents to us the curious^ phenomenon 
of a shore inhabited almost exclusively by nations speaking- 
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monosyllabic toned languages, while the islands fringing that 
shore are inhabited by tribes speaking dissyllabic untoned 
•dialects. The colonies of Malays in this Peninsula and in 
Champa in Cambodia are the only exceptions to this rule, but 
they are too insignificant to materially affect the truth of the 
statement. A certain amount of theory regarding the 
softening of tongues by oceanic conditions has been based 
upon this fact, and upon the fact that the Malayo-Polynesian 
dialects seem to lose their final consonants as one gets 
further east, until they become entirely vocalic in the 
termination of their syllables. Too much reliance need not, 
however, be placed upon an explanation which almost 
presupposes that a strait a few miles wide can entirely alter 
the character of a tongue. Our own country's history must 
prevent our minimizing the political importance of the narrow 
seas ; and it seems more reasonable to suppose that the tide 
of invasion by these tone-using races was checked by the sea, 
rather than to believe that these races did actually colonize 
the islands, but lose their tones and consonants owing to the 
influence of the sea-air. The inference that these tone-using 
nations have been stopped in their migrations by the sea 
leads up to the question — " Who inhabited further India 
before the tone-using tribes came ? and who were the fair, 
almost Caucasian-looking tribes who colonized the islands 
and have now spread to the very ends of the Pacific ? " 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the belief that 
further India was at one time inhabited by an old fair race, 
■who did not use tones and whose language was not 
monosyllabic. We know that the Aryans, when they swept 
into Northern India, did not find it inhabited by black 
Dravidian tribes, such as they afterwards found in the South 
•of India. Buddha himself was not an Aryan, but a Sakya; 
and the colour of the inhabitants of Bengal is opposed to our 
l)elieving that they can be the descendants of old conquered 
black tribes. In the mountains of Eastern Asia we find 
■continually small communities differing entirely racially and 
linguistically from the poeples by which they are surrounded. 
Northern India is no exception to this rule. The valleys of 
the Himalayas and those of the Vindhyas contain many of 
these so-called aborigines, but they contain no traces of 
negrito or black Dravidian tribes. Logan, by the study of 
their dialects, came to the conclusion that the whole of the 
valley of the Ganges was inhabited by a fair Himalayan or 
Tibetan race, which must be carefully distinguished from the 
modern Tibetans of the plateau, since the latter have been 
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affected by Northern invasions. This old race was akin to 
many of the aboriginal tribes still found in Northern India. 
The extreme East of the Ganges valley and the basin of the 
Lower Brahmaputra, though also at one time inhabited by 
these Himalayans, had at the time of the Aryan invasion been 
overrun by a Mongolian race. The descendants of this 
blending of Himalayan, of Mongolian, and perhaps of Aryan 
are the Manipuris, the Chin Lushois, and other wild tribes, 
which show distinct Mongolian affinities, but which do not 
seem to spread very far into India. 

It is of course possible that these border tribes may be 
the result of a superimposition of Tibetan conquerors upon a. 
Mongolian aboriginal population. This, however, is less, 
probable than its alternative. The Mongolian tribes seem to- 
have spread southward from Mid-China, and not to have 
parted from the South, each successive wave of migration 
having come from the North. In recent times, both the 
Siamese and the Burmese came from the North and swept 
down to the sea. We also know that the Annamites -were the 
neighbours of the early Chinese when the Chinese nation was. 
still insignificant and only occupied what is now North- 
Eastern China. It is true that the Burmese, Siamese, and 
Annamites overran other Mongolian civilisations, but it is not 
too sweeping an assumption if we believe that history only 
repeated itself, that the cradle of the Indo-Chinese race is. 
central China, and that the fairer tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago and the Polynesians are the descendants of an 
old fair Himalayan race which preceded the Mongolian or- 
Indo-Chinese in the occupation of the great Peninsula known 
as Further India. 

It does not follow that the Indo-Chinese migration was. 
stopped by the sea. On the contrary, the racial type presented 
by the Malay proper suggests a Mongolian intermixture.. 
But the migration was broken by the sea, in that only isolated 
colonies and limited numbers of emigrants ever settled on the- 
islands. These colonies appear to have been absorbed by the 
aborigines, rather than to have absorbed them. They 
practically adopted the old Indonesian languages and customs,. 
and in a great measure identified themselves with their 
neighbours. "When, therefore, we find races like the Dyaks. 
and Malays closely akin in customs and language, but 
differing widely in racial type, I am indisposed to follow the 
ordinary ethnological plan of grouping them according to 
their physical features. If a colony of (let us say) Hungarians 
were to settle in London and were to abandon their religion,. 
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language, and customs in favour of English, their descendants 
many thousands of years hence, even if purity of race was 
^preserved, would for all intents and purposes be Englishmen 
.rather than Hungarians. The Malays may be allied physically 
to the Indo-Chinese, but for all intents and purposes they 
;are Indonesians rather than Indo-Chinese, and may fairly be 
grouped with the other races of the Archipelago. 

To summarize the conclusions of this essay, I may say 
that I believe the Archipelago to have been inhabited for an 
enormous period of time. I believe the oldest tribes to have 
been black, Dravidian and Melanesian, though it is impossible 
when dealing with so remote an age to fix the exact limits or 
relative age of these two divisions. Speaking generally, the 
Melanesians seem to have inhabited the North — the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, the Philippines, Borneo, Celebes, New 
Guinea, and the New Hebrides; while the Dravidians 
occupied the South — namely, the Australian continent, and 
possibly the Sunda group, and Southern India. Then, in 
remote prehistoric times, a fair race spread over the Indo- 
■Chinese Peninsula and the nearer islands, swamping the old 
Melanesian races on the continent, in Borneo, Celebes, 
Sumatra, and the Philippines, but tending to merge with them 
in the Moluccas, in Timor and Timor Laut, and on the islands 
near New Guinea. A branch of this fair race, starting from 
the Eastern part of the Archipelago and fringing the islands 
of Melanesia, gradually spread itself within the last 1,500 
years over the islands of the Eastern Pacific. Before this 
Polynesian migration, however, colonies of Indo-Chinese 
•emigrants from the mainland had succeeded in materially 
modifying the ethnological character of the races in the West 
■of the Archipelago. 

These migrations do not imply expeditions of extermination 
or even conquest. When Sir Stamford Raffles founded 
Singapore he did not find a hundred Malays on the island. 
To-day we have a population of perhaps 40,000 Malays here, but 
we often say that the Malays are dying out. The truth is that 
the immigrants from China and India, fed by the surplus of vast 
populations, are increasing far faster than the Malays can 
■ever hope to increase, since they are unfed by immigration. 
The early Himalayan fair immigrants may have come in 
small numbers at a time, making but little change, if an}^ in 
the language and customs of the original peoples. But 
■coming continually, they gradually absorbed or swamped their 
predecessors in the ownership of the country. Judging by 
what I have studied of the Malay language, I am "inclined to 
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.believe that the ideology and much of the vocabulary upon 
"which it is based is not Indo-Chinese, nor Himalaj'an, 
but Melanesian. Without wearying you with philological 
■arguments, I may briefly state my conclusions. 1 venture to 
difler from those authorities who believe that the old language 
lost its final consonants as it spread over the islands of the 
•ocean. I believe the final consonants in Malay to have been 
irnposed upon a language originally vocalic. My reasons for 
this belief are that the syllables in Malay other than the final 
syllable of a word are vocalic, and that the consonant which 
-sometimes closes the final syllable appears to be inflexional, 
and not a portion of the root. Thus the final " t " often turns 
•a noun into a verb — e.g. gigi, tooth, becomes gigit, to bite. 
These apparently grammatical inflexions are confined to a few 
-of the principal and more developed languages ; the more 
primitive tribes ha\'e no final consonants. Assuming that 
words preceded grammatical refinements, I conclude that the 
languages which have final consonants, such as Malay and 
Javanese, are developments of vocalic languages, and not that 
the vocalic languages are degraded forms of the others. Were 
it otherwise, I believe final consonants would be found in all 
syllables, and not in the final syllables alone. In short, the 
■emigrants from the continent seem to have found a vocalic 
language in possession of the Archipelago and to have 
modified it and enriched it, but the language itself is older 
than their establishment in the islands. 

Some tv.'o or three years ago, a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta entered into correspondence with 
me with a view to establishing the connection between 
the Cis-Himalayan tribes, whom he knew well, and the 
Indonesians of the Archipelago. He told me that Ling Roth's 
book on the Dyaks of Borneo might almost have been written 
■of some of the wild tribes of Assam. I regret to say that this 
■gentleman died some time ago, but his views may be recorded 
to show that Logan's theory of a connection between the 
Cis-Himalayan tribes and the Indonesians of the Archipelago 
is not a mere philological dream. In the case of my 
■correspondent, the view was based on customs and physical 
features, and not on words. Again, I was asked by Dr. 
Haddon, of the Cambridge Expedition to Borneo and New 
■Guinea, whether I considered the Dyaks and Malays to be of the 
•same race. I said that I knew the languages to be intimately 
connected, and that I believed that they might have a racial 
element in common, but that I did not believe them to be 
■closely allied racially. He said he was glad to hear this, as he 
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would imagine that any one who studied the languages would 
be inclined to minimize the great physical difference between 
the two races. He also believed, so far as I could judge, that 
the original inhabitants of all these islands were Melanesian. 

In conclusion, it may not be without interest to point 
out the possibilities of the study of Indonesian ethnology. 
In no part of the world is there so rich a field for the 
ethnologist. In every large island we find a storehouse of 
races and languages. In the smaller islands we find very 
ancient tribes, whose customs have probably remained 
unmodified by external influences for perhaps thousands of 
years. The sea has preserved these tribes from the effacing 
influence exercised by the foundation of great empires, which 
tend to destroy or absorb or assimilate all that goes before. 
We have not, it is true, except in the case of Kawi, ancient 
mother languages, such as Latin and Sanskrit, to throw light 
on the languages which have succeeded them. But, on the 
other hand, we have a much greater number of languages for 
comparison — languages which seem, so to speak, to fade into 
one another, and which do not leave us with great gulfs for 
conjecture to bridge over. Unfortunately the races are in 
many cases dying out, and the information they can give us 
is not always recorded. The work of the ethnologist at present 
should be to record rather than to draw conclusions. The 
ethnologist of the future will have at his disposal a quantity 
of facts which may enable him to throw a flood of light on 
the original distribution of great primitive races, such as the 
Melanesian, the Australian, and the Indo-Chinese. The 
solution of the ethnological problem presented by the Indian 
Archipelago is likely, I believe, to be ultimately possible, and 
to carry in its train a wider knowledge of the distribution of 
primitive man than is obtainable by the study of the races of 
any other portion of the world. 



CRITICISM 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., F.L.S. 

THE author of the essay has given us what may be 
considered a very interesting introduction to the study 
of perhaps the widest subject which we have had brought 
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before us. As the ethnography of such a mixed mass of 
humanity as we have in the East requires the knowledge not 
only of the language, arts, customs, and traditions, but also 
the anthropology of no less than three out of the four large 
groups of which the human race is usually considered to be 
composed, the Essayist and the Critic also labour under the 
difficulty, in such a case as this, of restriction in time, 
compelling them to omit many details of evidence on which 
the various arguments may be and have been advanced, and 
rendering them liable to be obscure at times. 

I will preface my remarks by calling attention first to the 
peculiar interest presented in this region by the recent 
discovery of the remains of the oldest and most primitive of 
any human race yet known — namely, the Pithecanthropus of 
Java. This exceedingly apelike race was doubtless the parent 
of some one or more of the races now inhabiting the Peninsula, 
and perhaps of the whole human race ; but there is a great 
development period between it and the lowest races now 
living here, the only intermediate between it and modern 
races being that of the Cave-men of Southern Europe. 

Keane, in his Ethnology, excluding these two ape-like 
races, divides the whole human race into Homo-jEthiopicus, 
H.-Mongolicus, H.-Caucasicus, and H.-Americanus. The 
latter has of course had no influence on our local ethnology, 
but we have examples of the three remaining races in 
the Archipelago. The Sakais (at least in part), the Aetas 
of the Philippines, some of the Papuan races, and probably 
the Kalangs of Java belong to the ^thiopic branch. The 
Malays and Javanese represent the Mongolians. The Battaks, 
Dyaks, and Mentaweis represent Caucasic man. This 
grouping seems at first delightfully simple, but, as the 
Essayist shows, when one commences to examine the 
language, customs, etc., of the different races, it becomes a 
most complex and puzzling study. 

The Essayist has alluded to Wallace's line. At the time 
when Wallace wrote his well-known work, really comparatively 
little was known as to the Oriental races. Later investigations 
have, I think, distinctly shown that if the different races at 
one time were kept separate by a much wider, sea than we 
have at present there, it must have been at a very remote 
period of time, and the waves of migration have for a long 
period gone backwards and forwards over the same grounds. 
With the fauna and flora the matter is somewhat different, 
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for then the line of division is proximately correct. It has 
frequently been the custom of ethnologists to lay most stress 
on the importance of language in diagnosing the origin of 
races ; the Essayist, however, has pointed out the danger of 
this. The adoption of another language by an invading race 
is now known to be so common that it renders language 
a very unsafe criterion. Much safer are the physical 
characteristics, where they are distinguishable ; but the 
Essayist says he prefers not to follow the ordinary ethnological 
plan of classing natives by their physical features, and 
suggests the colonizing of England by Hungarians adopting 
English customs and language. Their descendants he would 
call English ; and similarly the Malays maj-, he says, be allied 
physically to Indo-Chinese (or Mongols), but to all intents 
and purposes are Indonesians rather than Indo-Chinese. He 
might have better, perhaps, cited the case of the Jews, who 
in all countries have to a large extent adopted the local 
language and customs ; but surely no one would call the 
English Jews, English ; Russian Jews, Russians, and so on. 
Socially they may form part of the nations they have adopted, 
but ethnologically they are still Jews. Similarly the Malays 
are distinctly Mongols, although they have adopted Indonesian 
speech and a Caucasic religion. 

It has been pointed out that the relation of the Malagasy 
language is less with the standard Malay than with the more 
archaic and remote languages of Oceania, such as Maori and 
Tahitian, and Tagalog. Thus the numerals in all these 
languages correspond, except in seven and eight — pitu and valu 
in Indonesian, no trace of which roots occur in Malay. An 
interesting physical point in connection with the Malay 
language, as we call it, is the change of V into B in Malay. 
Thus Buah in Malay is Vua in Indonesian, both Oceanic and 
Malagasy; Barn in Malay is Varu. It is curious that the 
ordinary Malay, and Javanese especially, I think, seems to 
be quite unable to pronounce V and F, and I think I am 
correct in saying that V is equally absent from Chinese 
languages. This Indonesian language (Indo-Pacific, as Keane 
calls it) is not due to, but long antedates, the Sumatran 
(Menangkaban) invasion, from which we derive the term 
Malayu; so that the greater part of what we know as the 
Malay language is really not Malay at all, but is merely a 
language adopted, modified, and enlarged by the Malays. 

With respect to the history of the colonizing of the 
Archipelago by the human race, I should be inclined to agree 
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with the Essayist in the main. Undoubtedly the existence of 
man here is of very great antiquity. Indeed, as far as we 
know at present, he makes his first appearance in Java in what 
appears to be the Miocene period, after which we Jtiave a blank 
in the history almost to the present day. But traces of 
another lost race appear in the form of the stone axes known 
as Batu Lintas, which are scattered over the whole Peninsula. 
These axes closely resemble those of some. tribes of Papuans, 
but we have at present no information as to the race which 
made and used them. The oldest tribes the Essayist believes 
to have been black, Dravidian and Melanesian. This may be 
so, and it is curious that a Sakai tradition has been recorded 
stating that there was a black race in the Peninsula, when 
they arrived here, which went up to heaven. Keane, however, 
shows that the Melanesian language is not indigenous in its 
present home, but must have been introduced and imposed 
on the Papuan natives by some foreigners in remote times, 
and these" foreigners he affirms to have been the Eastern 
Polynesians, a Caucasic race. If so, these may have been 
the users of the stone axes. Then we have the Negrito 
invasion, the Sakais. They have a tradition that they came 
down from the North of the Peninsula as far South as Johore, 
and were then driven back by the Malays who came across 
from Sumatra. These invasions and migrations, as' the 
Essayist remarks, do not imply expeditions of extermination 
■or conquest, but were probably spread over many years. 

The whole history of the colonization of the Eastern 
Archipelago and the Peninsula is the most complex and 
■obscure of any part of the world, and there is a vast amount 
of study and research to be done before we can get it even 
approximately cleared up. Facts, all must agree, are what we 
now require, and not conclusions. And when we reflect that, 
as to the Sakai races, but a few scanty vocabularies have been 
■obtained of some tribes ; little or nothing is known as to their 
customs and traditions; and there are not even any good 
figures published of their features, — for the rough sketches 
by Mickhicho-Maclay are reproduced in all ethnological works 
as examples of Sakais (I have not yet seen a genuine 
photograph even of a good Sakai head),- — it is clear that there 
is a great deal to be done in the study of that race. As to the 
Malaj^s, again, it is sufficient to state that even at this date 
there is no really full and adequate dictionary of their language 
yet published, though our Essayist is now remedying this 
■defect for us. In fact, there is no tribe or race in the 
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Archipelago the ethnography and anthropology of which does 
not still require investigation and study. Fortunately we 
have a few, but only a few, who are sufficiently interested in 
the subject to study it; and we may hope that the researches 
of the Essayist and our other ethnologists will induce those 
who, living among the natives, have excellent opportunities 
of study to collect and record facts as to the ethnology of 
perhaps the most interesting part of the globe. 



THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SOUTHERN INDIA 
AND THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

October 13th, 1900. 



ESSAY 

By A. W. S. O'SuLLiVAN, Esq. 

THIS subject is one which falls naturally into two distinct 
parts totally unconnected with one another. First 
there is the past history of the ties, both social, political, and 
religious, which from ancient times have united India with 
the Peninsula, on whose shores our Colony is situated ; and 
next, the modern relations of the two countries, subject to or 
under the influence of the British Raj, and the probable 
future developments which will arise therefrom. These two 
subjects are so widely disconnected that they would more 
properly be dealt with in separate essays ; but, as the title 
manifestly comprehends both, I have thought it best to discuss 
each in its turn, dividing mj' remarks into two headings, 
dealing first with the past and next with the present relations 
between Southern India and Malaya. 

Part I. 

The Connection between Southern India and Malaya 
in the Past. 

Some members of this Society will remember a very able 
paper read by Mr. C. O. Blagden before the Straits 
Philosophical Society on Arabian Influences in the Far East. 
A clever criticism followed, from the pen of Mr. E. E. H. 
Brydges, and these two papers evoked a warm discussion. 
I thought, with others, at the time, that Mr. Blagden claimed 
too great an influence for the Arabs, both as a converting and 
civilizing agency in the Far East. I have since so far 
modified that opinion, from wider reading, that I am now 
fully convinced that it was the Arab traders, or rather the 
Arab pandits whom they brought in their train, who effected 
the conversion to Islam of the vast majority of the people 
inhabiting the Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian Archipelago. 
To this belief I have been induced, not so much by the 
discovery of any additional historical data beyond what the 
Essayist put forward, as by the living testimony afforded by 
language, a proof more to be relied on than a thousand 
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traditions. Almost every word in Malay connected with 
religious worship is pure Arabic, only modified by the difficulty 
the converts experienced in pronouncing the language of 
their teachers. The same is the case with Achehnese, 
Sundanese, Javanese — in a word, with all the languages of 
the Archipelago whose speakers have embraced Islam ; the 
Malays, it may be added, have also adopted the Arabic 
character. 

It is not, then, to India that we have to look as having 
imparted to Malaya the present religion of its inhabitants, or 
such elements of its civilization as are bound up with their 
creed. But civilization and social development, much as 
they may owe to religion, are not coincident with it, and I 
think still that Mr. Blagden went too far in claiming for the 
Arabs the lion's share of influence on the social life of the 
Malays. Right throughout the Indian Archipelago (which I 
take for convenience sake to include this Peninsula) there 
co-exists with the htiknm, or religious law, a great unwritten 
code of native custom, known as adat. This not only 
flourishes side by side with the huhim, but often overrides it 
when the two come into conflict. Of this adat, part is 
immemorial usage, with its roots so deep in the past that they 
may not be uncovered. Part, however, is of more modern 
growth, and under this I should class all that these peoples 
have derived from foreign influence. We have no historical 
data full enough to enable us to separate these with accuracy; 
yet to presume that the present civilization of Malays, over 
and above what is included in their religion, was wholly 
indigenous and pristine, is to reject such data as we do 
possess, to scorn the testimony of language, and to assume 
that the Malayan races possessed an ancient civilization of 
their own, of which there is not a particle of evidence. 

The Arabs came to the Far East purely as traders, 
accompanied, no doubt, by a few pandits or religious teachers, 
to whose proselytizing agency was due the establishment of 
the Mohammedan religion in the Archipelago. Some few 
would seem to have settled down, but, beyond the teaching 
which found such ready listeners, they appear to have had 
little influence on native social life, and especially on the 
adat. Indeed, as good Moslims, they would feel bound to 
uphold the htikum in opposition to the latter. Whence, then, 
did the Malays get the balance of their civilization, from the 
simpler arts which separate them from the rudest of savages 
to the code of native custom which, just as much as the Arab 
creed, gives them a right to be regarded as a civilized race ? 
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I unhesitatingly reply, from India, and probably, by virtue of 
its proximity, from Southern India. 

There are abundant traces, both in Sumatra and Java, 
but especially in the latter, of the existence, long anterior to 
Mohammedanism, of a very complete Hindu civilization. 
How this came about, whether by conquest or pacific 
conversion, it is now impossible to say. Nor have we any 
historical records to show us what Hindu nation it was that 
exercised the first civilizing influence. In Java, indeed, a 
great Hindu empire continued right down to the year 
1475 A.D., when the conversion to Mohammedanism took 
place, and numerous ruined shrines testify how widespread 
was the earlier faith. But the conquering or proselytizing 
Hindu stranger has entirely disappeared, for, although the 
kings of Manjapahit claimed to be descended from princes of 
Hindustan, the purely Javan appearance of their descendants 
somewhat belies this tradition. The visible traces of such a 
civilization in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula are much 
more feeble than in Java ; they are, indeed, confined to a few 
ruins and inscriptions on stones and rocks, the former of 
doubtful import and the latter practically undecipherable, 
though the character is either Sanskrit or Pali. 

In the absence of such visible tokens, we turn again to 
that infallible guide, the language of the people. As I have 
said above, the influence of the Arabs on the Malay language 
is almost confined to religion and religious law, but does not 
otherwise enter into the social life of the people. Far 
otherwise is it with the influence of the Hindus. Marsden 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV. pp. 223-7) writes as follows : — 
"The language {i.e. Malay), it is true, abounds at present 
with Arabic words, which their writers affect to introduce, 
because this display of literary skill is at the same time a 
proof of their religious knowledge ; but they are generally 
legal or metaphysical terms borrowed from the Koran or its 
commentaries, are never expressive of simple ideas, have not 
been incorporated into the language (a few excepted), and are 
rarely made use of in conversation. The Hindu words, on 
the contrary, are such as the progress of civilization must 
soon have rendered necessary, being frequently expressive of 
the feelings of the mind, or denoting those ordinary modes of 
thought which result from the social habits of mankind, or 
from the evils that tend to interrupt them." 

Of a truth Malay abounds in Sanskrit words, the 
significance of which is ably traced in the preface to Maxwell's 
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Malay Manual. To go no further, the fact that the common 
Malay words for " religion " (agama), " a plough " (tenggala), 
"time" (kali, masa), with many others of the same kind, are 
derived from Sanskrit points- to Hindu influence as having 
first raised the Malay from barbarism, taught him some of 
the very crudest arts of civilization, and supplied him with 
a religion. Now, the Sanskrit element in Malay can only 
have come from India, and it fully justifies us, taking also 
into consideration the existence of a complete Hindu 
civilization proved by historical data to have subsisted in 
Java, in concluding that there must have been in earlier ages 
a domination of intellect, if not of conquest, by some Hindu 
power of Hindustan over the whole of Malaya. 

The defect of the language-test is that it does not aid us, 
except inferentially, in fixing the date of the commencement 
of this domination or in determining the length of its 
existence; but it may help us to decide from what part of 
Hindustan the civilizing influence proceeded. As to the 
former, all we know for certain is that the Hindu influence 
was antecedent to that of Islam ; while as to the latter, in 
addition to the very slender evidence of history and tradition, 
and comparison with the relations of India with neighbouring 
countries, we can take as our guide the various Indian 
elements which have found their way into the Malayan tongue. 
Sanskrit — that is, the pure Sanskrit of the Vedas — ceased 
to exist as a living language about 300 B.C. Various dialects, 
however, more or less debased from Sanskrit, but having a 
vocabulary largely identical with the parent tongue, continued 
to subsist as spoken languages. It is not inconceivable that 
the Hindu influence on Malaya may have begun when Sanskrit 
was 3'et a living language. As regards Java, however, the 
Dutch scholars have fixed the introduction of Hinduism at 
the beginning of the 6th century A.D., and it would seem 
probable that its extension to Malaya took place about the 
same epoch or even later. Be this as it may, it is most 
unlikely that this early civilization of the Malays, which 
coloured their language so strongly with Sanskrit words, 
proceeded from any other than a genuine Aryan race of 
Hindustan, speaking Sanskrit or a dialect closely akin to it. 
But within historic times the South of India has been 
inhabited by Tamulic or Dravidian races ; and had their first 
civilization been imparted to the Malays by Hindus of this 
stock, the Sanskrit words would have been filtered through 
a Dravidian medium, and appeared in Malay in a quite 
different form from that which thej^ have actually assumed. 
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It must be taken for granted, then, that this earliest influence 
proceeded from a genuine Hindu race inhabiting central or 
northern India, and perhaps commanding a part of its 
seaboard in the South by virtue of conquest or commerce, 
■and who made this the starting-point for their pioneering 
work in the Far East. 

1 think we may entirely reject Crawfurd's theory that 
these first civilizers were Telegus. Had it been so, they must 
have left traces of their own vernacular on the Malayan 
speech ; for it is inconceivable that the priests, as Crawfurd 
thinks, could have introduced into Malay elements of a dead 
language, used only for sacred purposes, as part of the 
common speech, while not a word of their own colloquial 
•crept in to testify to the identity of the dominating race. 
For I think I am right in saying that there are few or no 
Telegu words in Malay, or, at all events, not one which 
might not equally well have come from Tamil. 

None th'e less is it true that a Dravidian race has had a 
very important influence on the language and social life of 
the Malays, and this in spite of Marsden's statement that 
" from the Telinga or the Tamool the Malaj^an has not 
received any portion of its improvement." This influence 
■was probably brought to bear on Malaya a good deal later 
than the Sanskrit, and was, without doubt, the direct result 
■of trade. Commercial intercourse was maintained from a 
very early date between the South of India and the trading 
towns which formed the emporia of the Spice Islands, notably 
Johore, Singapore, and Malacca. When the Portuguese, at 
the commencement of the i6th century, first visited these 
places, they were amazed at the concourse of foreign vessels 
assembled there. When this intercourse began it is impossible 
to say, but it was probably much earlier than the above. 
Snouck-Hurgronje, writing of Acheh, says that the settlement 
■of Klings from Southern India in that country is of great 
antiquity; and that the Tamils were the leaders in this 
commercial enterprise in Malaya is clearly shown by the pure 
Tamil words — chiefly connected with commerce, though not 
altogether so — which have found their way into Malay. 

These words are not numerous, but they are names of 
familiar objects, and we must remember that, as a test of 
the social influence of one race on another, the presence of 
■one common word for some necessary thing is of more 
significance than a thousand technical or scientific terms, 
■which are really only a part of the language of books, and 
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do not enter into daily life. The Malay for " ship," kapal,. 
is pure Tamil; so are kedei, "shop," and gedong, "a 
storehouse." Peti, "a box," though it has a Sanskrit 
equivalent, has also probably come through Tamil, for in 
Sanskrit it means " bag " or " basket," while in Tamil it has. 
exactly the same meaning as in Malay. "What can be clearer 
evidence of commercial intercourse — ruay, of the Tamils 
having actually introduced the Malays to trade in bulk ? 
They also imported and brought into use certain articles of 
commerce and animals with which the Malays were previously 
unacquainted, as is shown by the words cherntu, "a cigar"; 
badam, "an almond"; kalde," a.n ass"; the huit belimbingi 
beludu, "velvet"; bedil, " a gun " (from the Tamil word 
"vedi," an explosion or report). All the above are pure 
Tamil. The derivation of kuda, "a horse," from knthiri is 
not certain; but the pure Tamil padagu, "a boat," may 
reasonably be taken to be the parent of the Malay prahu. 
If this be so, it would seem as if the Tamils first introduced 
the Malays to even the most elementary navigation, and, as 
they also gave them kapal, taught them to " go down to the 
sea in ships." A large number of words derived from the 
Sanskrit are common to both Tamil and Malay, the greater 
number of which were acquired independently by the two. 
languages. The following are examples : — Mai. kali, Tam. 
kalam ; Mai. denda, Tam. thendam ; Mai. bahaya, Tam. bayam; 
Mai. mnka, Tam. mugam, etc. In nearly all these the 
terminal " m " is characteristic of Tamil ; and where we find 
words derived from the Sanskrit which have this termination 
in Malay as well as in Tamil, we may fairly conclude that 
they came through the latter language and not direct from 
Sanskrit: e.g., kolam, "a pond," Tam. kulam, Sans, kola.'; 
and manikam, " a ruby," Tam. mdnikkam and Sanskrit 
manikya. Mampelam, " a mango," is said by Maxwell to be 
derived from the Sans. mah4 pala = " great fruit," through 
Telegu ; but the Tamil for mango is also mdmpalam, and I 
can see no reason for assuming it to be derived from the 
Telegu. Some other words derived from various languages, 
such as Persian, Hindustani, and Arabic, would seem 
to have also come through the Tamil, whose influence 
on Malay was undoubtedly antecedent to that of Arabic. 
As examples I may quote meja, "a table" (Pers.), Tam. 
mesai or mesa; baki, "balance" or "remainder" (Ar.), 
Tamil bakki; kapi (Beng.), "a pulley," Tamil kappi ; topi 
(Beng.), "a hat," Tamil toppi ; apam, "a cake" (given by 
Marsden as from Hindustani), Tam. appam. To the above 
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list may be added the curious Malay word for " a bridegroom,'" 
mempelai, which is derived from the pure Tamil vidpillai, 
" a bridegroom." This, again, is indicative of a very early 
Dravidian influence on the Malays. Their previous Hindu 
civilization had given them the ceremony of marriage, but it 
was left for the Tamils to superadd a special title for the- 
man on the eve of marriage, to whose position as such 
the Dravidians attach an unusual amount of dignity and 
importance. 

I think I have said enough to show the fallacj' into which 
Marsden fell in refusing to ascribe to the Dravidians of 
Southern India any influence on the language of the Malays, 
and to make it plain that the influence of the former people 
over the speech and social life of the latter began at a very 
early date, though not so early as that of the unknown race of 
Hindus who reclaimed Malaya from its pristine barbarism. 
The Southern Indians came as traders pure and simple, 
bartering for the wealth of the rich tropic forests the products- 
of civilization. They do not seem to have settled down or 
intermarried with the Malays to any great extent — not, 
certainly, so much as in Acheh, where considerable colonies 
of Tamils took up their permanent abode. Their object 
being merely commerce, they went as they came, returning 
year by year as the monsoon favoured. In the earlier stages. 
of this intercourse the Malays were probably Hindus like 
themselves, and would thus have admitted their visitors to a 
greater degree of familiarity and fellowship than is now the 
case. Then came the Arab conversion, favoured, no doubt, 
by such Tamils as had alreadj^ embraced Islam ; but from 
that time forth the Hindus became kafirs to the Malays, and 
the closeness of their intercourse declined. The commerce,, 
however, continued as before, and the relations which the 
Portuguese found existing in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century were practically those which subsisted until the influx 
of European trade imported a new factor into the question, 
and the establishment of British settlements on the shores of 
Malaya crystallized the connection between Southern India 
and the Straits into what it is at the present day. 

Had it not been for the successful introduction of Islam 
into the Far East by the proselytizing Arabs, we may suppose- 
that the Tamil influence would have grown in strength, and 
perhaps eventually have led to a considerable fusion of the 
races, especially along the coasts. Some such fusion has in- 
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-later times produced the mixed race known as Jawi Pekan ; 
but in this the Bengah element is quite as strong as the 
Tamil, owing to the large number of North Indians who came 
to the Straits, either as voluntary immigrants or against their 
will as convicts, in the days when the Straits Settlements 
still formed an appanage of the East India Company. I 
shall now draw a curtain over the past and proceed to discuss 
the more modern aspect of the subject of this paper. 

Part II. 

Connection between Souihern India and Malaya at the 
Present Day, and its Possible Developments in the Future, 

We now leave the fascinating fields of theory and 
■conjecture and descend to those of practical politics. Since 
the beginning of steam communication the Straits of Malacca 
have formed one of the great highways for the commerce of 
the world. The competition of the native traders of former 
■days has been driven out of the field by the merchant 
flotillas of Europe, and especially of Great Britain ; and the 
natives of Southern India now appear here, not as traders 
in the old sense of the word, but as petty-shopkeepers, 
money-lenders, and artisans, and above all as day-labourers, 
seeking a higher wage than they can obtain in their own 
poverty-stricken country. It is the same with the Chinese ; 
and thus the Straits presents the curious phenomenon of a 
-country whose indigenous population (if, indeed, we may so 
-call the Malays), though not themselves decreasing in number, 
have been fairly outnumbered on their own ground by two 
other races, the Tamils from the West and the Chinese from 
the East. 

Both of these foreign elements are to a great extent, 
from the nature of the case, shifting and non-permanent. 
This is because neither the Tamil nor the Chinaman brings a 
■complete household with him, and a sufficient proportion of 
"women do not accompany the men. With the Chinese this 
feature is much worse than with the Tamils ; all of the latter 
who can afford it bring their wives, and besides, a very fair 
proportion of those who come to work as coolies are women. 
For this reason I believe that the Tamils, though not such 
:good workers and more thriftless than the Chinese, will 
■eventually outnumber them as permanent settlers. 

The great question, however, at the present time between 
■ourselves and Southern India is that of the importation of 
-labourers for the development of the agricultural resources of 
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the Colon}' and the adjacent Protected States. Mining I leave 
out of the question, for the natives of the South of India will 
never make good miners, and that source of wealth, abundant 
though it now is, is subject to the accidents of depreciation in 
the value of the metals j'ielded and to tiieir eventual 
exhaustion. Agriculture, on the other hand, offers an 
enduring and practically unlimited scope for the employment 
of labour, and the immigration of the Dravidian races deserves, 
encouragement, both from the fact that they are a docile race,, 
accustomed to British rule, and that they work well in this, 
climate if properly supervised and protected, and that, as 
already stated, they are more ready than the Chinese to bring 
their women with them and settle down permanently in the 
country. 

The history of Indian immigration into this country 
within the past thirty years is not a pleasant one. It is a 
record of mismanagement and abuse, of lassitude on the part 
of Government, self-interestedness on the part of the 
employers of labour, and unnecessary opposition on the part 
of the authorities in India. The last decade, however, shows. 
a marked improvement, both in legislation on this head and 
increase in the number of useful immigrants, and it may 
fairly be hoped that this amelioration will steadily continue- 
in the future. Time would not allow of my discussing here 
the various stages of the development of this great question. 
The main outlines are known to all, and those who wish to- 
study the matter in exact detail would do well to peruse the 
Report of the Labour Commission of i8gi. I shall here 
simply quote the concluding paragraph of the Commissioners" 
Report, which well sums up the situation : — 

" There is no royal road to plentiful and cheap labour. 
What the community, represented by Government, can do is 
to eliminate cheating, illegitimate profits, misrepresentation, 
and every such bar to immigration ; by inspection to ensure 
that the Straits shall offer an attractive field for labour ; and 
to encourage, by grants of land or other means, our immigrant 
population to remain here instead of being birds of passage : 
but beyond this the matter is in the hands of those interested. 
We have other countries to compete against, and if we are 
to induce labourers to come here in large numbers and to- 
remain as settlers, employers must make their service such 
as first to attract and then to retain the labour they desire." 

Before the Commission sat, the constant cry of the 
planters was, "We cannot get enough coolies," or "The 
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■coolies that are sent us are inefficient workers, many of them 
not being real agricultural labourers at all." On the other 
hand, the Immigration Department complained that the 
coolies were often improperly housed and fed, that their 
wages were too low and their contracts too long. To cure 
these evils the Commissioners recommended, on the one hand, 
the improvement of the recruiting system by the appointment 
■of an Agent-General resident in India, with an efficient staff; 
and, on the other, a reduction of the contract, and improved 
inspection and arrangements for food, housing, sanitation, 
hospital accommodation, and medical attendance throughout 
the Colony and Native States. But for a long time nothing 
was done. The Agent-General scheme fell through, owing to 
the expense such an establishment would involve. Meantime 
a new element of discord appeared, in the shape, of the 
■coffee-planters of the Native States. Finding that it was 
impossible to attract indentured labour, owing to the rooted 
belief which returning emigrants had spread throughout 
Southern India as to the unhealthiness and general 
undesirability of the estates lying outside the limits of the 
■Colony, they began to agitate for free labour. Here they were 
able to take their stand on high moral grounds, and we 
■beheld the curious spectacle of planters lecturing the 
Government on its moral obligations to the immigrants and 
•on the wickedness of contracts with a restricted wage. What 
they really wanted to do was to turn aside the stream of 
labour from the sugar estates in the Colony, and attract 
to themselves all the labour, by offering a higher wage than 
the sugar-planters, hampered by the French and German 
bounties, could afford to pay. And so far were they successful 
in their efforts that a Bill was actually introduced, and passed 
through the Legislative Council, in which all restrictions of 
contract were practically abolished, and the coolie on landing 
was free to work for the highest bidder. This evoked a wail 
of desolation from the sugar-planters, to whom it spelt ruin, 
and they petitioned the Home Government, with the result 
that our late Governor, Sir Charles Mitchell, was sent on a 
mission to India to judge for himself the merits of the 
question. Ostensibly the coffee-planters had right and justice 
on their side ; the fallacy lay herein, that there is not as yet 
in the Colony a frte labour market. Therefore to cut off 
indentured labour is simply to favour the class who can afford 
to pay famine prices at the expense of all the rest. Were the 
•state of the labour market such that the supply equalized the 
demand, or nearly so, it would be nothing but common 
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justice to leave labour unhampered by any restriction. But 
where it is necessary to send out recruiters in an alien 
■country, and to pay the initial expenses and passa<^e-money 
of every coolie who comes over, it would manifestly be a 
^ross injustice to those who incurred this expense to have 
their coolies at once snapped up on landing by some one who 
■could offer higher wages than they could afford. 

Sir Charles Mitchell went to India, and the result of 
his consultation with the authorities there was that the 
•objectionable clause was struck out of the new Ordinance 
before it became law. At the same time the contract was 
shortened to a much greater extent even than the Labour 
Commission had recommended, and the minimum wage 
raised, though not to such an extent as to cause any real 
■embarrassment to the planters. Other useful minor changes 
were also effected, but the vexed question of the recruiting 
system was left untouched. 

I should explain that there are two separate systems of 
recruiting. The first is the kangani system (very usual in 
Ceylon), in which each estate has its own recruiting agents, 
usually old coolies who have worked out their indentures and 
become tindals or sub-overseers on the estate. The other 
■system is the employment of recognized firms or agencies for 
recruiting in India itself, to whom the estate pays a fixed sum 
•of so much per coolie, covering all expenses connected with 
their recruiting and transport, and leaving a margin for 
profit. 

The first of these systems is rendered almost impossible 
Tor Straits planters, owing to the difficulty of exercising due 
•control over the native agents at so great a distance. They 
must be entrusted with considerable sums of money, and the 
-security they can furnish is not generally sufficient to cover 
these. 

The second, though more easily workable, is also open to 
many objections. The recruiting firms have their headquarters 
in Negapatam, where the emigration depot is, and, as the 
less they have to spend on the coolie the more there is left for 
themselves, they prefer to recruit as far as possible in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and are very loth to extend their 
operations further afield. As a bad coolie pays them as well 
as a good one, they constantly endeavour to foist off labourers 
of inferior physique on the estate, by "rushing" them in 
batches through the depot and similar devices. If the 
■examination is made strict, they write and complain to the 
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planters who employ them that they can get them no coolies 
if this continues, and do actually sometimes " boycott " the 
estates in this way. Then the planters complain to 
Government ; the examination becomes less strict again ; the 
planters complain again of the bad physique of the coolies — 
and so on da capo. The main thing that is required is a good 
Superintendent of Emigration at Negapatam, who will know 
how to strike the happy mean between making the examination 
absurdly strict and allowing himself to be " bluffed " by the 
recruiters. The employers should also combine to refuse to 
accept worthless coohes, and though the recruiting firms 
would kick at first, they would finally give in, and a great 
improvement in the efficiency of imported labour would be 
the result. An extended field might also be obtained by 
making more depots than one, or the establishment of 
sub-depots, which is practically the same thing. 

It is too soon yet to judge impartially of the results of 
the new Immigration Ordinance, but I believe that, if backed 
up by improvements in the matter of recruiting such as I 
suggest, it cannot fail to be productive of abiding good results 
both to the coolie and the planter. 

There is one other step which I think the Government 
should take to render the immigration beneficial, not only 
to the employers of labour, but to the community at large. 
Some means should be provided to induce a larger percentage 
of women to accompany the men from their homes, so as to 
make their settlement here more permanent. It wovlld be 
well also if something could be done to raise the status of 
the women, encourage marriage and discourage concubinage. 
As things now are, the women on the estates, being far 
inferior in number to the men, are simply prostitutes or little 
better. These women rear a tribe of bastard progeny, whom 
their fathers will often refuse to acknowledge, and many of 
whom, degraded by their birth and bringing up, sink eventually 
into criminals. Were the numbers increased by means, say, 
of Government bonuses on the immigration of women, so as 
to bear a more equal proportion to the numbers of the men, 
their position would ipso facto improve, and marriage would 
become more common. 

We are now, I firmly believe, on the right path to create 
a free labour market, provided we do not stop short at what 
has been already done, and provided we encourage permanent 
settlement in the way I have indicated. If this is done we 
mav look forward at no very distant date to seeing a 
self-respecting and contented class of Tamil labourers 
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established in the Colony, and almost monopolizing agricultural 
work, especially on large estates. This class need never clash 
with the Malay or Chinese inhabitants ; the former will 
continue to be the small landholder and lisherman as of old, 
while the latter will always form the bulk of the shopkeeping 
and artisan class, as well as supplying labour for mines, 
hill-cultivation, market-gardening, and the rearing of pigs and 
ducks. To try and peer further into the future would be idle, 
so much is the natural progress of any community controlled 
by external and accidental changes, such as foreign wars and 
the variations in the market value of its produce. All we 
can predict is that, given peace and full opportunity for 
immigration, given a wise policy on the part of Government 
as regards both the selection of the immigrants in India, their 
protection here, and a sufficient encouragement to settle 
permanently, the South Indians will eventually form almost 
as great a factor in the population of the Straits as they now 
do in that of Ceylon ; while the Government of India will reap 
the benefit of an improved field for the emigration of its 
surplus population. 



CRITICISM 

By the Hon'ble C. W. S. Kynnersley, C.M.G. 

WHEN I undertook to criticise this essay, I imagined, 
from the title, that its scope would be confined to a 
review of the relations existing in modern times between 
Southern India and the British possessions in Malaya. The 
Essayist has, however, favoured us with two distinct essays 
— one which might be entitled " Tamil Influence on the 
Language and Habits of the Malays," and the second 
" Indian Immigration." Both essays are interesting, but the 
former is, I think, especially so, and I shall deal at greater 
length with that. 

The Essayist has attempted to show that Marsden was 
wrong when he stated that " from the Telinga or the Tamool 
the Malayan has not received any portion of its improvement." 
This sentence occurs in a paper written by Marsden to show 
how largely Malay had been enriched by Sanskrit words, 
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whereas there are few Tamil words in the language. I think 
Marsden was correct in his statement, and that, if a careful 
examination is made, it will be found that the number of 
words in Malay derived directly from Tamil is very small. 

Marsden was of opinion that the Sanskrit element which 
we find in Malay was not introduced by a Dravidian (i.e., 
Telegu or Tamil-speaking) race, but by a people coming from 
the northern provinces. This theory of the introduction of 
Sanskrit by an Aryan Hindu race is also held by Maxwell 
and by the Essayist himself. What Marsden says is as 
follows : — " The marks of cultivation by which the Malayan 
" is distinguished from its ruder neighbours are to be 
" attributed, in my opinion, to the effects of an early connection 
" which must have subsisted between the inhabitants of this 
" Eastern Peninsula and those of the Continent of India. 
" A commercial intercourse has always subsisted between the 
" neighbouring countries of India and the marts for the 
" produce of the Archipelago. But, independent of other 
" objections that might be raised to the probability of these 
" traders having polished the language of the people whose 
" ports they frequented, or having imparted to them their 
" national literature, it is to be observed that by much the 
" greater proportipn of the ships belonging to native 
" merchants which enter the Straits come from the coast of 
" Coromandel, and are navigated by persons who speak the 
" languages prevailing in those parts, whereas it is evident 
" that from the Telinga or the Tamool the Malayan has not 
" received any portion of its improvement, but from the 
" genuine Hinduvee of the northern provinces prior to its 
" debasement by the mixture of Arabic nouns and the abuse 
" of verbal auxiliaries. If the communication must necessarily 
" be supposed to have its origin in commerce, I should be 
" inclined to consider the people of Guzerat, notwithstanding 
" their distance, as the instructors of the Malays. Their 
" resort to Malacca is particularly noticed by De Barros 
" and other authentic writers, and it is well known that the 
" Hindu language has been preserved with more purity in 
" that than in any other maritime province of India." 

The Essayist begins by discussing the Arab influence on 
Malayan civilization. I should have thought there was no 
question that it was the Arabs who converted the Malays to 
Islam, though Maxwell asserts that it was from the Indians 
and Persians that they learnt the written character. 

The Essayist is prepared to credit the Arabs with giving 
the Malays a religion and a religious language, but denies that 
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they had any extensive influence on the social hfe of the people. 
Here I venture to maintain that he is wrong. It can, I think, 
be satisfactorily proved that, for centuries prior to any attempt 
to convert the people to Islam, Arab traders had settled down, 
especially on the West Coast of Sumatra and Acheh. That 
these people, bringing with them a knowledge of many arts 
and sciences, must have exercised a powerful civilizing 
influence on the native tribes cannot surely be denied. It is, 
no doubt, a fact, as Marsden (quoted by the Essayist) pointed 
out, that, with few exceptions, the Arabic words, which 
abound in Malay as written, have not been incorporated in 
the language, and are rarely made use of in ordinary 
conversation. This is true as a general statement, but there 
are a number of common terms in Malay derived from Arabic 
and Persian — such as asal, badan, jumlah, hasil, hukum, adat, 
heiran, dariah, dawat, sudagar, akal, ilmu, umor, paduli, fikir, 
and astana, bnndar, palita, punjara, nakoda, kawin, and the like. 

But while these Arabs and Persians may in a sense be 
regarded as the pioneers of civilization, a far more important 
trade was, as early as the seventh century, opened up by the 
people of Southern India with Java and Sumatra. I am not 
inclined to believe that these traders came exclusively from 
one district of Southern India, or that they all came from the 
Coromandel coast. The Malabar traders were famous from 
early times, and certainly visited these shores. From 
contemporary Chinese annals we are able to glean much 
valuable information as to the early Arab and Indian 
settlements in Java and Sumatra. 

It is not really strange that we should have to go to 
China for anything like an authentic account of the condition 
of Malaya prior to the advent of the Portuguese and Dutch. 
What Rome was to the West in the daj's of her prime, China 
was to the East. The Emperors of China for centuries had 
looked upon themselves as Heaven-appointed Rulers of all 
the kingdoms upon earth. Barbarous States which recognized 
this supremacy by sending periodical tribute were considered 
to be more or less under the Emperor's protection. It was 
the universal custom among the Eastern nations to send 
envoys from time to time to the Chinese Court, carrying with 
them, in accordance with Eastern usage, presents consisting 
of the most valuable products of their respective countries. 
It mattered little to the bearers whether the Chinese chose 
to regard their presents as tribute or not. So long as they 
made good bargains, and were royally entertained and carried 
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back substantial tokens of the Emperor's favour, they were 
well satisfied. The following information is taken from an 
interesting paper entitled " Notes on the Malay Archipelago 
and Malacca," by W. P. Groeneveldt of Batavia, which 
appears amopg the essays relating to Indo-China published 
by Triibner : — The Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hien, who travelled 
to India in 400 A.D., arrived in Java in an Indian vessel from 
Ceylon fourteen years later. Here he found Brahmans 
flourishing, but Buddhism of no account. The Hindus, we 
learn from him, had colonized Java and carried on trade with 
China as early as the fifth centur\'. At the time he wrote, 
there were probably considerable Hindu trading settlements 
on the West Coast of Java. 

We now skip three centuries, and in the history of the 
T'ang Dynasty (6i8-go6) we ha\e a description of a country 
called Ka-ling, which is later on spoken of as Java. During 
the three centuries which had passed since the Buddhist 
tra\'eller visited Java, these Indians, or " Kalings " as they 
are termed, had no doubt multiplied. They are said to have 
had couches of ivory, to possess letters and a knowledge of 
astronomy. Meanwhile the West Coast of Sumatra was 
colonized by Arabs, which led the earl)' Chinese writers, 
always weak in geography, to confound that country with 
Arabia. We read of " the Prince of the Arabs," from which 
^^'e may infer that they were a power in the land. 

Again we skip three centiuues. In the History of the 
Sung Dynasty (960-1279) there is a full description of Java. 
The country was at that time evidently civilized — at any rate 
the coast parts. The king was a great man, riding on an 
elephant with 700 soldiers following, and having an army of 
30,000. The writer mentions that in the language of the 
place pearls are called Mutiara (the present Malay name, 
derived from Sanskrit Mutya) ; ivory is kara; incense, 
knn-tun-lu-lin) (kuntuin Idin?) ; and rhinoceros, h';Hj. It is to 
be regretted that a longer list of words was not preserved. 

In 992 the King Aji Maharaja sent an envoy to China. 
He came from a Buddhist part of Java, but tried to explain 
that there were Brahmans living near them. His country 
was, he said, always at war with Palembang. 

Once more we skip three centuries, and come to tlie 
time of Marco Polo and his wonderful travels — the Mongol 
Dynasty (1280-1367). Kublai, the Great Khan, on coming to 
the throne, despatched an envoy to Java, because that country 
had not sent the customary token of submission. The envoy 
returned, however, with his face branded, and this so incensed 
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the Mongol ruler that he despatched an expedition consisting 
of one thousand ships and twenty thousand men to bring the 
country to subjection. According to the Chinese account, 
the King Haji Katang submitted, but the truth leaks out that 
the expedition, like that for the conquest of Japan, was a 
disastrous failure. 

It was before this expedition that Marco visited Java 
and Sumatra. In 1290 he arrived in Snmntra, and during 
the months he was there he accumulated a fund of information. 
He speaks of Java as a wonderfully rich island, subject to a 
great king tributaij' to no one. The people he describes as 
idolaters {i.e., Hindus). The island is, he says, frequented by 
a vast amount of shipping. Palembang, originally colonized 
from Java, was an important place, and it is probable that 
both Malacca and Singapore were colonized from there. 
Speaking of Ferlac (Perlak, on the East Coast of Sumatra) 
Marco says it is so much frequented by the Saracen merchants 
that they have converted the natives to the law of Mahomet, 
but he goes on to explain that he refers to the town people 
only, for the hill people (Bataks) live for all the world like 
beasts, eat human flesh, and worship this, that, and the other 
thing. Of a neighbouring State he says the people have a 
language of their own, but are just like beasts, without law or 
religion. It is interesting to note that by the year 1290 the 
influence of Islam was beginning to be felt, though the 
Essayist gives the year 1475 as the date of the conversion of 
the Java Hindus to Mohammedanism. If the people of Perlak 
were converted in 1290, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the same process was going on along the coast. 

In Marco Polo's time, the Dravidian kingdoms of 
Southern Indi;i. whence, in all probability, came the colonists 
who founded powerful kingdoms in Java, had not been invaded 
by Mohammedans from the North. That these Hindu 
communities were far advanced in wealth and art, the grand 
remains of temples, both Hindu and Buddhist, in Java afford 
proof. The Essayist says it is impossible to say whether the 
complete Hindu civilization which existed at this time came 
about by conquest or pacific conversion, and he goes on to 
say that " the conquering or proselytizing Hindu stranger has 
entirelv disappeared ; for, although the kings of Manjapahit 
claimed to be descended from princes of Hindustan, the 
purely Javan appearance of their descendants somewhat 
belies this tradition." I think we have ample evidence before 
us that the people from Southern India, who were known 
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to the Chinese as Klings, came as peaceful traders, and 
established themselves along the coast of Java, and afterwards 
in Sumatra, wherever the best opportunities for trade with 
the interior offered. The Essayist offers no explanation of 
the entire disappearance of these Hindu strangers, and it 
would seem as though he believed that they came here to 
trade, introduced their religion and a certain amount of 
civilization by conquest or fair means, and then returned to 
their native land. iMy theory is totally opposed to this. I 
maintain that Java (and later Sumatra) was peopled by a 
Southern Indian race, who, from their first appearance in 
any considerable numbers, which we may date from the sixth 
or seventh century, gradually spread along the coast, and, 
acquiring wealth by trade, intermarried with the women of 
the country, and produced, during the course of six centuries, 
the dominant race of Java. From Java these Hindus 
gradually extended their influence and trade into the interior 
of Sumatra, proceeding up the great rivers of Palembang, 
Jambi, Indragiri, and Kampar. It has been pointed out that 
many of the numerous villages along the Indragiri river 
preserve pure Hindu names to the present day. I should 
think it highly probable that the kings of Manjapahit were 
descended, if not from princes of Hindustan, from Hindus 
who had married the daughters of native chiefs. As the 
Essayist says, the visible traces of this Hindu civilization are 
much feebler in the Peninsula than they are in Java. This is 
not to be wondered at; in fact, it would be strange if ruins of 
Hindu or Buddhist temples were found in the Peninsula, for 
it does not appear that either Singapore or Malacca, which 
afterwards became powerful kingdoms, were colonized till the 
influence of Islam was beginning to be felt. 

I now come to the most difficult question in the essay. 
Malay, as the Essayist says, abounds in Sanskrit words. 
That this Sanskrit element can only have come from India is 
undeniable, but what remains unexplained is, when the Malay 
language was enriched by the numerous Sanskrit words which 
we find to-day. The Essaj'ist says, it is not inconceivable 
that the Hindu influence on Malaya may have begun when 
Sanskrit was yet a living language— i.e., prior to 300 B.C. 
There is no evidence whatever that an Aryan race speaking 
Sanskrit preceded the Dravidians, though Maxwell and other 
writers favour that supposition. I am inclined to believe 
that the large number of words of Sanskrit origin which we 
now find in Malay were imported into the language spoken 
in the coast districts of Java at some period after the first 
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Dravidian settlement. It is well known that far more 
Sanskrit words are to be found in Javanese than in Malay. 
We know that, contemporaneously with Hinduism, Buddhism 
flourished in parts of Java and Sumatra. A mysterious sort 
of alliance, or at least toleration, seems to have existed 
between the Brahmans and Buddhists in the interior, and the 
worship of Siva was not held inconsistent with devout 
Buddhism. The priests doubtless felt the necessity of 
adding to the vocabulary of the people a number of Sanskrit 
words, especially those relating to worship, science, etc., 
for which no native terms could be found. The Buddhists 
brought their books to Java, composed in Sanskrit, and 
formed the Kavi, through which their religious ideas and 
mythology were communicated to the people. At the same ■ 
time a number of useful words, not relating to religion, 
were brought into use, of which Maxwell gives long lists in 
his Malay Manual. In many cases the native word would in 
course of time be displaced by a Sanskrit word. The Malay 
word idu, as applied to a part of the body, survives in many 
local dialects, and is found in Fiji ; the Sanskrit word 
kapdla has taken its place. Taldga, though used exclusively 
for a well in some parts, has not driven out prigi. The 
Essayist and those who hold the Aryan theory argue that 
if the first civilization had been imparted to the Malays by 
Tamulic or Dravidian races, the Sanskrit words would have 
appeared in quite a different form. 

I now come to the Essayist's list of Malay words which 
he says are derived from Tamil. It appears to me to be at 
once meagre and unconvincing as a proof of his theory. 
Marsden claims kapal, a ship, and prahu, a boat, as genuine 
Malay words, though kapal is found in Tamil, as also ispadayu, 
which bears a resemblance to prahu. Kedei might equally 
well have been introduced by Persian traders. Gedong might 
be derived from Gidangi (Telegu) as well as from Kidangu 
(Tamil). Cherutu, even if considered a Malay word, which 
it is not, is quite a modern importation. The word badain 
(almond), a fruit which the Malays call ketapang, was probably 
introduced by the Persians. The hdimbing is a native of the 
Moluccas, and if the word is used in Tamil it is probably an 
importation from these parts. Beludu, or more properly 
beUdu (velvet), was probably introduced by the Portuguese, 
to which language Wilkinson attributes the word. I should 
doubt whether kalde originated in Tamil, while the derivation 
of kuda from kuthdri cannot be regarded as certain. The word 
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bedil, the meaning of which Wilkinson gives as " the use of 
firearms ; a firearm," may have some connection with the 
Tamil vedi, "an explosion," but I should doubt it. I am 
quite willing to admit that a number of Sanskrit words filtered 
into Malay through Tamil. Of these the Essayist h^ given 
us some examples, but of the words cited by him as derived 
from Persian, Hindustani, and Arabic which he thinks came 
through Tamil the only one I can admit is apam, the Tamil 
word for a cake, which is in common use in Penangand 
elsewhere, though probably unknown in many parts of the 
Peninsula. The derivation of mempelai is interesting. 

The conversion of the Malays to Islam did not, so far as 
I can judge, lessen the amount of intercourse between 
Southern India and Malaya, though the Essayist appears to 
be of a contrary opinion. 

I have dealt with this subject at greater length than I 
intended, but there are so many interesting questions involved 
that I found it impossible to condense what I wished to say 
on the points raised by the Essayist. I have endeavoured to 
show that the Arabs and Persians must have exercised a 
powerful influence, especially in Sumatra, for centuries before 
the doctrines of Islam were preached; that a Southern Indian 
race (called for convenience Klings, from Kalinga) not only 
traded from the sixth century with Java, but settled along the 
coast ; that, in the course of six centuries, by trading with the 
people of the country and intermarrying with native women, 
they formed powerful Hindu kingdoms, from which colonies 
spread through tlie Archipelngo and Peninsula; that the 
Sanskrit which forms such an important element, in Javanese 
especially, and also in Malay, was introduced by Brahmans 
and Buddhist priests, who, in accordance with their usual 
practice, employed the language (so far as it would go) of 
their adopted country in popularizing their religious doctrines. 
This would account for the fact that Javanese and Malay, the 
lingua franca of trade in the Archipelago, held their own. 
Finally, I am of opinion that the conversion to Islam, which 
began in the thirteenth century, hardly affected the relations 
between Southern India and Malaya, and that the intercourse 
with what is known as Negri Kling has continued without 
interruption to the present day, being to a certain extent 
diverted to the Straits of Malacca since the advent of 
Europeans to these shores. 
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Part II. 

Connection between Southern India and Malaya at the 
Present Day, and its Possible Developments in the Future. 

The Essayist has given us, in Part II of his essay, a 
clear account of the importation of agricultural labour from 
Southern India and of recent legislation on the subject. I 
propose briefly to supplement what he has said by a few 
remarks on the earlier stages of the immigration question. 
It was not till 1845 that the Bengal Act of 1836, by which 
sugar grown in Bengal and its dependencies was admitted on 
the same terms as West Indian sugar, was extended to the 
Straits. This led to Europeans taking up land in the 
Province for sugar-planting, and it became necessary to import 
Indian labour. In 1844 an experiment was made of procuring 
•coolies from Calcutta, and a batch of ninety-seven men 
arrived. Of these sixty- three left, complaining of ill-treatment. 
As they refused to return to the estate, they were set to work 
■on the roads. Successive Acts were passed in India dealing 
with the subject of emigration. After the abolition of slavery 
in the Sugar Colonies, stringent rules were thought necessary' 
to prevent a new species of slavery springing up under the 
guise of emigration. Extraordinary precEiutions were taken 
to secure protection to those natives of India who were 
desirous of emigrating, and all emigration was prohibited 
■except from the Presidency towns of Calcutta and Madras. 
These rules were doubtless necessary in the case of the West 
Indies, but were unsuitable to the case of natives of India 
■crossing the Bay of Bengal to these Settlements, which were 
under the Indian Government. The natives of the Coromandel 
coast, as we have seen, were accustomed from the earliest 
times to emigrate to these shores, and, in spite of all laws to 
the contrary,- they continued to come, crossing the Bay in 
small, unseaworthy native vessels from French ports. In 1856 
an Act was passed to prevent the overcrowding of vessels 
•carrying native passengers in the Bay of Bengal. The great 
difficulty in the employment of Indian immigrants has 
always been the custom of giving them heavy advances for 
passage-money and other expenses, which they have to work 
off on this side. Under this system there must always be a 
strong temptation to desert, and special legislation becomes 
necessary to protect the employer and the labourer. Before 
any special Act was passed. Magistrates held that the English 
Statute of George IV was in force, and under it a labourer 
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absenting himself or misconducting himself was liable to 
imprisonment, but on the expirj- of the sentence it was held 
that the labourer could not be compelled to return to work. 

As the Essayist says, the history of Indian immigration 
into this country within the past thirty years is not a 
pleasant one. Having been a magistrate in the Province in 
1874, and having taken part in various committees and 
commissions dealing with the question of labour and 
immigration, I am prepared to say that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer is very different to what it was. I 
remember when it was not an uncommon thing for a coolie to 
be kept for six years or longer on an estate with no prospect 
of ever working off his advances. In many respects their 
condition was little better than slavery. It was the common 
practice to use the rattan freely. Cases of ill-treatment were 
frequently brought to light, but so severe was the regime 
that is was almost impossible to procure evidence. All that 
has been changed. From time to time the Indian Government 
threatened to prohibit emigration to the Straits entirely, and 
it was only on our Government consenting to special 
legislation for the protection of the immigrant that the 
Indian authorities were induced to give way. A Protector 
of Immigrants was appointed, and his periodical visits of 
inspection brought to light many abuses which have been 
gradually put a stop to. At one time so many restrictions 
with regard to recruiting existed in Madras that it was 
difficult to get labour at all. These restrictions have now 
been removed, and it is to be hoped that in the near future 
we may see a steady flow of labour to Malaya, where it is so 
badly wanted. Much has been done by recent legislation to 
improve the prospects of the immigrant ; the rate of wages, 
though very low compared with what can be earned on the 
railways and other works, has been raised, while the term of 
contract has been shortened, and advances are no longer 
recoverable from the labourer. I have been struck by the- 
number ofwomen and children brought over by the immigrants, 
and, as the Essayist says, the more women that come the 
better. No one who has lived in Singapore (which is 
essentially a Chinese place) can fail to be struck with the 
large number of Indians in Penang. The cost of living, 
house-rent, etc., is enormously high compared with what it is- 
in Madras, but no one can deny that this is a land of plenty 
for the Indian, and the steady influx of natives of India proves 
that they are alive to the benefits of settling here, where 
famines are unknown and labour is in great demand. A 
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determined effort is about to be made to smash the ring of 
recruiting firms, who iiave practically controlled the labour 
market for years, and have made immense profits thereby. 
So long as this organization exists, matters will remain as 
they are, and every kind of abuse will flourish, such as 
misrepresentation, personation, and other fraudulent practices 
by which money can be made out of the unfortunate labourer. 
The remarks made by the Essayist as to the low status 
of women on the estates are no doubt true to a certain 
extent, but it is difficult to see how their condition is to be 
raised. Being in a minority, they are of more account than 
they would be in their own countr}', where their status can 
hardly be regarded as a high one. Even the plainest (ta 
employ a euphemism) among them finds no lack of admirers, 
and in many cases a husband. I know one estate manager 
at least who has done much to improve the domestic 
arrangements of the coolie lines, so that it is possible for the 
women to enjoy a certain amount of privacy. Where men, 
women, and children herd together indiscriminately, it is hard 
to expect much in the way of social decorum among a race 
whose standard of morality is not a high one. It is to the 
employers of labour, rather than to the Government, that we 
must look for any improvement in the relation of the sexes. 
There is, I think, a great future for the natives of India in 
Malaya, and every inducement should be offered to them to 
become permanent settlers and cultivators of the soil. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE SURVIVAL OF THE 
FITTEST AS APPLIED TO MAN. 

December 15th, 1900. 



ESSAY 

By HiiNKY N. Ridley, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

ALTHOUGH the phrase " survival of the fittest " is now 
familiar to most persons, its meaning appears to have 
been often much misunderstood, and it is advisable to give 
some explanation of it before discussing it. The difficulty 
has lain in the word " fittest," which does not signify the 
best of all possible forms of the organism, but merely the 
most suitable or best adapted for the conditions of existence 
in which the organism finds itself. For most organisms the 
conditions of existence are constantly altering, and this 
entails corresponding modifications in the species, or, failing 
that, disappearance of the race. It is by no means necessary 
for the fittest to be superior to its ancestors in elaboration of 
structure, or development upon any one line. Thus, in the 
case of parasites, the structure and physiology may become 
simpler and, as we should say, more degraded and degenerate, 
losing perhaps their limbs or sense organs, yet for their 
conditions of existence the\' are fitter than their ancestry. 

It is change in the conditions of existence that brings 
about, to a very large extent at least, the modification of ^ 
species, and the factors in the conditions of existence are all 
things which in any way affect the life, or rather the 
reproduction of the species; for anything which destroys or 
modifies life only, without affecting the reproduction of the 
species, cannot bring about any modification in the species. 
Having premised so far, we will turn our attention to the 
species to be studied^that is to say, Man. 

In the history of Man we have three great phases : first, 
the evolution from the ape into something that we can call 
man ; then, from the savage phase, in which the history of 
the race is the history of individuals, to the evolution of 
society, in which, by cooperation and division of labour 
among the individuals, we arrive at the history of nations. 

The story of the first phase is at present only conjectural ; 
we have little or no evidence of the factors which brought it 
about. The anthropoid apes, from which the human race is 
descended, were, however, denizens of the tropics of the old 
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world, arboreal in their habits, and feeding chiefly on a 
vegetable diet, but also, to some extent at least, using animal 
food as well. All living species, we know, frequently descend 
to the ground from the trees to search for food, and it is easily 
intelligible that certain species, whether one or more is not 
certain, finding food more plentiful on the ground than in the 
trees, became, to a very large extent, terrestrial, only resorting 
to the trees for- protection from terrestrial enemies. Those 
who were most active on their legs would most readily escape 
their enemies, and those whose legs were longest could see 
the approach of an enemy most clearly by standing erect. 
Even among the lower apes, such as the K'ra, one often sees 
individuals who, when suspecting danger, stand erect on their 
hind legs to look out, and some can even walk for some 
distance in this way. Having become mainly terrestrial, the 
whole circumstances of life are altered; the number of 
enemies is greatly increased, and the more intelligent members 
of the new race only will survive in the struggle with the 
terrestrial enemies. The development of the brain commences, 
and with this, and the modifications of the rest of the body 
for the permanent erect posture, we have the close of the first 
phase — ^the development of the ape into man. Thenceforward 
the line of development is through the brain. The cleverest 
hunter will catch the more game, and will find the most 
eatable plants, will defend himself best against enemies, and 
will travel further into districts where food is more readily 
procurable. Formerly the fittest was the best^climber, now it 
is the best walker ; defence was then effected by the powerful 
arms and the canine teeth, now by cunningly-contrived 
weapons of wood or stone. The most important factor in 
evolution, whether of plants or animals, has always been 
adaptability. A plant or animal which can exist and thrive 
under the largest variety of conditions soon spreads itself over 
the world. The more specialized an organism the more 
circumscribed its area. The development of the mental 
powers produced the greatest amount of adaptability, because 
by their use the surroundings could be adapted to human 
needs, and in this way a larger food-producing area was thrown 
open to man. Thus, the invention of fire threw open the 
enormous temperate and cold climates to the use of the race. 

It appears, from what we know of fossil man, that the 
race spread over the world when the brain was still in a lower 
state of development than is now found in any branch of it, 
and as it did so, the struggle for existence took on another form. 
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The struggle was now between man and man, and no longer 
between man and beast. 

The human race naturally condensed itself from scattered 
families into tribes and from tribes into nations, partly from 
the flocking together of individuals to spots most productive 
in food, and partly for protection. To this must be added the 
necessity of cross-breeding, for inbreeding would doubtless 
■exist in places where but few individuals were collected 
together. As, by the increase of population, game and 
uncultivated vegetable food would soon disappear, races which 
did not develop agriculture would soon be eliminated, except 
in a few spots where the natural food-supply was in excess of 
the requirements of a slowly-increasing race. Such races still 
persist,— as for example the Papuans, the Australian blacks, 
and a few other, chiefly tropical races, — but the greater number 
have died out with the fall of the forest and death of the 
game from which they drew their food-supply. "With the 
development of village and town life, again, the form of the 
struggle alters. The enemies now are men of other races, 
who, driven out of their country by over-population, invade 
the countries inhabited by weaker races, and either destroy 
them altogether or, more usually, amalgamate with them to a 
greater or less extent. The fittest now are the strongest, most 
intelligent, and most energetic race. 

But with the condensation of the population another class 
of enemy appears, in the form of infectious and contagious 
disease. It is well known to all cultivators of plants or 
animals, that when these are kept together in any numbers 
diseases of some kind are sure to appear. Now, though these 
diseases or pests are in many cases to be found among the 
isolated and wild plants or animals, yet their isolation prevents 
the disease becoming epidemic or inflicting any great injury on 
the race as a whole. When, however, the animals or plants 
are brought together in large numbers, the disease becomes 
virulent, and ma}- almost exterminate the race. In some 
cases, even organisms which were originally quite harmless to 
isolated plants or animals have so far modified their modes of 
life as to become dangerous pests. The most notorious case 
of this is that of the Kei-island parrot, which, on the 
introduction of sheep, became, from a harmless fruit-eater, a 
carnivorous bird, attacking and destroying the sheep. It was 
probably in some similar way that the bacteria, now producing 
many of the infectious diseases, evolved from harmless or 
almost harmless organisms into the deadly pests we know 
them as now. 
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The struggle for existence in crowded districts became 
very severe, botii on account of the insufficient supply of food, 
and also from the attacks of the diseases of civilization. The 
fittest who survived the latter were, in the case of the tribe as 
a whole, those who studied and applied the sciences of 
medicine and sanitation ; in the case of the individual, those 
who were by some chance immune, or partly so, from the 
•disease attacking the communit)^, and those who were 
sufficiently strong and well-fed to recover. In the days when 
in Europe the plague, cholera, small-pox, sweating-sickness" 
swept over the country-side, the extermination of the dirty, 
ignorant folk was enormous, while the clean, intelligent, and 
immune individuals survived and were the reproducers of 
the next generation. 

Now, as the study of medicine and sanitation progressed, 
a new phase appears ; for whereas previously the mortality 
among ill-nourished, sickly persons was so great that only 
strong and healthy individuals survived their youth to 
propagate the species, now the weakly ones are patched up 
by medical aid sufficiently to propagate an equally sickly 
progeny; and as it happens often that the half-starved and 
diseased propagate more rapidly than others, there is a 
tendency for the survival of the fittest to become the survival 
of the unfittest. This is especially the case among the 
inhabitants of European towns at the present day. The 
criminal classes marry young and produce rapidly, while 
the upper, well-to-do classes usually marry late and produce 
but few children. Criminality, as is well known, is hereditary, 
and consequently the largest proportion of children produced 
belong to the class of degenerates. A considerable check, 
however, is maintained on this by the early death of manj^ 
in spite of our well-meant but anti-natural effects to save and 
bring up these degenerates. 

Let anyone compare the children of a Malay village 
with those of a small English town or village. In the first 
case a deformed or weakly child over, say, three years old 
is a great rarity ; in the latter there can always be found 
some. The mortality, however, of Malay children of the 
first year is very great, and the survivors are literally the 
fittest and strongest children. To attenuate the struggle for 
existence has been for many centuries the object of the State, 
and by so doing we have improved the position of the 
individual to the detriment of the race. To improve the 
position of both at the same time is the future task of our 
legislators. 
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The bearing of war on the struggle for existence has not 
3-et been touched on. With very few exceptions, war has 
alwa\-s been wag-ed for markets, as it has been expressed — that 
is, directly or indirectly, for food. In early days plunder was 
its object, in later days additional land for the extension of 
the race. The effect was the extermination of a large number 
of breeding males, and those usually the strongest and finest of 
the race. It is true that in the contending parties the weakest 
were usually destroyed first, and in some cases whole nations 
were so decimated as to practically cease to exist. Such was 
the case of the natives of North and Eastern Brazil, who 
before the arrival of the Spaniards thickly populated the coast- 
line, and were practically exterminated by the European 
invasion in a few years. It is difficult to say, however, how 
much of this was due to the introduction of new diseases from 
the Old World. But, though in war the weaker individuals 
were killed first, the mortality among the stronger and bolder 
was formerly excessive, on account of their aptitude for 
exposing themselves to greater danger. In these later 
days, when arms of precision have entirely changed the 
methods of fighting, the most active, cleverest, and best armed 
individuals are more likely to survive than the boldest and 
strongest. In bygone days wars played a considerable part 
in the struggle for existence, and the ultimate fate of a nation 
depended on them to a large extent, but for a long time in 
most cases they have acted neither for good nor evil on the 
race, except in the way of directly or indirectly interfering to 
a certain extent with its progress. 

But now comes the very interesting question of the 
struggle for existence among the greater nations of the world. 
The northern temperate regions are getting over-populated to 
a large extent, and their inhabitants are pushing their way 
into countries either thinly populated or populated b}^ weak 
races. It has often been noticed that the great centres of 
civilization have always been in the temperate regions. The 
reason for this is obvious; the struggle for existence in a 
temperate region is much more severe than in a tropical one, 
and there has been a constant survival of the fittest in the 
form of the most energetic individuals, which has been wanting 
in countries where food and raiment hang on every tree. 
The white races of Europe have now occupied almost all the 
temperate climates of the Southern Hemisphere, and the 
north of the Old World, and are colonising the Tropics. The 
struggle for the unoccupied portions of the world shows to a 
large extent the different values of the different European 
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races- in the competition, which is destined to be the greatest 
competition of the future. The Latin races, from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, are almost beaten out of the competition 
already. They do not possess the adaptability of the Saxon 
races. Now, as before said, adaptability to different conditions 
of existence is, and always has been, the most important 
weapon in the combat. The Latin race, in colonising the 
Tropics, has attempted to adapt the surroundings to itself; 
the Saxon has also adapted himself to a certain extent to the 
surroundings. The want of adaptability of the French, for 
instance, is well illustrated in Daudet's delightful skit " Port 
Tarascon." Zola, on ^the other hand, with his optimistic 
dreams for the regeneration of France, finishes his work 
" Fecondit6 " with a vision of a new French empire in 
Dahomey. If any of the Latin tropical colonies be studied, 
such as those of Saigon or Rio de Janeiro, it will be seen that 
the Latin races make no progress, and are gradually swamped 
by the invasion of the more energetic and adaptable Saxon 
races. The history of Spanish and Portuguese colonization 
tells the same tale ; when these races had but savages to deal 
with, they proved themselves the fittest, and drove the 
aborigines out, but the more adaptable, energetic Saxon race, 
wherever it invaded, drove the previous invaders before them, 
or is at present doing so. 

The only other really powerful races in the matter of 
adaptability are those of China and Japan, and it is quite 
unnecessary to point" out how the former nation is pushing 
through the world, driving such races as the Malays before 
them. The potentiality of China is alarming, though their 
mental state of development at present is so low that they 
cannot compete yet seriously with the Saxon race, and it is 
probable that they will never be able to do so. 

As the greater part of the temperate portions of the 
globe are becoming over-populated, the struggle will next 
centre in the Tropics. At present the Saxon races have 
proved unable to reproduce in hot climates; whether they 
ever will, or will so adapt the conditions of existence that 
they will be able to utilize them for the further development 
of their race, remains quite conjectural. 

The inordinate size of the subject to-night has prevented 
me from doing more than roughly sketch the general outlines 
of the past and present history of the struggle, and its 
resultant — the survival of the fittest. The history is really 
the complete history of man of every race, from every point of 
13 
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view, and if adequately worked out would form not an essay 
merely, but a cyclopaedia. Many points I have been unable 
to refer to. The future of the struggle, which, in spite of all 
attempts to attenuate it, must persist as long as the human 
race does ; the lines on which the fittest will be selected, and 
the resultant modifications are all branches of the subject on 
which one could speculate with a considerable amount of 
probability by judging from the past ; but time does not 
permit of entering into these. 



CHINESE LOCAL TRADE. 

August 10th, 1901. 



ESSAY 

By Tan Teck Soon, Esq. 

IN endeavouring to write an essay dealing with Chinese 
local trade for discussion at a meeting of this Society, I 
must first apologise for introducing into our Syllabus a subject 
to which some objection could justly be made as hardly 
coming within the scope of the Society's aims and objects as 
evidenced by its rules. And yet, as residents of a colony 
whose prosperity depends so largely upon trade, it is a subject 
which constantly intrudes itself upon our notice, and is 
therefore deserving of some slight attention even at the hands 
of professed philosophers. The recent establishment of the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the British Board of 
Trade is significant, and reveals the necessity for accurate 
information in regard to trade matters ; and so important is 
Chinese commerce that we have had lately Commercial 
Missions from Blackburn and Lyons appointed to study its 
conditions, so that it would perhaps not be entirely out of 
place for us here to inquire how far local circumstances 
modify the statements made by the selected experts in their 
published reports. While all of us are perhaps more or less 
familiar with the statement that Chinese trade is the backbone 
of our commercial prosperity, it is possible that very few 
among us have ever ventured to inquire into what is comprised 
under the term " Chinese trade;" how is it usually conducted, 
and what is its exjict economical value in the development of 
the general trade of the Colony ? I shall therefore merely 
attempt to discuss the subject from the purely academical 
standpoint, leaving out all references to statistics, and craving 
my critic's and the society's indulgence for any misstatement 
or inaccuracy that may appear therein. 

Although the Chinese are not bond fide natives, yet, owing 
to their numerical superiority, nearly the whole internal trade 
of the Colony is in their hands, and a considerable proportion 
of this is exclusively dealings among their own nationality. 
They are, therefore, producers as well as importers, 
distributors, and exporters. As the principal purveyors, 
supplying the natives with the chief necessaries of life, they 
form an intermediate link between the distant Malay 
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kampongs and the chief centres of trade. It is often an 
instructive as well as interesting spectacle to observe them 
far away amidst the jungles of the Malay States, sometimes 
for months without any intercourse with their own countrymen^ 
patiently and perseveringly maintaining their position, and 
selling and purchasing among the natives who surround them 
on all sides. These traders are mostly Hokkiens from the 
Ying-chun sub-prefecture. While the Straits-born Babas are 
by affinity of language, custom, and temperament perhaps 
more fitted for such enterprises, yet they have never seriously 
attempted to avail themselves of the opportunities offered 
them. They positively dislike the solitary, monotonous 
existence, without any of the usual amenities of civilized life, 
and with only the barest prospect of making a fortune. The 
Ying-chun Chinese, on the other hand, patiently adapt 
themselves to their environment, make friends with the 
natives, ' learn their spoken language, make themselves 
indispensable to all around, and quietly pocket all the 
compensating advantages of their position. Their modus 
operandi appears to be somewhat as follows : A new-comer 
from China, or a return immigrant, would scrape together 
from friends and other accommodating creditors sufficient 
means to buy a cartload of such necessaries as rice, salt, 
salt-fish, tobacco, kerosine, matches, sugar, biscuits, manu- 
factured cotton goods, umbrellas, etc., and proceed to a 
distant village some miles from the nearest trading centre, 
and at once commence operations by building a hut, planting 
a small vegetable garden for his own requirements, and 
opening a " kedai." From his experience of officialism in his 
own country, he is always deferential to the Penghulu and 
other persons of standing, and is ready to give credit to the 
respectable among the villagers. His shop is soon the 
rendezvous of the natives, who resort thither on all occasions 
or when they have leisure. For such among them who 
possess jungle produce, such as gutta, garroo-wood, rattan, 
gum damar, areca-nut, etc., the shopkeeper is ready to barter 
in exchange the goods of his shop. He cheats them 
outrageously both in weighing and in calculation, but he does 
all this with such apparent good-nature and friendliness that 
complaints are seldom made. The goods thus obtained are 
carefully stored until, after a few years' collection, the man 
finds he has sufficient to load two or three carts, when, after 
first disposing of his shop, good-will, and stock-in-trade to a 
successor, he would start with his goods to the port of 
embarkation. Here he would dispose of them to the best 
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advantage, pay off his creditors, and he is then ready to take 
a trip to China to enjoy a hoHday with his family. From 
personal inquiries made, I find that after paying off their 
creditors these men would only realize an average of from 
■$200 to $300, which would thus represent the net savings of 
perhaps three years' trading. This would appear to equal the 
average earnings of a day-coolie in town, or that of a 
household servant, but (if course the business experience 
which the man acquired in his trading ventures would be 
invaluable to him in his future career. The special feature of 
interest attached to even a cursory contemplation of this 
branch of Chinese commercial enterprise is, however, the 
conspicuous exhibition among those who engage in it of the 
great moral qualities of thriftiness and frugality, as well as 
patience and perseverance, as a national characteristic. 

Dealing next with the product of Chinese labour, we 
find that as regards these Settlements the greater bulk of 
the new immigrants from China is engaged in planting 
enterprises, while in the Native States mining is the chief 
industry. So important is the demand for labour on these 
objects that the Legislature in these places have framed laws 
both to regulate the traffic and supply, as well as to protect 
the immigrants. As is well known, the chief planting industry 
for Singapore and Johore comprises the cultivation of gambler, 
pepper, and pine-apples, while in Malacca tapioca is almost 
exclusivel}^ planted, and in Penang sugar-canes. Some 
ventures have also recently been attempted in Malacca to 
cultivate gutta-trees. The Penang estates, however, mostly 
engage Tamil labour, and their system is already familiar to 
all. The Malacca plantations are almost entirely in the 
hands of great capitalists, who engage their labourers, usually 
Hainanese, monthly or annually. The chief interest for this 
branch of Chinese labour centres, therefore, in the gambler 
and pepper-planting industry, especially that of Johore. This 
Native State, although so close to Singapore, has never been 
much interfered with by the British suzerain, consequently, 
under the enlightened encouragement of the native rulers, and 
especially that of the late Sultan, the Chinese have been 
enabled to organise an entirely unique and perhaps efficacious 
system of land-tenure and cooperative cultivation in this 
connfection. When the gambier and pepper trade first became 
important, large tracts of jungle-land were cleared and placed 
under cultivation. These planters are mostly Teochews from 
the districts surrounding Swatow in China. The system in 
vogue is usually somewhat as follows : A Chinese who had 
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previously succeeded in securing the confidence of a number 
of gambier and pepper traders in town, generally five or six, 
would first proceed to an unoccupied district in Johore or 
Muar, and select a tract of jungle-land for his purposes. 
This land is usually situated close to the bank of some river 
or stream navigable for boats. For purposes of transport 
and communication with the town the river is a sine qua non, 
and consequently both the man who opens up the district as 
well as his principal habitation are in Chinese designation 
intimately connected therewith. He is thus styled the 
Kang-chu, meaning the river lord or chief, and his shop or 
village is the Kang-kha, or river depot. The kangchu would 
first petition the native authorities for permission to occupy 
the land, and on this being granted, special privileges are 
attached to his title. As far as the officials are concerned, he 
is the penghulu over the actual Chinese planters, and on 
appointment is invested by the ruler with a '■' lembing " or 
spear in token of liability to the military service of the State, 
with a rattan as symbol of police supervision, and with 
authority to handcuff and confine in the stocks transgressors 
generally. Over the planters and other settlers he is 
monopolist for opium, spirit, gambling, pawnbroking, and 
pork. His position is therefore one of considerable affluence, 
some of the richer commanding an annual income of several 
thousand dollars ; but he had to pay the State for his 
appointment a single fee of $ioo, and levies a land-tax on 
the produce for its benefit also. Besides these, he has, of 
course, to arrange with the different revenue farms as regards 
contributions for opium, spirit, etc. He has, moreover, to 
construct and maintain in repairs the paths leading to the 
several plantations under his control, as well as provide for 
the upkeep fo the river communication. Latterly his district 
has been properly surveyed and demarcated, but formerly he 
usually exercised control only from the river bank to the 
nearest watershed. For opening up the jungle and planting 
he arranges with a number of semi-dependent planters, to 
each of whom is allotted sufficient acreage for present 
cultivation as well as for future expansion. These planters 
are induced to undertake the enterprise by an arrangement 
under which for the first eighteen months or so the kangchu 
has to supply them with all the necessaries of life, implements 
of husbandry, and seeds and cuttings. The cost of these 
^ould be debited to the planter's account in the kangchu's 
books. When ■ the first crop is ready for the market, a 
settlement would be made all around. The kangchu then 
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distributes the planter's debts to each of his own creditors, 
the town traders, apportions the plantations among them, 
and transfers the produce only by a legal deed called a 
" pajak." Henceforth each planter would be financed by his 
own town trader, but must dispose of his produce only to his 
shop until his debt is all paid. The trader supplies him with 
rice, grocer}', and money for further planting, all at stipulated 
prices, and receives his produce in exchange, with deductions 
for weight according to a defined scale, and at prices regulated 
by his guild (the Gambler and Pepper Society), about thirty 
per cent, below the actual market value. The planter, 
however, retains his right to become his own trader, or to 
exchange for another more liberal financier, by paying off his 
debt at any time at a pre-arranged percentage of reduction. 
He has also his own guild for the protection of his interests, 
so that in these bargains and negotiations he is not so 
completely under the thumb of the capitalists as would 
naturally be supposed. For the transportation of the produce 
from the plantations to town another socialistic combination 
is effected. The several traders interested in a river or its 
vicinity and the kangchu would furnish the necessary capital 
between them to build a gambler tongkang of sufficient 
capacity to carry off the produce in fortnightly or monthly 
trips. This boat would then be manned by some half-a-dozen 
boatmen, one as steersman and the others as assistants 
generally. The freight of produce is placed at as low a rate 
as possible, chargeable to the planters. At the end of the 
month this is divided among the boat-people at a fixed 
proportion, the kangchu also receiving one share as nominal 
owner. A deduction is also made monthly until the capital 
account is paid off. The boat-people, however, have to be 
personally responsible for the safety of the cargo, and have 
to pay from their earnings for all damages, even when these 
are clearly due to natural causes or to pure accidents. With 
the exception of freight on produce, all other cargoes for the 
plantations or the kangkha, and all passengers to and fro, 
are carried free of charge. Owing to its importance and the 
vested interests which have in time grown around this traffic, 
lio competition is ever permitted. Even when a boat is 
undergoing repairs, the planters are not allowed to ship their 
produce by a neighbouring boat. Should the market price 
of their goods induce them to do this, they quietly submit to 
doable payment, once to their own boat-people and again to 
the actual' carrier. This arrangement effectually prevents 
their adoption or encouragement of rapid steam service. 
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though where the latter has already existed they are not 
behindhand in availing themselves of its existence. In a way 
this illustrates the immense difficulty experienced at the 
present time in China in inaugurating steamers on the inland 
waters. But for us the chief interest is without question the 
cooperative and socialistic tendencies so manifest in all 
Chinese commercial undertakings. As regards the Singapore 
pine-apple planting industry, which has so largely developed 
in the last few years, the principle of financial advances for 
capital account, and of exacting payment at a reduction of 
the actual market price, is similar to the above. The main 
difference is, however, that here the Kangchu is not a 
recognised institution, and the planters enjoy, therefore, 
greater liberty in regard to procuring the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. 

As is only natural, the mining industry of the Native 
States has already had considerable attention paid it by 
their several Residents and Mining Superintendents, and full 
details could readily be procured from their reports on the 
different systems in vogue among Chinese miners. From the 
Chinese point of view, great importance is attached to the 
effectual working of the system for deriving a profit from the 
necessities of the miners. Like all importers of Chinese 
labour, the mining towkays retain in their hands the claim 
to supply their workers with all opium, rice, and other 
necessaries, either directly or through a shop established and 
controlled by the Kongsi manager. Under this system, not 
only could they rely upon realizing a substantial profit each 
year from their coolies, but so long as these latter are in a 
position to earn anything from their labour in the mines, the 
towkays could expect to be handsomely reimbursed for all 
their outlays. This explains how it is that even under the 
most adverse conditions, as regards a falling market for tin, 
so many Chinese mines could still manage to continue in 
operation. In fact, wherever Chinese labourers congregate 
in any number, their mere existence creates material values, 
and a large profit is realizable by their purveyors, not only 
through the sale of the necessaries of life, but also in pandering 
to their vicious and other immoral habits. This is so apparent 
in the Native States, and in the tobacco plantations at Deli, 
as to be readily remarkable by any one who would take the 
trouble to appraise the different economic values of any 
Chinese kangkha or mining village as compared to an ordinary 
Malay kampong, even when the latter contains the larger 
settled population. From the mere revenue point of view 
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this would doubtless be deemed an improvement, but I am 
afraid the same cannot be said from the purely moral 
standpoint. 

Turning next to the export and import business of the 
Colony, the first thing to be noted is the entire absence of any 
Chinese share in the direct wholesale European trade, while 
they almost monopolize the local and China business. As 
regards European imports, all orders are now effected by 
indents through local European lirms upon payment of a 
small commission, and ever since the instability of local 
exchanges these firms have found it convenient and safer to 
confine their dealings with the Chinese upon this system, 
•except, of course, in such staples as manufactured piece-goods, 
wines and spirits, hardware and rough goods generally. The 
Chinese traders, mostly natives of Swatow and Hainan, 
accordingly restrict their ventures to merely such goods as 
are already favourably known and easily saleable in the local 
markets, and there is perhaps a lack of enterprise shown 
•either in developing any new line of goods or in pushing 
forward new brands. Keenness of competition has likewise 
tended to somewhat demoralise the import business, especially 
in manufactured goods. For instance, a Chinese trader 
would discover that a certain sample of handkerchiefs eighteen 
and a half inches square had easily found favour among local 
purchasers. Exercising his ingenuitj' rather than his business 
enterprise, he would then proceed to the same or a rival 
European firm and order the manufacturer to send him the 
same quality of goods but of smaller dimensions, say only 
eighteen] inches square, of course with a corresponding decrease 
in the cost, and until the trick is found out by competitors he 
would derive some considerable profit by selling the new 
goods to customers at the same old price. In the report of 
the Blackburn Commercial Mission (1896-7) Mr. Consul 
Bourne pertinently remarks that " in trade, as in language, 
■" literature, and etiquette, there is the same tendency among 
■" the Chinese to find scope for great subtlety and ingenuity, 
" to which the great world of progress is closed by intension, 
'" so to speak, over a very narrow and much-trodden field." 
The export trade in tin and produce is also entirely in 
European hands. Manufacturers of preserved pine-apples 
likewise, when the local demand is limited, ship off their 
goods to Europe through some European agency. In this 
connection, however, they complain bitterly that they are 
thereby deprived of all means for controlling or checking 
the vagaries of their London dealers, who sometimes deduct 
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large percentages from their account-sales for leakages and 
other damages. Another complaint is that they are not 
permitted to use their own labels or marks in any shape 
whatever on their tins, consequently they are deprived of 
all advantages resulting from the possession of well-known 
or favoured brands. This they attribute to combination 
among intermediate buyers and agents, and there is therefore 
a movement on foot to effect a rival combination among local 
manufacturers, and to establish a trustworthy agency of their 
own ill Europe for the protection of their interests as well as 
to push' forward their trade and brand, but whether the 
scheme will assume any practical shape is still undetermined.. 
The necessity is, however, clearly felt, and no doubt action 
will ill course of time duly follow. 

The importation of local food-stuffs from surrounding 
countries and the traffic in purely Chinese requirements 
are, as already remarked, entirely in Chinese hands. Of rice 
the qualities imported for local consumption are mostly from 
Siam, while the products of Burmah and Aniiam are usually 
sent to the mines and plantations. Large re-exports are 
accordingly made to meet the requirements of Malacca and 
the Native States, and when prices are favourable it is even 
shipped off to Java, Borneo, and Manila. Owing to the 
employment of modern milling machinery at the producing- 
centres, mostly white rice is now imported, and the old stone 
rice-hullers, so commonly seen some thirty years ago in local 
rice-shops, are now seldom met with. Three separate guilds 
control the trade, one for Siam rice, one for Rangoon, and 
one of local dealers. Their interferences, are, however, chiefly 
confined to questions of payment, such as the proper 
percentage of copper coins (the enactment of " legal tender '.'' 
notwithstanding), period for settlement, and discount for cash 
bargains; but sometimes they are readily employed even for 
such purposes as the coercion of European traders, as the 
forcing a certain large shipping company to pay claims for 
damages and losses on uninsured cargoes. 

Importations from China comprise what are usually 
known as Canton goods, mostly confined to Canton dealers. 
This trade is in point of fact merely a portion or adjunct of 
the Chinese home trade, although the Chinese Customs 
Statistics regard it as foreign. The local trade in Japanese 
matches should also be included in this classification, as, 
apart from manufacture, all the dealings, financings, and 
handlings are done by Chinese. The immense proportion of 
this branch of our local trade and its continual expansions 
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forcibly illustrate how independent the Chinese are of the 
trade of other lands. Except in regard to wearing apparel 
and such necessaries as kerosine, tinned provisions, and 
cutlery, even the Straits-born Babas are largely dependent 
upon China for their requirements. In one of the recent 
articles in the " Fortnightly Review " Sir Robert Hart has 
forcibly pointed out that " Chinese have the best food in the 
"world, rice; the best drink, tea; and the best clothing,, 
" cotton and silk. Possessing these staples, and their 
" innumerable native adjuncts, they do not need to buy a 
" penny's worth elsewhere ; while their empire is in itself 
" so great, and they themselves so numerous, that sales to 
" each other make up an enormous and sufficient trade, and 
" export to foreign countries is unnecessary." For the goods 
they receive from China they ship back tin, sugar, rattan, 
beche-de-mer, planks, etc. 

It is, however-, as distributors in our large and growing 
trade that the largest number of individual Chinese are 
personally engaged. Whether as shopkeepers, peddlers,, or 
hucksters, it is to their enterprise and perseverance that the 
Colony is indebted for the large expansion of its trade, not 
merely inter-Settlement, but also with Netherlands India, 
the Philippines, Indo-China, Siam, Siam-Malaya, Burmah, 
and other countries. As commercial travellers they penetrate 
into many islands where a white man is never seen. In the 
past they have watered with their blood many a savage 
territory, and paved the way for the introduction of civilization 
and better government into many lands. The millions. 
sterling worth of goods imported into this Colony annually 
could not have been so easily disposed of if it had not been 
for their industry and venturesome spirit to discover and 
open new markets in all directions. Where steamship 
communication is duly established in the Archipelago, they 
travel about as passengers, taking with them their goods on 
board, which they dispose of from port to port en route- 
wherever they could find an opening. But the risks they run 
and the dangers they encounter are even now considerable. 
Oftentimes they have to wait until some subsequent trip of 
the steamer for the payment of their bills. And not only 
this, but, being under no governmental protection, they are- 
often considered fair and easy game everywhere, and have- 
to put up with innumerable inconveniences from every 
obstructive petty official, or are mulcted all sorts of deductions 
by every arbitrary State and grasping native chief. The 
obstacles placed in the way of the expansion and development 
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■of this branch of our local trade are therefore sometimes 
almost insurmountable, yet redress could nowhere be 
successfully attempted, so little notice is taken of these traders 
and their grievances. Yet they continue to struggle aloiig, 
always buoyed up by the hope that industry must have its 
ultimate reward, if not in their own favour, yet for the 
benefit of their successors. The grievances of the " lekin " 
collection and the hindrances to British trade in China loom 
largely before the eyes of the British Government and the 
British public, but the difficulties of the same and kindred 
character experienced by these traders also result in 
permanent injury to the same British trade in the Eastern 
Archipelago. If the one deserves the strongest support and 
protection, surely the other also should not be neglected "and 
ignored. 



CRITICISM 

By the Hon'ble J. M. Allinson. 

WITH a skill quite his own, the Essayist has endeavoured 
to make an uninteresting subject both instructive 
rand interesting. I think, however, that both Mr. Tan Teck 
Soon's and the Society's time could have been more profitably 
employed in discussing some other subject, more in sympathy 
with the aims of this Society. 

We are treated to a preface, in which the Essayist 
apologises for introducing the subject, and attempts to raise 
the level of the same by reference to such high-sounding 
institutions as — 

The Intelligence Department of the British Board of 
Trade. 

Commercial Missions to China from Blackburn and 
Lyons. 

Economic value of Chinese trade to the Colony. 

The Essayist then plunges into his subject, and introduces 
us to some of the "ways and means" by which our Chinese 
friends make both ends meet. It does not matter if these 
ways are not our ways, we have a standing proof (in the 
wealth of the Chinese community) which controverts the 
proverb that "honesty is the best policy." The Essayist 
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grows eloquent in picturing the Chinese colonist who, in 
the most philanthropic manner, isolates himself in the 
far distant Malay States, and, with a smile that is " childlike 
and bland," cheats the natives outrageously both in weighing 
and in calculation. To me the picture is a sordid one, and 
one unnecessary to the text. 

The Essayist remarks that we are all probably more or 
less familiar with the statement that " Chinese trade is the 
backbone of our commercial prosperity." I cannot say I 
have heard it put exactly in this way. I think it would be 
more correct to say that the Chinaman is the backbone of the 
Colony. It is from the individual coolie, who works in this 
Colony as no white man can (or other native will), to which 
we must trace the first steps in the Colony's prosperity.. 
Without labour, capable of endurance, ^\•ithout the national 
characteristics of perseverance, diligence, and thrift, this 
Colony would never have flourished as it has done. It is, 
therefore, the merits of the colonist individually, be he 
labourer, artisan, or trader, that form the backbone of this 
Colony. 

From this onward the Essajdst tells his tale well. He 
describes the planting industry as carried on in Johore, and 
incidentally introduces us to something like a " shipping 
conference," in which the shipper of gambler and pepper can 
only ship by certain kangkha boats, or pay double freight. 
A point is also made of the cooperative and socialistic 
tendencies manifested by the Chinese in their commercial 
transactions. Mining is touched on, and a sad but true 
account is given of the effects of Chinese mining arrangements. 
I have seen with my own eyes the derelicts cast adrift from 
the mines, to be supported, until death ends their miserable 
existence, by a humane but inconsistent Government. The 
import and export trade of the Colony is referred to, and 
again the immoral tendencies of the Chinese are brought into 
prominence. Take my word for it, to cheat is no monopoly 
of the Chinese ; it is rampant in all commercial communities, 
and in all countries. I personally have dealt with the Chinese 
for over twenty years, and I can look back with great pleasure 
to my connection with the Chinese merchant of Singapore. 

In the closing paragraphs the Essayist treats us to a 
somewhat extravagantly drawn picture of the importance to 
trade of the Chinese commercial traveller, and gives us an 
exaggerated account of his perils by land and by sea. And 
further, we are treated to some quite irrelevant comparisons 
between the obstacles to trade in China proper and the 
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hindrances met with by our friend the Chinese commercial 
traveller, whose case the callous British public is charged with 
having neglected. These nicely-turned phrases really mean 
nothing, and have been artistically introduced to give 
importance to a subject really devoid of much interest except 
to those actually connected therewith. 

I have to note a strange omission, and it is — that not a 
single word is said as to the singularly favourable conditions 
under which the Chinese trade has been and is now carried 
on. In this Colony, under the protection of the British flag, 
■equal rights, civil and religious, are enjoyed by all races, and 
in this Colony only is trade absolute^ unhampered. Just 
beyond the shadow of our flag, we are surrounded with 
countries where trade is strangled by protective tariffs, where 
class legislation refuses to the Chinese equal laws, and where 
he is taxed as we tax dogs in Singapore. 



THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO 
EVERYDAY AFFAIRS. 

December 14th, 1901. 



ESSAY 

By P. J. Burgess, Esq., M.A. 

THE task of writing an essay is one to which distance 
lends enchantment — of an evanescent kind. The nearer 
the time for action draws, the less attractive grov.'s the 
subject on which one is pledged to discourse ; and the custom 
of exacting the pledge months before the redemption of it 
falls due is philosophically worldly-wise. To-night we are to 
be companions in misfortune, and if my discomfiture as a 
past agent has been great, yours as present sufferers will be 
greater. 

The scope of the subject under consideration to-night is 
sufficiently defined by the title of the essay ; but it must be 
clearly understood that it does not deal with the Applications 
of Science, but with the special method employed in scientific 
work : the elucidation of what this method is will form the 
first half of my paper, while the application of the principles 
embodied in the method to ordinary life will be the latter 
portion. 

In the first place some definite idea of what is understood 
by the word " Scientific " must be obtained, and I may say 
at once that the term is used in its general and popular 
meaning. By science is meant the knowledge of such subjects 
as Physics, Chemistry, Biology ; and the scientific method is 
that adopted in the study and practice of these subjects, and 
in extending the confines of our knov/ledge by original 
research. I do not intend to read any technical meaning into 
the word, or even to do as Mr. Ruskin recommends and force 
" Science " to include all knowledge because the etymology 
of the word will allow it. 

Scientific work is in many respects different from work of 
any other kind, but the differences are chiefly of degree. The 
questions to be answered partake of the nature of definite 
problems about which conciseness of thought is possible. The 
solutions given to the problems are also in the great majority 
of cases capable of subjection to the severe test of experiment, 
by which truth and error can be sifted. This power of appeal 
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to actual fact has developed a tone of mind, concerning 
scientific work, of a healthy and sturdy nature, and the love 
of absolute truth is on the whole closely associated in 
scientific pursuitswith the fact that the lack of it is so clearly 
demonstrable. In all problems concerning human behaviour 
and thought — problems of sociology, history, and political 
economy — of religion especially — artistic and even philo- 
sophical subjects, — in problems concerning these, error is not 
capable of certain and absolute recognition, and in this the 
distinction between them and scientific work is seen. It is 
due to these special features that a special mode of thought 
and work has become developed, and this it is which we are 
now labelling " Scientific Method." 

Before leaving the discu.ssion of our fundamental terms, I 
wish to protest against the extension of the words " Science" 
and " Scientific " to so many branches of knowledge, in the 
study of which scientific method is not an essential feature. 
Mineralogy, so far as it merely describes minerals, descriptive 
Botany, Anatomy studied apart from physiology and 
morphology, are simple accumulations of facts, which in 
themselves are not Science, and in their accumulation useful 
mental exercise is no more gained than in a study of 
Bradshaw's Guide or the Racing Calendar. The facts are 
necessary perhaps — ^just as pawns and pieces are necessary in 
a game of chess ; but the former do not make the science, 
any more than the latter make the game. The real science 
lies in the use of the facts towards solution of problems, and 
in that solution a specialised precise method has arisen, which 
we are discussing to-night as the scientific method. 

Here, then, we see a primary factor— namely, that we 
shall clearly realise that there is a definite problem for 
elucidation, and that it shall be recognised as a problem 
requiring solution. There must be a consciousness of the 
thought itself, and not merely a subconscious feehng on 
which to rely. Starting from this original perception there 
must follow a consideration and perception of all the 
conditions attaching to it, and it is necessary, in order that 
the scientific method be pursued, that these conditions be 
thought about as conditions attached to the problem. 

The next stage to be followed is an attempt to 
discriminate between essential and non-essential factors, and 
it is to this end that experimental aid is invoked. Nowhere is 
greater originality of conception or closer power of logical 
reasoning required than in this experimental stage, the aim 
being to determine the essential factor by observing the effect 
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of variation, experimentally produced, in all the determined 
factors. Granted that all the separate possible factors have 
been primarily recognised, then by systematically working 
experimentally the essential ones must be detected ; the 
personal skill and insight will be shewn by the niceness of the 
selection and ease in the performance of the experimental 
variations. The idea that experiment is inseparably associated 
with complex apparatus is a thoroughly pernicious one ; 
experiment of a truly scientific kind is performed whenever 
one of many possible causes is varied consciously, to 
determine what relation that cause bears to the effect. And 
in the interpretation of results the strictest logical analysis 
must be pursued. Correct logical reasoning is one of the 
primary pillars of the temple of scientific method. 

There are cases when experiment is impossible — when the 
causes are beyond the power of human control. Then the 
scientific method cannot be entirely followed, and an element 
of uncertainty in the truth of the results is introduced. 

If cases of this kind — occurring, as they do, in problems 
of astronomy and geology, and constantly in medical practice 
— can be quantitatively considered, the experimental method 
may be indirectly followed. The contemporaneous measure- 
ments of variants and constants will provide data for 
determining which, of many possible, is the actual cause of a 
given result. 

Following out the stages of the "Method," the obvious 
step when the identification of essential factors has been 
made is to obtain an idea of the relative values of the different 
factors. Here we must measure, and to measure often and 
well is a sine qud non. In scientific pursuits, and in all 
research according to scientific method, measurements must 
be made whenever it is possible, and more often even than 
that. When the world grows grey, and all men in severity of 
soul practise the scientific method, they will be heard 
mumbhng to each other, " Here is a fine day ; come, let us 
measure something." 

The problem now is completed, so far as solution is 
possible, and all that remains is a further experimental test 
of the truth of the results arrived at; though, strictly speaking, 
this is not necessary, since no mistake is possible when the 
method is fully carried out. But we scientifically realise 
this cannot be done ; an essential factor in all our activity 
is humanity itself, with the power and actuality of error 
rampant. But, over and above all the detail described, 
14 
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there rises the dominant note of actual and ever-present 
self-consciousness — a knowledge to oneself that the problem, 
is present, that various items are there, and that their relative 
values must be actually realised. It is the active consciousness 
of one's own thought which is necessary if the scientific 
method is to be allowed to act fully and favourably. The 
thought of the thinking must never be allowed to lapse. 

In direct antithesis to the scientific method is the 
instinctive or brutal habit— when no thought or consciousness 
of any difficulty or question is made. The actions are 
thoughtless, and, so far as cause and effect are concerned, 
are as mechanical in their manufacture as is the process of 
delivery of chocolate by a penny-in-the-slot machine. 

Approaching nearer to the method of thought and action 
we have discussed to-night is the feminine intuitive habit, 
which by a leap, the path of which is veiled in fog, reaches 
some conclusion — firm, and possibly correct, but in any case 
unassailable by reason, simply because conscious reason had 
no share in directing the leap. And bridging the gap between 
the instinctive and scientific methods comes the masculine 
process, where there is some use of logical reasoning, but no 
sufficient scrutiny of the premises. Some striking feature is 
realised, and, since there is no conscious effort at recognition 
of all the factors of the case, a deduction based on one factor 
only is made. Logical errors such as reasoning from the 
special to the general — making use of the undistributed middle 
term — are necessary and frequent, and very little trust can be 
placed on conclusions arrived at in this way. 

This is the common method of argument among men of 
to-day : it makes enthusiasts — men of single ideas, and is 
responsible for the pig-headed obstinacy of which we have so 
much complaint. All the strength of a little reason is used 
to support the opinion formed ; and a little reasoning, like 
a little knowledge, is a dangerous thing. This whole-hearted 
half-brained assurance is the great impediment to truth and 
progress, for which the remedy is to adopt a more scientific 
method of dealing with ordinary matters, or else to narcotise 
oneself into a condition when intuition may run rampant and 
our only enemies will be our emotions. 

How may these principles and the method described be 
applied to practical affairs, other than those special pursuits 
of science in which measurement is essential and scientific 
method had its birth ? May this method be applied to the 
business of nations — of societies, individuals, and families ? 
and will the stricter application of it be a benefit, or the 
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reverse ? What do we all strive after ? When all is laid bare, 
and the last analysis is reached, the pursuit of wealth, of duty, 
of crime and love, are all so many synonyms for the search for 
happiness : it is that we all seek, and sometimes find in the 
search alone. Will scientific method increase our happiness ? 
The answer I give is — Yes, it does ; and the reason is, that it 
increases the probability of success in all we undertake. 
Happiness I should define as the active consciousness of 
pleasurable sensation ; and practice in scientific method both 
increases the pleasurable sensation and helps, by training, to 
the self-consciousness of it. 

The only point now remaining is to show how the method 
may be applied, and how benefit can be derived from such 
tipplication. The simplest way to do this will be to take 
illustrations and from them deduce the general principle. In 
doing so I quite realise that I shall be arguing from the 
special to the general ; it will not be a proof of universality, 
but a demonstration of major probability. 

Take for instance the very personal matter of private 
reading. That may be accomplished in many different ways. 
The pages can be passed and the book finished with a pleasure 
or indifference largel}' independent of the quality of the 
printed matter. If the mode of reading be scientific there 
will be inevitably a constant endeavour to read between the 
lines and to see the aim of the author; and there is pleasure 
even in finding he had none. Although the book as a 
physical fact does not lend itself as subject for experiment, 
yet experiment in the relations of the reader to the book can 
be tried with great success, and pleasure derived therefrom. 
Ruskin, the much belauded and abused, practically advocated 
a scientific method of reading, and his writings to that effect 
have been the most fruitful of all his work, in spite of his 
personal preference for his exposition of erroneous political 
creeds. 

In every game of skill the more perfect application of the 
principles I have endeavoured to describe must lead to 
improvement in the play. Of those who play tennis how 
many think of the real aim of the game ? The attraction of a 
furious swipe is only to be resisted by a player who realises on 
scientific grounds that the pace at which a ball flies out of the 
court does not influence his score. To billiards and golf none 
can deny the applicability of scientific method, while to 
cricket, and in fact to all out-door sports, a few moments' 
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consideration is only required to shew that they would all 
benefit by being practised according to stricter methods. 

In more serious pursuits — in the business of life — the 
material gain would be enormous if there were always 
conscious endeavour to reahse the problems presented ; to 
discriminate between essentials and trivialities, and as a 
consequence to adapt means to ends, and, if necessary, to try 
actual and definite experiments towards ascertaining the 
cause and effect of conduct of life. 

In the Navy, we should find those in authority would 
realise that the use of guns was to shoot straight and quickly, 
and the strange antipathy to good gunnery, which is just 
ceasing to exist among commanders, would have always 
been an impossibility. [Vide article in " The Engineer," also 
R. Kipling.) 

I need not cite many instances from South Africa to 
illustrate the statement that scientific method has been 
conspicuously absent in the training and organisation of the 
Army; there has been a lack of appreciation of the problems 
presented, and all effort to discriminate between essential and 
the reverse. 

I will not say much about pianos and cooking-ranges — 
errors of that nature are limited and personal — but it is 
striking, and, alas ! typically British, that the crass stupidity 
shewn in the Crimea, when medicine and stores were kept 
under lock and key waiting for some official " inspection " 
while five thousand men were lying wounded, ill, and dying — 
that this imbecility should find its analogue in 1901, when 
soldiers went destitute in London while waiting for pay, 
earned by service, but withheld till pay-sheets be found, 
inspected, passed and tied by tape. Such things shew a 
fundamental misconception of the functions of stores and 
pay — a misconception that is the outcome of too much 
method, method unscientific. Such errors, I hold, could not 
occur if the brains of the greater men were the nurseries of 
scientific methodic thought. 

It is easy to be wise after an event, and to see clearly 
where the causal error lay, but it is only by the adoption 
of sounder fundamental principles that like error can be 
prevented. If we turn to consider the nature of the opinions 
on passing events formed by both the mob, or the man in the 
street, and by the more learned man in the office, we find the 
same state of things — wrong opinion formed by false methods. 
That the opinions are wrong needs no further proof than the 
fact that opinions differ. The opinion itself is true enough. 
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but as an expression of truth it is usually false. No two 
nations hold the same opinions about the characteristics of 
any other third nation, because the opinion is one-sided, 
and considers a selected and limited number of national 
characteristics. The views of the English people about the 
French people are formed by the feminine method, and in 
that way are not even half nor quarter truths, and are based 
^ on a few facts true of a limited number of people only. 

More educated opinion is little better. Take the case 
of the alarmist opinions held by English newspapers about 
the superiority of American railway engine manufacture to 
the British. The facts seem to prove the case, and they 
were, that, both in India and in Egypt, American engines were 
supplied cheaper and quicker than engines could be supplied 
from England. That fact is true enough, but the problem 
— are American engines better than, and are they ousting, 
English-made engines ? is not and cannot be decided without 
investigating further. The fact only shews that in certain 
instances such a state of affairs did occur, and American-made 
engines were supplied at a rate against which English-made 
machines could not compete. This no more proves the 
general principle than would the fact that our President ate 
beef yesterday prove that he prefers beef to mutton, or even 
that he preferred it yesterday. In the case of the engine 
controversy the conclusions were false, and that I hope to 
show. The English makers were not asked to supply the 
same things that the Americans were asked for. It is true 
that they were both asked for locomotives, but the demand 
in England was for engines in which each part had to be 
tested to certain strengths ; all material — steel, brass, copper 
— had to be of certain quality, and the finish demanded was 
of high grade. The same stringent specifications were not 
asked for in America ; we simply asked, can you supply 
"Engines" by such a date? They could; so could the 
English works have done, if they had been given similar open 
orders. The false conclusion was arrived at by omitting to 
find out or think about the conditions. That which was 
supposed to be essential proved to be unessential, and where 
judgment would by scientific process of reasoning be withheld, 
it was by the masculine process given with confidence, and 
wrongly. 

But engineers and engineering works have always been 
fair field for criticism by people who take no trouble to either 
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verify the facts to start with or are careful that they possess 
even a majority of the facts that affect the cases in question. 

It is little use to multiply instances, sufficient have been 
adduced to act as illustrations of the principles I ha\e tried to 
put before j'ou. And now, if these principles be made to 
appl}' to themselves, and be used to criticise this effort of 
mine, I shall feel fully repaid for any time and labour spent. 
I may have nef,dected to take account enough of human 
nature as it is, and there are certainly objections to the 
application of heavy principles to light and airy fancies. You 
may accuse me of advocating a steam hammer as a nut-cracker,, 
and of turning a humourist into a headsman. I recognise 
that there are limitations, and times when the shortest and 
most subtle process of thought is best ; and heaven preserve 
me from a society where our wit, our poetry and palates, are 
lightened by the yeast of scientific method ! 



THE FUTURE OF THE MALAY RACE. 

September 13th, 1902. 



ESSAY 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

SOME unknown genius, on an unknown occasion, emitted 
the cautionary remark that one should not prophesy 
unless one knew. This excellent advice is not, I think, 
necessary to be followed in the present instance, for, although 
this is a prophetic paper, it is improbable that the incorrectness 
of the prophecy can be shown in the lifetime of any one 
here. 

I take the title. The Future of the Malay Race, to refer 
to the distant future of the race — its final end, if ended it 
should be before the great globe and all that it inherits shall 
dissolve — and therefore I will attempt to study the probable 
end of the race. At the present time I think it is clear that 
the Malays are increasing in number, at least in the Peninsula, 
although the successful reproduction of the race is not large, 
Malays having comparatively small families, and losing a 
considerable number of children very young. This, however, 
is due to carelessness and ignorance in bringing up, and is being 
gradually remedied by contact with European civilization, 
where more sanitary measures, better medicines, etc., are 
saving the lives which some years ago would have been lost 
early. We may take it, then, that for a considerable period 
the Malays will rather increase than decrease in numbers ; 
and this will continue till competition on the part of other 
races begins to make itself felt ; and should these races prove 
more fertile and more energetic, the struggle must end in the 
disappearance of the weaker race. 

The number of races of which practically all members 
have disappeared is evidently very large, and the greater 
number having vanished in prehistoric times, we can only 
guess at the causes of the disappearance of most of them. 
Now, there are two ways in which races become extinct : one 
is absolute extermination, and the other absorption into a 
stronger and more virile race. Cases of absolute extermination 
are, I believe, very rare in the history of nations, and, in fact, 
seem only to have occurred in islands, such as Tasmania, and 
probably Easter Island ; for in almost every other case traces 
of intermixture of the vanishing race with the conquering 
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race occur for long after the disappearance of the last pure- 
bred individual. In cases, rare enough, where the conquering 
racp will not readily mix with the native population, as in 
Australia and North America, cases of mixture do occur. The 
causes of absolute extermination are war and indiscriminate 
slaughter, the introduction of new diseases, and the 
dispossessing of the best parts of the land by the invaders, 
so that the natives are reduced by starvation, till they are so 
few that they gradually cease to breed, and so vanish. This 
state of affairs is hardly likely to occur again, though it is not 
so many years since the Tasmanian race disappeared entirely 
in this manner. The absorption of the Malays into another 
and more powerful race is in all probability their ultimate 
destiny. 

And here I may call attention to the fact that the Malays 
themselves have undoubtedly absorbed other vanished or 
vanishing races. In Patani, and the islands round Singapore, 
and indeed in Singapore itself, there are many Malays who 
have a considerable admixture of Semang and Sakai blood. 
In fact the Malays in these parts seem to have absorbed the 
old aboriginal race. The Orang Selitar, formerly the race 
possessing Singapore and the islands to the south, are reduced 
to a very small number of individuals, but Malays are often 
to be met with, all around Singapore, who have obvious traces of 
this curly-haiied dark race. The race which formerly inhabited 
the Peninsula, and used the stone axes which occur so widely 
scattered over the country, were probably absorbed by the 
Sakais, as no trace except the worked stones is to be found of 
them, and they disappeared before the Malays invaded the 
Peninsula. And as these races have disappeared or are 
disappearing, so I believe the Malay race will eventually 
disappear. 

Hitherto the Malays have formed the peasantry of their 
country ; and in saying this 1 am including under the Malays 
the Javanese, Sundanese, and others of the Malay races in the 
Peninsula and Archipelago. They have never been to any 
extent a commercial nor mining race. Fishing and 
agricultural work on a small scale is all that they have ever 
done. Having no ambition of becoming millionaires, like the 
Chinaman, and having simple, easily satisfied wants, they have 
nothing to gain by making money, and prefer to live from 
hand to mouth. Should they by chance become rich, they 
either throw the money away themselves or their children do 
so after their death. Such a race cannot compete against 
energetic, ambitious peoples, as the Chinese, Arabs, or any of 
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the Indian tribes who are invading the Malay regions. The 
Dutch, it is true, have kept back the invasion of alien races 
by laws, but it is improbable that this check will last for any 
very great period, and there is no such check in English 
territory. 

But it may be said that, as the strain of competition is 
felt, the Malays will improve their character, and meet the 
wave so as to hold their own. I doubt very much that there 
has ever been a nation which has really modified its 
characteristics in such respects. You may improve the thorn 
and thistle in various ways by cultivation, but you will never 
^et them to produce figs or grapes — thorns and thistles they 
will remain. The most noticeable example of this is the case 
of the Negro population of the United States. This race has 
had the greatest opportunities of being ci\ ilized and developed 
■of any native race in the world. The Negroes have been 
removed from their uncivilized African surroundings, and have 
been brought up in close contact with an European race for 
generations, educated and Christianized, yet they still remain 
savages with a thin veneer of imitation civilization. 

To go into the question of the persistence of national 
character and the ways in which it may be modified would be 
too long a subject for this essa}^ and would only be a side 
issue anywa}'. To make it short, I would call attention to the 
fact that the Malaj' race has shown less indication to develop 
■on the lines of a higher civilization than most of the 
surrounding nations who are invading his domains and 
competing with him. 

A native peasantry must, I think, always be present in 
tropical regions, though it is just possible that Europeans 
may eventually so improve methods of life in hot countries 
that they ma\' themselves supply a tropical peasantry-, — a 
dream of Zola's for the regeneration of France,^ — but it is 
improbable. The European poor cannot live as economically 
as a native race, because of their luxurious and wasteful 
habits. They cannot compete with an Oriental race, hence 
the necessity for the anti-alien laws of Africa and North 
America. The future peasantry of the Malay region will, 
I think, not be Malays. From the fishing industry and 
agriculture they are being ousted by the Chinese. The mines 
and a great part of commerce are in the hands of the Chinese. 
The Malay is too proud to enter domestic service. He excels, 
in fact, in nothing which will enable him to hold his own 
against the Chinaman or Indian. His many good qualities 
avail not in the struggle for existence, while his indolence and 
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want of ambition are serious drawbacks. The day for such a 
race is drawing to its close. It will be, however, many years 
before the strain of the competition is felt in the many islands 
of the Archipelago. The Chinaman does not appear to be 
able to push his way through Malay countries except under 
European protection. In Dutch-owned countries he is, and 
may be for a long time, kept out ; but the energy and 
persistence of the race will eventually overcome, and the 
peasantry of the Archipelago will probably become in a large 
measure Chinese. No doubt the Indian races will play a 
considerable part in the struggle for the position, but they for 
the most part are inferior to the Malays in almost everything, 
and may be ignored. They can never form a peasantry. 

There are several factors which will delay the absorption 
of these dark-skinned races into the Chinese. The 
Mohammedan religion, and consequent dislike of the Malays to 
the Chinese, will doubtless protract the struggle ; but it is 
already not rare to find Chinese marrying Malay women, and 
in this case the children are apt to become Chinese in customs 
and religion. Many of the Chinese customs again, especially 
that of returning to China and not settling down in the 
country of their adoption, militate against their forming a 
settled peasantry ; but this is really dying out, and we may 
expect that, after probably a long lapse of time, we may have 
an agricultural peasantry composed of the Chinese race with 
a very large admixture of Malayan and Indian blood. The 
absorption of the Malay race will doubtless take some centuries, 
and many changes may take place ere it is accomplished, 
which will delay or hasten the action. Western developments 
may modify the whole course of progression — developments 
of which we have not the least idea at present ; but as far as 
the Malay races are concerned, all historical evidence seems 
to show that such a race as that before us will be absorbed by 
the more ambitious and energetic one. 



CRITICISM 

By R. Hanitsch, Esq., Ph.D. 



F a number of people meet to discuss the future of 
^ anything, it generally implies that that future is in a 
precarious condition. Some years ago, for instance, when the 
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political horizon of France looked rather cloudy, I was put 
down to read a paper on the future of that interesting country. 
But I made my mind up to act as cloud-shifter, taking the 
brightest possible view ; and whether it was a case oi post hoc 
or propter hoc — i.e., whether I simply read the future correctly^ 
or whether my prophecies acted as a tonic on the nervous 
system of France — in any case things look bright enough 
to-day there. 

With regard to the future of the Malay race, I will repeat 
my experiment and act as cloud-shifter, trusting my prophecies 
may come true, no matter whether post hoc or propter hoc. 
The Essayist, however, has, right from the beginning, taken a 
gloomy view of the matter. He assumes the title of the paper 
to refer to the final end of the race, when what is left of it 
becomes absorbed by the Chinese, who, by then, will have 
already absorbed the Hindoos, and form a vast agricultural 
peasantry spreading over the whole Malay region. We almost 
see the last pure Mala}', who had probably been Syce at 
Government House, Singapore, exhibited at the Trimillenary 
World's Fair in Chicago, duly adorned with baju, sarong, and 
kris, all made in Birmingham, and running amok to order. 

Left to themselves, I think one might safely predict that 
the Malays would practically remain as they are now. The 
conditions of their life and their own personal characteristics 
are such as would ensure perpetual continuity. With 
practically no change in the climate, with a sufficient supply 
of food obtainable without great effort, with an easj^going 
temperament, there would be little struggle for existence to 
cause any change. But the Malays have not by anj' means 
been left to themselves in the past, and are not likely to be 
so in future. The geography of the lands they inhabit is 
against this : they are scattered over a vast area, chiefly of 
islands, the unsurpassed richness of which cannot fail to 
attract people from other lands not so favoured by nature. 
The Arabs, the Hindoos, Chinese, and Europeans have all 
been attracted by the wealth of the Malayan region — all have 
come either to trade or to settle permanently. All, of course, 
have left, and are leaving, traces of their occupancy upon the 
land, and upon the minds and manners of the people, and in 
order to enable us to imagine the future of the Malay race, 
we must consider the influence of foreign races upon the 
Malays in the past. 

The influence of the Arabs upon the Malays was discussed 
some years ago before this society by Mr. Blagden, who 
showed that it began long before the Christian era, but that it 
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gained real power only with the establishment of the 
Mohammedan reli-^ion. Although they came to the East in 
the first instance only as traders, after " the pepper of Malabar, 
the gems of Ceylon, the spices of the Archipelago, and the silk 
of China," still they brought pandits or religious teachers with 
them, and the conversion to Islam seems to have taken place 
•quite peacefully, so different from the establishment of that 
religion in countries to the North-West of Arabia. But 
besides religion, religious laws, written characters, and a few 
Arab words, the Malay took nothing else from the Arabs: 
their life remained otherwise unchanged, and it is not likely 
that the Arabs will in future have any further influence upon 
the Malays. 

The iniluence of the people of Southern India upon the 
Malays was discussed about two years ago by Mr. O'Sullivan. 
The testimony of language alone shows that the Hindoos had 
more influence upon the social life of the Malays than the 
Arabs : whilst words borrowed from the Arabic have reference 
to religion onl}-, those taken from the Hindoos refer to daily 
life, and words like kapal (ship), kedi (shop), gedong 
(storehouse), /)«<} (box), etc., are pure Tamil. But, independent 
■of this, we know from architectural remains in Sumatra, and 
«specially Java, that the Hindoos had established a civilisation 
here long before the advent of Mohammedanism. It is 
probable that the intercourse between Tamils and Malays 
•declined as soon as the latter had embraced Islam, and 
notwithstanding the large number of Indians in this Colony 
and the Malay Peninsula, I think their influence upon the 
Malays is very slight, and that, unless circumstances alter very 
much, Malays will have little to fear from Tamil influence. 
According to the last census the Malay population of the 
'Colony was 215,058 against 57,150 Tamils — i.e., nearly four 
times as man}' Malays as Tamils ; and this proportion is still 
more favourable to the Malaj's when we consider that with 
them the sexes are about equal (107,911 males and 107,147 
females), whilst amongst the Tamils there are nearly three 
times as many males as females. In the Malay States, Perak, 
Selangor, and Pahang the number of Malays is nearly five 
times as great as the Tamils, viz., 255,569 against 52,685, and 
the disproportion of the sexes amongst the Tamils is still 
Tnore marked there than in the Straits Settlements. 

We may now consider the influence of the Europeans 
upon the Malays. This began with the conquest of Malacca 
by the Portuguese under Albuquerque (1511), followed by 
the Dutch and English ; and I think it is a matter of 
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congratulation for the Malays that they had been converted to 
Islam before the first Europeans set foot here. Look at the 
way the natives of other continents have withered before the 
Europeans, with their alcoholism and all sorts of imported 
diseases: those of Australia and America are practically 
exterminated; those of Africa have suffered frightfully; and 
that the races of Asia and the Malay Archipelago have escaped 
that influence is probably due to the fact that they had a 
strong moral and religious backbone before the Europeans 
arrived. Thanks to the civilisation which the Malays had 
already obtained through Arab and Tamil influence, their 
coming into contact with a higher civilisation, that of the 
Europeans, has been less of a shock than it would have been 
otherwise, and I think it cannot be doubted that to-day the 
European influence upon the Malay is mainly beneficial. 
Internecine warfare and piracy have stopped ; the sanitary 
surroundings have improved; the Malay has found many 
additional ways of making a livelihood besides fishing,, 
agriculture, and piracy; and all this tends to increase the 
Malay population. Mentally his horizon has been widened by 
European intercourse, and certainly I think we can say that 
morally he is not a worse man than he was before. The 
European has not come into competition with him in any 
way; and it is doubtful, too, whether this will ever be so. 
The Essayist says that there must always be a native 
peasantry in tropical regions, and that the European poor 
cannot compete with the natives " because of their luxurious 
and wasteful habits." Certainly many Europeans at home 
are poor, or have become so, because of their luxurious and 
wasteful habits, and it would never do to dump down the 
occupants of a European workhouse here and to expect them 
to make anything of the land. But does not Europe contain 
millions of poor and hardworking peasantry, who do not 
understand what luxury is — people who have never had 
anything to waste ? I have little doubt that, if the experiment 
were worth the expense, such people could be brought out 
here and have an easier life as peasants than at home, if not 
in the low-lying countries, then on the vast high-lying regions 
of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, etc. On Maxwell's Hill, 
Perak, at an elevation of 3,000 feet, a dairy farm flourishes 
and splendid vegetables are grown, and I should think that 
tropical life at such an altitude would, for many European 
peasants, be quite as suitable and much more enjoyable than 
life at home. Still, even if successful, such European 
colonizing would not seriously interfere with the Malays. 
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But if the European out here cannot be said to compete with 
the Malay, it is different with the European at home, who, by 
importing his cheap imitations of sarongs, krisses, etc., has 
nearly succeeded in killing thejittle Malay art there was. 

Much more serious seems the influence which the Chinese 
are likely to have upon the Mala\s. I do not know of any 
direct evidence as to when the Chinese first made their 
appearance in this part of the world. There must have been 
commercial intercourse between the Chinese and Malays for 
many centuries. John Crawfurd mentions that some old 
Chinese coins were dug up in 1827 from the ruins of an 
ancient Malay settlement in Singapore, said to have been 
founded in 1160 and destroyed by the Javanese in 1252. 
These coins were deposited in the Museum of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, and bear the names of emperors whose deaths 
correspond with the years 967, 1067, and 1085 A.D. 

When Albuquerque took Malacca (1511) he found Chinese 
junks lying in the roads, and Barbosa, a Portuguese historian 
of that time, gives a detailed account of their trading. He 
also describes the manners and customs of the Chinese, states 
that they speak a language like German (that is, a guttural 
one), and describes them as wearing shoes and stockings like 
the Germans. (I suppose that means that amongst the 
Europeans of his time the Germans were the only people 
civilized enough to wear shoes and stockings.) Still there 
seems to be no evidence that the Chinese settled permanently 
in or near Malacca before the arrival of Europeans; it would 
naturally be after the country had become civilized and safe 
enough that they would begin to settle here. It seems to have 
been different in Borneo, especially in N.W. Borneo, where 
there exist many traditions of ancient Chinese settlements. 
In fact some of the races there, e.^., the Dusuns, are by some 
writers said to be a mixture of Malays and Chinese. If this 
should be the case, I should say no to any intermarriage of 
Chinese and Malays. I had occasion once to live for four 
weeks amongst the Dusuns, and although they were quite a 
good-natured people, I was not sorry to leave them, as they 
seemed to have adopted none of the good and all of the bad 
qualities of the two races. 

At the present day it maj' certainly seem as if the Malays 
were likely to get swamped altogether by the Chinese in this 
Colony and the Malay Peninsula. According to the last 
census this Colony contains 282,000 Chinese, against 215,000 
Malays; Selangor has more than twice as many Chinese as 
Malays, viz., 108,000 against 40,000; in Perak, too, the 
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Chinese preponderate {149,000 against 141,000). In Pahang 
only are the Mahiys greatly in the majority (73,462 Malays 
against 8,695 Chinese). Even in Johore (whence, however, 
the figures are not quite reliable) the Chinese number about 
150,000 against only about 50,000 Malays and Javanese. But, 
as in the case of the Tamils, the preponderance of the 
Chinese is much less serious when closely examined; for, 
whilst in this Colony and the Malay Peninsula there is a 
healthy equality of the sexes amongst the Malays, the male 
Chinese population of the Straits Settlements outnumbers the 
female by more than three to one, in Selangor by more than 
eight to one, in Perak by nearly ten to one, and in Pahang 
by seventeen to one. 

Naturally the birth-rate and, what is even more striking, 
the death-rate tell a similar tale. During last quarter (April 
to June 1902) the number of births amongst the Malays of 
the Colony (who number about 215,000) was 2,248, against 
2,ogi deaths — showing, therefore, a natural increase of 157. 
Amongst the Chinese (numbering 281,922) the number of births 
was 1,255, against 5,232 deaths — i.e., a natural decrease of 
3,977, their death-rate being three times as heavy as that of 
the Malays. 

Do these figures not mean that, if the present enormous 
immigration of the Chinese were to stop for any reason, they 
would, within a generation or less, be absolutely outnumbered 
by the Malays ? And who is to guarantee that this immigration 
is to continue indefinitely ? Let the tin-mines of the Peninsula 
become exhausted, or let better-paying mines be discovered 
anywhere else in the world, or let the Russians take it into 
their heads to turn the flood of Chinese emigrants into Siberia, 
and the Peninsula would become as much Malay as it ever 
was before. 

The question of the future of the Malay race, therefore, 
turns mainly on the question of the future of the Chinese 
race in these parts and the encouragement given by 
Government to Chinese immigration. This immigration has 
so far, I suppose, been necessary, as without it, and with the 
small number of Malays available, any opening up of the 
country would have been impossible. This, however, should 
not be carried so far that the Malay is ousted from his native 
land. And this brings me to the last part of my paper, viz., 
our duty to the Malay. 

Most of you will remember the excellent presidential" 
address which Mr. Kynnersley read before this Society at the 
beginning of last session, entitled " Our Duty to the Malay," 
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and I only need to remind you of a few of its chief points. 
He asks what has become of the ideals and aspirations of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, and points out that in Singapore, owing to 
the indifference of the Indian officials who followed Raffles, 
the Malay has been practically effaced by the Chinese, and 
that in the Native States, especially Selangor, the subordinate 
offices are the happy hunting-ground of Tamils from Ceylon 
and Southern India. In contrast hereto he tells what the 
Malay can do when he is given a chance, and describes Muar 
in Johore, for instance, as quite a model settlement. The 
officials there are all Malays ; the town is beautifully laid out, 
with good Government offices, a nice market-place, water 
laid on to the houses, a railway leading to the agricultural 
districts, and so forth. Similarly in Kedah, at Alor Star, the 
Government offices are all occupied by Malays, and things 
conducted on the model of this Colony, apparently in a most 
efficient way. 

There would, then, I think, be two ways of helping the 
Malay : first indirectly, by regulating the immigration of other 
Asiatic races, that the Malay should have a first chance in the 
labour market; and secondly directly, by educating the 
Malay. By education I certainly do not mean cramming the 
Malay boys and girls with a variety of subjects after European 
pattern. The first thing to be done would be to keep alive 
any sort of art or industry in which the Malay excels, and 
not allow it to be killed by importing cheap imitations. A 
step in the right direction has been taken in Perak, where 
early last year a Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
" best methods of resuscitating Malayan Art Industries, such 
as those connected with metal-work, wood-carving, pottery, 
weaving, etc., many of which, owing to the competition of 
European machine-made articles, are in danger of dying out." 
The report states that " H. H. The Sultan of Perak has taken 
a keen interest in this movement from the first, and has 
personally presided at every meeting of the Committee, whose 
members comprise some of the most important Malay chiefs 
in Perak, as well as European officials specially interested in 
the subject. The recommendations of the Committee have 
been adopted by Government, and provision has been made 
for erecting a building at Kuala Kangsar in which boys and 
girls can be trained," etc. (J. P. Rodger, British Resident,. 
"Administration Report for igoi," Perak Government 
Gazette, 18-7-1902, p. 14.) 

Again, the establishment of a Malay College, first 
planned by Raffles, for the training of the sons of Rajahs and 
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the boys of the better classes altogether, so as to fit them for 
service in the government of their own country, would be the 
crowning step in the education of the Malay. 

The Malay is in many ways so childlike that for a long 
time he will require careful training and nurturing. If we left 
him alone, and all Europeans took passage for home to-day, 
I really believe he would turn to-morrow again into the 
bloodthirsty pirate he was before. But duly taken care of for 
some generations to come,— and I don't think ever any native 
race required more careful handling, — I believe that the Malays 
would have a bright and prosperous future before them. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 

January 10th, 1903. 



ESSAY 

By D. J. Galloway, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P, 

IN bringing these considerations before you I trust you 
will absolve me of any intention of taking advantage of 
circumstances to inflict on you a medical lecture : nothing is 
further from my thoughts. But when you compare the 
conditions of Home life to those which obtain here, there 
must be many little points which have forced themselves into 
the attention of any thinking man as calling for some 
elucidation ; and it may well be that the mental bias of one 
who has spent a quarter of a century in the study of normal 
and abnormal man and his associated conditions may help me 
to clothe these facts in understandable language ; even to 
form upon them theories which, as the subject is eminently 
of personal interest to each, may tend to bring forth free 
interchange of opinion and lead to a good discussion. 

To put my subject into essay shape I shall divide it 
into three heads: — Intake of potential energy; output of 
energy; and some general considerations and comparisons. 

To discuss the first head, let me ask you to carry your 
mind back to the time of your first arrival here — a feat which 
will, with some of you as with me, require something of an 
effort to accomplish. But if you can, you will probably 
remember the enormous appetite which developed — the appetite 
of the new-comer, aptly called "the griffin's appetite." You 
will remember how, long before the stated meal-time, you 
were faint from hunger; how you ate to repletion, only to 
have, in an hour or two, a return of all the agonies of this 
ghastly hunger. I cannot tell you what it is, but I can tell 
you what it is not— it is not a true hunger. Hunger is the 
cry of the tissues for nourishment, but that this is not the 
origin of this abnormal appetite must be obvious to anyone. 
It has been suggested that it is due to nervous influence, 
whatever that may mean. This falling back upon nervous 
influences as causes for anything obscure or difflcult of 
explanation has long been the trump-card, and it is a sound 
principle, I believe, always when in doubt to play trumps. 
The new-comer's ideas of hunger become modified. He soon 
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establishes a standard of satiety for himself by the sensations 
conveyed to him by the state of mechanical distention of his 
stomach, and he construes the absence of that sensation as 
hunger. 

Another source of a spurious hunger is distinctly of 
mental origin. Having got into the habit of eating at certain 
hours, the arrival of that hour suggests a meal — the thought 
■of a meal suggests hunger. Had he been engaged in any 
engrossing occupation, many hours might have, passed, and no 
real sensation of want of or demand for food have arisen. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the habit of taking 
several heavy meals in the course of the day is acquired, and, 
too frequently, perpetuated. 

Such is the beginning of the evil, that of over-feeding, and 
I think it will be conceded that the average man here does 
over-feed. From observations on many folks I should say 
that we consume, on an average, from one and a quarter to 
two times the amount of food taken by the well-fed British 
or German working-man. What becomes of this luxus 
consumption it will be my duty to shew when we consider the 
other side of the question — the output of energy. Before 
doing this, allow me a word on the subject of drink. As we 
take alcohol in a high state of dilution, one important fact 
must be borne in mind — that water is not absorbed by the 
stomach, while alcohol is. The alcohol is thus in a position 
to steal a march upon the other constituents of our drinks and 
appear in the blood early. The feeling of the alcohol in our 
circulation without a corresponding alleviation of our thirst 
might lead to the erroneous conclusion that sufficient fluid 
had not been imbibed — a state of things calling for another 
drink. The story of the little boy who stole a marble is 
apropos. When chidden and asked if his conscience did not 
reprove him, his answer was "No, I grabbed quick ! " He 
had not allowed his conscience time to speak. 

A glass of water sipped does more to alleviate thirst than 
a bucket gulped. 

The quantity of alcohol which may be safely taken is one 
for the individual. It is a most valuable food, and any man 
who takes the trouble of analysing his sensations knows 
■exactly the amount he can assimilate to his advantage ; knows 
also that anything in excess of that quantity acts as an 
irritant, and worries and excites him until disposed of by 
nature. Unfortunately every one does not take the trouble of 
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analysing their sensations, and the habit of "pegging," 
soaking, or, as the French euphoniously call it, " I'alcodlisme 
des gens du monde," is acquired. 

But, apart from alcohol, the drinking of large quantities 
of fluid, especially ice-cold fluid, is reprehensible. As the 
poet puts it, 

Full many a man, both young and old. 

Has gone to his sarcophagus 

Through pouring hquids, icy cold, 

Adown a warm oesophagus. 

I have no idea who the poet was, nor what became of 
him. He probably died. 

On the matter of the imbibition of fluids one must speak 
with all leniency. We are in a position to make the plaint of 
the old toper ours— "The neighbours speak of my drinking, 
but they dmna speak of my drouth." The relative values of 
the necessities of life are well expressed in the saying " Man 
can live without oxygen for a few minutes, without water for 
a few days, without food for a few weeks." 

Let me now consider the output of energy. The 
expenditure in heat-production is so small as to be 
disregardable, and the same might almost be said of the 
expenditure in work of a physical kind. Such work is 
confined to persons in the lower walks of life, who, as a rule, 
lead a more natural life than his more favoured brother. With 
the business man the amount of muscular work connected with 
his business is practically nil ; his work is desk-work chiefly, 
and much of it, from long experience, is done subconsciously, 
even automatically, entailing little expenditure of mental 
energy. But with the professional man it is far otherwise. 
Daily new orders of things have to be framed, new problems 
thought out, new schemes frustrated or devised, and — one of 
the penalties of living far from the fountainhead of learning 
— a considerable amount of study has to be accomplished, 
if one wants to keep abreast of the times. Taking it by and 
large, the life of the professional man here, be his profession 
what it may, is really more absorbing, more exhausting, than 
work of the same class at home. 

The question of exercise has been already before this 
Society, but not in its present relations. To consider these 
I must go back again to the " griffin " stage. Like all British 
youth, athletics have formed an integral part of his home hfe, 
•and, when he arrives here, with the bottled-up energy of a 
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month's forced inactivity on board ship to be dissipated, he 
goes in for the hardest work which can be had. He cycles, 
plays hard tennis or football, as was his wont at home ; but 
he forgets the simple fact in Natural Philosophy, that heat 
radiation in a medium at 85 degrees is a very different 
thing from that at 40. Muscular action is the great 
heat-producer. The horse after hard work has, as a natural 
sequence, a rise of from 2 to 4 degrees F. Man is the 
only animal which possesses a perfect mechanism for the 
regulation of heat. The brain centre which presides over 
this thermotactic mechanism meets increased production by 
increased elimination, and the elimination is chiefly effected 
by exposing an increased quantity of blood to the cooling 
influence of the air — i.e., sending an increased supply of blood 
into the capillaries of the skin. Purely as a secondary result 
of this, there is increased activity of the skin glands from the 
increased supply of pabulum. But, as I have said, heat 
radiation at 85 is a different matter from that at 40, 
and this difference can only be met by the exposure of a 
greater quantity of blood to the air-cooling influences. Now, 
capillaries cannot take upon themselves a capacity greater 
than they have ever been called upon to assume, all at once. 
It is a matter of gradual accommodation to the new state of 
things, and may, if overtaxed, fail. This is, I believe, one of 
the causes of the occasional rises of temperature in the 
new-comer, the so-called acclimatisation fever. The motto of 
the new-comer ought to be " Festina lente." 

What is the best time for exercise ? It is not the morning. 
There is economic reason for this. He has his day's work 
before him, — an unknown quantity, which must be done, — and 
if, by a long walk or ride, he has thoroughly tired himself, the 
amount of energy he can put into that work is below par and 
the result unsatisfactory. I do not go so far as the old adage, 
"the early riser is conceited all the morning and stupid all the 
afternoon," but if you substitute the word "exerciser" for 
"riser" it exactly fits the case. Get up early by all means; 
the morning is the most delightful hour of the day — the ideal 
hour for " pottering." Do a little reading, a little gardening, 
some of the thousand-and-one things always demanding 
attention, but conserve your freshness for your work. After 
that is over, you know how much energy is left, and you may 
complete the day's programme by expending it in any way 
you please, knowing that, however much you may take out 
of yourself, it is to be followed by immediate recuperative 
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measures, viz., dinner and bed. But in ttie average tropical 
resident all this energy expended (whether as mental, physical, 
or caloric) accounts in part only for the intaken potential. 
The luxus may be deposited as fat, and a growing obesity — an 
"oily dropsy" according to Byron — do damage to the 
individual's vanity. This is probably the least harmful means 
of utilising the excess. Again, much th;it has been eaten may 
be excreted unchanged, and might as well, for all purposes of 
nutrition, have been outside the body. But much that is 
taken and not expended in work or exercise remains in the 
body, and produces that feeling of lassitude and depression 
which the ordinary individual meets by more food or a 
frequent recourse to stimulants— a vicious circle. A^ain it is 
a misconception, a wrong construing of sensations. If we 
recognised it as it is — a symptom of a system loaded down 
with materials of which it can make no possible use — how 
different would be our methods of meeting it 1 

From the large amount of proteid — i.e., meat and its 
congeners — eaten, a relatively large amount of uric acid and 
its salts are produced. These, if retained in the blood, give 
rise to those conditions which medical men, as a cloak to 
their ignorance, designate by the term " uric acid diathesis." 
It is admittedly a difficult subject, and is the part of 
biological chemistry probably the least perfectly understood. 
Gout and rheumatism are well-defined entities, but that 
cannot be said of the many conditions which hover like a 
cloud around and between those two. This retention of acid 
in the blood is evidenced by the thickening around and 
stiffening of joints so common here, by the intense acidity of 
the kidney secretion and saliva. The latter can be estimated 
by its action on the teeth, dissolving away the enamel and 
exposing the dentine, producing what is commonly called 
"gouty erosions." I have been told by many dentists, with a 
wide experience of many countries and climates, that this is, 
par excellence, the country of erosions. 

The amount of kidney secretion varies directly as the 
internal blood-pressure. The capillaries of the skin in this 
climate are in a condition of constant engorgement, which 
keeps the internal blood-pressure low. Further, as the blood 
can only part with a certain limited amount of its water and 
the skin has the first call, there is a systematic robbing ^of 
water from the kidney. These two factors acting together 
thus induce a most imperfect removal of these products of 
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metabolism from the blood. This has been recognised by the 
medical world since time immemorial. Thence has arisen the 
fashionable resort to Spas. Many years ago the late Dr. 
Mortimer Granville advocated the thorough flushing of the 
kidney by taking large draughts of water while at rest, once 
daily; and quite lately, in a recent study on urate excretion, 
Van Noorden advocates the same thing. In any case 
something has to be done if we wish to remain in health, 
either by diminishing the intake of proteid or by encouraging 
the augmentation of output of effete materials. I have come 
to the conclusion that this is the chief physical element in 
the production of that feeling of used-upness which is felt 
by the most careful of us after a few years' work here, and 
that nothing but a change to a temperate climate is likely to 
remove the acidity from our blood, and, let me add, our 
temper. 

In a change to a temperate climate the item of 
temperature again ought to take the lirst place, as a condition 
very much the exact converse of that already described in the 
new-comer obtains. Let us remember that, for years maybe, 
every avenue, every sluice-gate whereby we could eliminate 
heat has been widely open, and that a vicarious mechanism 
will take some little time to develop. There is a curious 
and, fortunately, rare condition sometimes found — viz., where, 
in consequence of severe febrile disturbance, especially if 
repeated, the temperature sense becomes blunted, though 
never altogether lost. If this carried with it a compensatory 
immunity from the effects of cold it would not be a source of 
danger. But it does not ; hence its danger. 

Yet another observation on temperature I ask j'our 
attention to. When, as the result of a sudden chill, a typical 
ague attack comes on. That true ague, i.e., malarial fever, 
does occur after removal to a temperate zone we all know, 
but the majority of these attacks are not such, but a pure 
mimesis. You may use the microscope with the utmost 
assiduity and not see a single plasmodium. Two explanations 
are possible : one, that sufficient of the toxin evolved by the 
malarial parasite in a previous attack was still existent in the 
blood ; or, that the sequence of events in previous malarial 
accesses — viz., a cold, a hot, and a sweating stage — had so 
impressed themselves upon the nervous mechanism, that part 
of it dominating temperature, that the mechanical effects of a 
sudden loss of heat produces the same sequence. 
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Reverting again to the vexed question of the elimination 
of uric acid and its salts, — the return to a climate of lower 
temperature induces a higher tone of morality in the skin, 
and it ceases to rob the kidney of its fluid, to annex " wot 
isn't hisn," and these hard-working organs take on a phase 
of most disturbing activity — so much so, indeed, as to become 
somewhat of a nuisance. 

A few words, gentlemen, as to infections, and I have 
done. We are rich in such here. Malaria, typhoid, dengue 
are household words, as well as that continued fever of the 
Colon group so commonly met with and so erroneously called 
' typhoid. We have also plague, cholera, and smallpox ; but, 
so far as I know, we have not allowed ourselves to assume 
airs of superiority from our known richness in those things. I 
have to deal with the home group — true influenza, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and pneumonia — and of these only the 
last named. I have always looked upon pneumonia as the 
gravest risk which any tropical resident has to face on his 
removal to a temperate climate, and I dare say you have each 
in your recollection some instance of some one having been 
attacked by this fell disease. The cause is not far to seek. 
One of the most alluring of the recent expansions of biological 
research is that which deals with the resistance to and 
immunity from disease. Not only does the morbific germ 
meet with a determined antagonism from the blood-cells and 
plasma and the tissue fluids of the body generally, but these 
elements are capable of carrying the war into the enemy's 
country and produce an active " antibody," the best known of 
which are antidiphtheritic serum, antivenine, and the plague 
prophylactic. It thus is evident that repeated mild infections 
of any disease produce in us a reactionary activity which 
procures immunity, or at least an increased resistance, to that 
particular disease ; and such an immunity may be acquired 
unconsciously, provided the infections were mild. Pneumonia 
is very prevalent at home, and we may reasonably assume 
that repeated exposures to a mild infection of that disease has 
produced a small degree of immunity, or at least increased 
resistance. Not so here. Pneumonia is probably one of the 
rarest diseases met with. I cannot recollect a score of cases 
in as many years. A new arrival at home is thus a green 
field, a new pasture, for the diplo-coccus and a victim to this 
fell disease. 

A word as to taking of leave. — A man fresh from home 
for the first time, with youth on his side, may do a term of 
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from 8 to 10 years without injury accruing, but, as 5'ears pass, 
the necessity for change becomes inversely proportional to the 
length of tropical residence. It is a good rule, based on 
scientific observation and worthy of adoption by employers of 
European labour, to allow their men, after a somewhat 
lengthened preliminary spell, six months' leave in every four 
years. By this means, and taking advantage of the summer 
months, it would be possible to largely avoid the temperature 
complications. Bear in mind also that pneumonia and its 
frequent precursor, influenza, are electively cold-weather 
diseases. Two months spent in voyaging, and four in which 
to indulge in a masterly inactivity, are ample. Longer than 
that is apt, as I have no doubt has been felt by some of us, 
to become a weariness of the flesh. 



THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW AND ORDER IN THE 
COLONY IN ITS EARLY YEARS. 

April 18th, 1903. 



PRESIDENT'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
By the Hon'ble W. R. Collyer, M.A. 

FOR my subject to-night I am indebted to Mr. Buckley's 
Anecdotal History of Singapore. Of course you have 
all seen the book, and I suppose many of you must have 
read it. It is a very wonderful storehouse of facts, and 
tells the history of Singapore in an origmal rhanner. It is 
kaleidoscopic in its variety, the events jostling one another 
as they do in an unselected and unedited diary. It depends 
on no attraction of style, and no artificial allurements of 
typography or "get-up," but simply on the enthusiasm and 
loving research which the author has bestowed on his work. 
It is full of surprises, and the interest never flags from the 
beginning of the book to the final chapters ; one of which 
treats with, and is characteristically entitled, " Climate, 
Rainfall, and Amateur Theatricals," and the other deals in 
rather a mournful tone with the handing over of the East 
India Company's Settlements to the Crown. 

Perhaps the points which come out most clearly in the 
book are the great difference of the physical surroundings of 
the early settlers from our own and the great similarity 
of the social and administrative questions with which they 
had to deal and with which we are still grappling. The 
administration, of justice was the point which naturally 
attracted my attention most ; and there I met with one of my 
surprises, which, as Mr. Buckley would say, will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

At the date of the first treaty with the Tumonggong the 
Residency of Singapore, as it was called, was placed, under 
the Government of Fort Marlborough at Bencoolen. The 
servants of the East India Company were brought under the 
regulations applying to that factory, but no formal or technical 
cession was made; and though practically Sir Stamford 
RafHes assumed the entire functions of government, including 
the preservation of law and order, technically speaking the 
law applicable to the place was the Malay law and that only; 
and Sir Stamford Raffles in his original instructions to Major 
Farquhar, whom he left in command on his return to 
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Bencoolen, makes no mention of the administration of justice. 
This, however, was not neglected. A Court, in which the 
Resident presided, sat every Monday, with the Sultan and 
Tumonggong, to hear both civil and criminal cases. Later, in 
1823, Justices of the Peace were appointed. A Court was formed 
consisting of the Resident and two magistrates. Juries were 
established to try civil cases, consisting of either five Europeans 
or four Europeans and three respectable Natives ; and, to 
show how English ideas predominated at that early period, 
we find that gambling and cock-fighting were both strictly 
prohibited. These regulations were promulgated shortly 
before the actual cession of the Island of Singapore, and I 
cannot help thinking that the existence of such regulations 
tended to hasten that event. The arrangements for the 
cession were made in June 1823, -and confirmed in the 
following year. Before leaving Singapore in June 1823, Sir 
Stamford Raffles issued his celebrated Proclamation, in which 
he speaks of provision having been made for the establishment 
of an efficient magistracy, and lays down the principles upon 
which justice is to be administered in the Settlement. 

The minute of Sir Stamford Raffles on his regulations is 
well known, and deserves careful attention. He deprecates 
the introduction of English law in a crude state, insisting that 
justice should be so administered that the legal and moral 
obligations should never be at variance. He deprecates the 
habit of wearing weapons, but does not go so far as to suggest 
its suppression. He is more definite in his views as to gaming 
and cock-fighting ; he considers it the duty of Government to 
suppress both these practices as far as possible without 
trespassing on the freedom of private conduct. Opium and 
spirits are apparently not considered by him as potential 
sources of public revenue, but he points out that the use of 
these dangerous luxuries may be suppressed by exacting a 
heavy tax in the way of license from the vendors. He enters 
on the question of the position of women in a manner which 
shows that he would have been an able Protector of Chinese ; 
and, in anticipation of modern legislation, he suggests that it 
should be declared unlawful for any person whatever to share 
the hire or wages of prostitution, or to draw any profit, either 
directly or indirectly, by maintaining or procuring prostitutes, 
or for any parent or guardian of a female, or for any other 
person, to ask or receive, directly or indirectly, any reward 
for bestowing a female in prostitution, any law, custom, or 
usage of the country in which such female or her parents 
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were born notwithstanding. He would leave it, he sa5's, for a 
jury to say what by local usage constitutes a legal obligation 
on the man to support the woman, — or, in other words, a 
contract of marriage, — and what a connection of prostitution. 
I have quoted his suggestions on this subject at length, 
because it aprpears to me as if he had been considering the 
subject with a view to legislation, and his carefully-chosen 
phrases have something of the ring of an Act of Parliament 
about them. In later times we have follo\\'ed Sir Stamford's 
counsel, though with somewhat faltering steps, in most of his 
recommendations. 

One suggestion, by which he shows that he prefers the 
Oriental to the Occidental usage, has never been adopted ; 
and I must confess I think it would be better if his advice had 
been followed. He thinks that, in order to uphold the 
sanctity of oaths better than it is upheld in England, the oath 
should never be administered in a Court of Justice except as a 
dernier ressort. I believe that the British method of 
administering an oath in a perfunctory manner to every 
witness has no doubt brought the ceremony of taking the 
oath into contempt, and tends to diminish the horror which 
all mankind has at one time or other entertained for false 
swearing. On the whole the minute is a capital guide to 
a working magistracjf in the circumstances of the new 
Settlement, and with an efficient magistracy appointed, and 
sufficient power at their back to make regulations having the 
force of law, one would have supposed that nothing was 
wanting to ensure a sufficient practical administration of 
justice. Justice appears to have been dealt out with 
promptitude and without favour to the Malays and Chinese, 
whether original inhabitants or strangers within our gates. 

But here follows the surprise. No sooner had Sir 
Stamford Raffles departed for Bencoolen, apparently leaving 
everything settled, than we find Mr. Crawfurd, the Resident, 
writing to Calcutta complaining that British subjects are at 
present amenable to no authority in the place, and that the 
ill-disposed among them have always the power to set the 
authority of Government at defiance. This representation 
appears to have been called forth by the conduct of a 
Mr. John Morgan, whom the Resident decides to send to 
Calcutta with a view of placing him at the disposal of the 
Governor-General in Council — a course forced upon him "by 
a consideration of the various outrages committed by 
Mr. Morgan on the persons and property of private individuals, 
British as well as native, and the insults and contempts 
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offered by him to the local rules for the administration of 
justice and towards the persons whose duty it was to 
administer them." The outward and visible sign of Mr. 
Morgan's innate rebellious spirit appears to have been that he 
fired off a morning and evening gun from his schooner in the 
river, and imprisoned the master of a vessel consigned to 
his house. He, in fact, proclaimed his immunity as an 
independent trader from the East India Company and all its 
rules, and asserted a position analogous to that, of the 
interlopers of old days, who obtained such rough justice from 
the Company wherever the Company was strong enough to 
deal with them. And this is, no doubt, the light in which 
the Resident regarded him, for the ground he took up, and 
apparently the only ground he thought safe in dealing with 
Mr. Morgan, was that he was in the East Indies contrary to 
law — that is, without a license from the Court of Directors, 
and without the necessary certificate from the Chief Secretary 
to Government, and that therefore he could be expelled as an 
interloper. 

It is difficult to see how it came to pass that at Singapore, 
which was a part of the establishment at Bencoolen and 
attached to the Bengal Presidency, an " efficient magistracy " 
should have been so inadequately furnished with powers as to 
be unable to take cognizance of outrages committed by a 
British subject on either natives or Europeans. Even if Sir 
Stamford's magistrates were only capable of exercising 
jurisdiction as delegated to them by the Malay Sultan, it is 
not easy to see how a British subject could stand absolutely 
outside the law. But this appears to have been the opinion, 
not only of Mr. Crawfurd, but also of the authorities at 
Calcutta. 

I can hardly believe that Raffles, when he solemnly laid 
down, in his parting minute, the maxim " let all men be 
considered equal in the eye of the law," could have intended 
to sanction a situation in which the law was enforced to 
punish a Malay for cock-fighting and was powerless to redress 
an outrage committed on the person or property of a Malay by 
an Englishman, and one wishes to believe that Mr. Crawfurd 
was wrong in his view of the situation. But if he was 
technically wrong he was practically right, and the necessity 
of the establishment of some tribunal of a higher grade was 
recognized on all hands, and Mr. Morgan's case no doubt 
hastened the reconstruction of the judicial system in a manner 
more adequate to the requirements of the Colony. As to 
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Mr. Morgan himself, he was arrested anci "placed in the 
mainguard " like a sort of prisoner of war, but released on 
■apologising for his " outrages." I do not think these can have 
been of a very serious nature, and I see that the name of 
"J. Morgan, merchant," appears in the list of magistrates 
for 1823, a-nd I see no reason to suppose that it is not the 
same person. 

It may be observed that the same difficulty had occurred 
some time before in the Settlement of Penang. The origin 
of that Settlement was in some ways analogous to that of 
Singapore, though it lacked the guiding hand of Raffles. 
Captain Light, thinking the island a good commercial station 
and good for the production of spices, made a settlement 
there without much ceremony, taking over the island on 
behalf of the Crown in the name of the East India Company. 
The island never appears to have been formally ceded by any 
one ; and it was always regarded by the settlers as having 
been an uninhabited island which had come into their 
possession by the mere fact of settlement. Any dominion of 
a native rajah was unrecognized; and if their view was 
correct, or even if the sovereignty of the island was in a 
barbarous power having no law, the settlers should have been 
considered as importing their own laws with them, so far as 
they were applicable to the surrounding circumstances. They 
preferred, however, to consider themselves as living without 
law in a lawless country, and the inconveniences followed 
which might have been expected. After a period of almost 
incredible disorder which might have been avoided, the 
mischief was remedied by the establishment of a Supreme 
Court in 1808. 

■ Probably if the new Settlement had been regarded as 
directly under the Crown, instead of the East India Company, 
the difficulty would not have been so great. It must be 
remembered that the East India Company had not yet ceased 
to be a trading company, and the details of administration had 
not yet come to be the main object of the Company's 
existence. No power of administration appears to have been 
given to Captain Light by anj' competent authority. He and 
his assistants ruled the natives, not by virtue of a cession from 
the Rajah of Kedah, nor as magistrates guided by English 
common law, but by a necessary assumption of power backed 
by superior force ; but his position (and for some time that of 
his successors) in relation to the European settlers remained 
so undefined and so weak that even the most serious crimes 
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committed by Englishmen remained unpunished. One John 
Sudds was charged with the murder of a man named Smithers. 
The charge was investigated by a military tribunal specially 
convened for the purpose, at Fort Cornwallis, and he was 
sent to Calcutta for trial, but was there discharged, as it 
appeared that no Court had any jurisdiction to deal with 
the case. The inquiry by a military tribunal looks like a 
lingering memory of the procedure under the early charters 
of the seventeenth century, when power was given to the East 
India Company to try serious offences by " martial law." 

It is interesting to notice that our methods are not so far 
in advance of those of our predecessors, but that in the year 
1902 there occurred a failure of justice analogous to that 
which I have just mentioned as occurring at Penang in the 
beginning of the last century. The Cocos Islands murder went 
unpunished, not from a want of power, but for want of a 
proper organisation and distribution of the power. There 
was again something like the old difficulty of defining the 
■exact position of the Settlement in relation to the law, and 
when the need came there was no particular court or 
department capable of carrying the law into effect. The 
characteristic difference between the two cases is that in the 
old case it was an Englishman who defied the law and saved 
his neck, while in the modern instance it was a Chinese 
cooly, who would unquestionably have had but a short shrift 
in Pulo Penang at the beginning of the century. Considering 
the advantages we have in the facility with which important 
matters can now be discussed and authority make itself felt 
across the intervening world, we certainly must not blame 
our pioneers in administration for their occasional adminis- 
trative failures. 

The gradtial growth of British administration in the East 
is interesting. At first it was of a purely maritime character. 
The captains of the ships governed the crews, and the 
^' General " as he was called, or commander of the fleet, 
governed the captains; and originally, when factories were 
■established, he seems to have had control also of the servants 
of the Company on shore, just as if they had been parties 
casually landed from the ships, to be recalled by the sound 
of the gun. In their relations with the native inhabitants of 
each place they were in theory' subject to the laws of the 
country. On the first establishment of the factory at Surat, 
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in the beginning of the seventeenth century, a treaty was 
made with the ruler of the country by one Captain Best, 
providing that in the administration of justice "right should 
be done in all questions, wrongs, and injuries that shall be 
offered to us and our nation." At the same time justice in 
criminal cases among the servants of the Company themselves 
was administered by virtue of a Royal Commission under the 
Great Seal, which empowered the Commissioners to punish 
and execute offenders by martial law. What were the exact 
powers so described, or how the King came to have power 
to grant them, might, I think, at the present day be an 
interesting subject of controversy. But there is at least one 
record of a conviction under the King-'s Commission, which 
took place at Surat on February 28th, 1616, when one 
Gregory Lellington suffered death for the murder of one 
Henry Barton "in or near the town of Surat in the dominions 
of the Mogul." 

The first regular tribunals in the East Indies were 
established under the Charter of 1661. By it the East India 
Company was empowered to appoint governors and other 
officers in their several factories. These governors were 
to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in the factories 
according to the law of England, and when there was no 
governor and council competent to deal with the offence the 
offender might be sent to some other plantation or fort where 
there was a court competent to try him. Powers of a like 
nature were given to the Company in Bombay in i66g. The 
courts so established seem not to have worked well, and it 
is suggested by Mr. Kaye, the author of a history of the East 
India Company, that one principal reason for their failure 
was the provision that the Company's servants in case of 
appeal should be sent home for punishment. The Charter 
does not say " for trial," but I suppose that is what was 
meant. It seems doubtful, too, whether the Company's 
courts had any jurisdiction to tfy an European who was not 
one of the Company's servants. 

As to the position of natives who, by treaty or otherwise, 
came under the jurisdiction of the Company, the power over 
them was derived, not from the King of England, but from 
the Mogul potentate. There was no question as to their 
receiving ample justice according to European ideas. We 
see from the records of the Court of Justice at Bombay in 
1724 that native women accused of " diabolical practices,"— 
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that is presumably of witchcraft, — " it appearing to proceed 
from ignorance," were sentenced to receive eleven lashes at 
the church door. Such a proceeding would have been more 
in place in the days of James I, but no doubt even in 1724 
this application of English ideas would have been approved 
by some contemporary English divines. 

Further letters patent in 1726 instituted Mayors' Courts 
in Presidency towns. These, however, were not a success; 
the law they administered was not suited to the country, and 
appears to have been administered both ignorantly and 
oppressively. When the Government of India, instead of 
merely managing factories, had to govern provinces, a slovenly 
and corrupt administration of the law became unbearable, 
and in 1774, by letters patent issued under the Regulation 
Act of 1773, the Supreme Court was constituted, having 
jurisdiction in Calcutta, Fort William and the limits thereof, 
and the factories subordinate thereto. This reform brought 
Sir Elijah Impey and his colleagues to India, and then began 
a long contest between the administrative and judicial 
branches of the Government, of which the case of Nuncomar, 
commented on by Macaulay and others, is a leading example. 
The first English judges seem to have come with ideas 
extravagantly insular and very much unsuited to their new 
surroundings. It was one of these, I think, who, noticing the 
bare-legged Indian punkah-puller of his Court, -thus expressed 
his aspirations to his brother judge : " I hope before we leave 
, this country, brother, we may see that poor fellow wearing as 
good a pair of stockings as you or I." He little thought of 
the discomfort such a change would cause to the object of 
his commiseration. With the best intentions no doubt, some 
grotesque injustice was done ; but never from that time could 
there be a doubt whether a power existed in the Company to 
call the white man to account for his misdeeds. The time was 
past when the officials in the 'factories, doubtful of their 
jurisdiction, and with a hazy remembrance of the old 
"interloping" days, considered piracy to be the safest crime 
to convict a prisoner of, when it is said that one of them 
convicted and hanged his own groom for piracy in having 
taken his horse two days' journey into the interior of the 
country. 

I have made this somewhat long digression to endeavour 
to account for the difficulty found by Crawfurd, and others in 
his position, in the management of his British population. 
16 
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The Company's authority being derived from two sources, — 
that over the natives, as a rule, from treaties with the native 
powers, and that over Europeans from Acts of Parliament and 
Orders-in- Council, — it is not strange that these two branches 
of authority did not always develop pari passu. We see at 
Singapore a much earlier development of the systematic 
government of the natives of the place than of the practical 
application of the law to the colonists themselves. The 
former, no doubt, was considered by Raffles of the greater 
importance. It was of the utmost moment that it should 
proceed on right lines from the earliest days of the Settlement, 
whereas the government of the English themselves was sure 
to come in time, and might be left for a time to take care of 
itself. He was a man who, being eminently qualified to 
govern others, found no difficulty in governing himself, and 
perhaps he was too apt to expect his fellow-countrymen to 
resemble himself in the matter. 

In 1826 Prince of Wales's Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca were incorporated into one Settlement, and a common 
Court of Judicature was established. It had difficulties to 
contend with at first in the scarcity of persons of legal 
education ready to take the judicial posts, but from that time 
there has been no lack of judicial and forensic vigour in the 
Settlement. That this vigour was sometimes ill-directed, and 
sometimes vented itself in acute dissensions between the Bar, 
the Bench, and the executive authorities, is a matter of history 
which I need not pursue. Is it not written in the chapters of 
the Historical Preface to Kyshe's Reports, which is in fact 
another Anecdotal History ? 

The Courts having been well established, we get from 
Mr. Buckley's work glimpses of their early working ; and one 
of the most prominent features is the active part taken, not 
only in judicial, but in all sorts of administrative matters, 
by the Grand Jury. The original Charter of the Supreme 
Court of Penang expressly gave to the Grand Jury the right to 
make presentments on all kinds of affairs, and the same 
privilege was enjoyed by the Grand Jury at Singapore. From 
their presentments we can judge what were the exigencies of 
the time and the trend of public opinion, and we see how 
identical the questions of early days were with those which 
now occupy the attention and provoke the strictures of the 
daily press. 

Thus in 1844 we see that the Grand Jury recommend 
the keeping of the verandahs clear of obstructions, at the 
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same time suggesting that legislation on the subject was 
necessary. 

In April 1846 they present the ineffective state of the 
Police and sundry nuisances. 

In April 1849 we find them presenting certain wells in 
Commercial Square as nuisances and recommending the 
substitution of pumps. They also present the obstructed 
state of the mouth of the river, and the inefficient condition of 
the Tan Tock Seng Hospital. For the support of this 
institution they recommend the establishment of a pork-farm, 
which they say is favoured by some leading Chinese. There 
appears to be some unconscious naivete about this suggestion, 
which would certainly leave the pockets of the Grand Jury 
untouched, and might bring in a considerable revenue to some 
■of the influential Chinese. 

The same Grand Jury presents the nuisance of native 
processions and cracker-firing, and suggests their restriction to 
places where they will not constitute a public nuisance. 

In 1852 we find them making a strong presentment about 
secret societies, and about the sale of poisons in the bazaar. 
They also appear to have visited Raffles Institution in a body, 
and to have examined the boys. They find no fault with the 
system of education pursued, but present the grounds of the 
Institution as requiring drainage, and recommend the removal 
of the school to some more central position. They generally 
regret the backward state of native education, and recommend 
that object to the authorities as the only effectual means of 
promoting civilization and checking crime. 

It is interesting at the present time to note that in 1858 
the Grand Jury asks for the establishment of a mint at 
Singapore for the coinage of dollars and subsidiary silver and 
copper coins. This was no doubt intended to show their 
opposition to the proposal of the Indian Government of the 
time to substitute the rupee for the dollar as the standard 
coin of the Straits. The recommendation of the Grand Jury 
was not carried out, but no doubt it had its effect in the 
■coinage controversy. 

It is clear that the jurymen conscientiously did their 
duty in making presentments on every conceivable subject 
connected with the administration of the Settlement. I 
cannot help surmising that they must sometimes have been a 
thorn in the side of the executive authorities. But it cannot, 
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I think, be denied that these presentments had considerable 
value as an expression of pubhc opinion. They were made> 
after due deUberation, in open court — that is, in the most 
pubhc manner possible — to a judge who was independent of 
the executive power, who was probably not prepared to listen 
patiently to nonsense, and whose assurance that the matter 
would be represented in the proper quarter was probably as 
valuable as some of the assurances of consideration given 
in legislative assemblies for the amendment of the law. 
Occasionally the judge appears to have gone further than 
this, and to have promised his assistance in the accomplishment 
of their wishes. The presentment as to the inefficiency of 
the Police was followed by the separation of the duties of 
Superintendent of Police from those of Sitting Magistrate, 
and the appointment of the well-known Mr. Dunman as 
Superintendent. It ultimately resulted in a change which 
I think cannot ha^-e been intended by the Grand Jury, in the 
control of the Police being withdrawn from the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, in which it had hitherto been vested, and 
taken over directly by the Government. 

The Grand Jury in fact performed some of the functions 
now performed by the unofficial members of the Legislative 
Council ; and so long as there was no such Council sitting in 
Singapore, the Grand Jury was as good a substitute as could be 
devised. They were a strictly constitutional body, and did 
their duty as well as a perfectly independent and entirely 
irresponsible body can be expected to perform it. 

Here I may mention a subject which comes up again and 
again in connection with the administration of justice — the 
extremely thorny subject of gaming. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
like most thoughtful men of his time, had a great horror of the 
habit of gambling, and fully appreciated the resulting evils. 
He appears, however, too sanguine as to the possibility of 
keeping it in check by the enforcement of a rigorous 
prohibition. His successors were perhaps less penetrated by 
the idea of the intrinsic evil of the habit, but certainly less 
sanguine as to eradicating it by a vigorous exertion of power. 
A gambling-farm appears to have been sanctioned by Mr. 
Crawfurd shortly after Sir Stamford's departure, as a temporary 
measure. Sir Stamford protested against this, and the Indian 
Government wrote a despatch, September 1820, agreeing 
entirely with Raffles, and saying that the farm should not be 
reinstated, but expressing a willingness, if Mr. Crawfurd 
thought on further experience that the relinquishing of the 
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farm would not be advantageous, and the restoration of the 
farm would not be injurious to the morals of the people or 
respect to the British Government, the Government was 
prepared to reconsider the matter. On receiving a despatch 
which might have been written by Bunyan's " Mr. Facing 
Both-ways," Mr. Crawfurd knew how to read between the 
lines. The farm went on until 1829, and appears to have 
produced as much as $30,000 a year, which I suppose was 
then a considerable sum. In 1827 the Grand Jury presented 
the gambling-farm as an immoral nuisance, and the Recorder 
is supposed to have said (but I do not think it could 
have been in open court) that " he did not think there were 
thirteen such idiots in the place." He evidently did not see 
that there was any greater immorality in raising a revenue from 
gambling than in raising it from drinking or opium-smoking. 
The argument that drinking, and in some cases the use of 
opium, may be considered a necessity did not appear to him 
to make am^ difference ; and I am inclined to think that the 
majority of robust minds take his view. Those who consider 
gaming of any kind as in itself immoral can, of course, never 
be persuaded that a gambling-farm can be otherwise than an 
immoral nuisance. But neither can those who look upon 
drinking whiskey as in itself an immoral act be persuaded to 
think it right to raise a revenue from spirits. The view of the 
Grand Jury, however, prevailed, and I suppose it shows the 
trend of the public opinion of that time. The results are Still 
with us. We have not put down gaming-houses or public 
:gaming. In the nature of things, we who play bridge and 
patronise the totalizator cannot do so. We have perhaps 
somewhat checked the gaming habit, but at a great expense 
■of power, and by exertions which tend to demoralize the 
Police, while we, perhaps unjustly, incur a suspicion of meting 
out the penalties of the law in one way to the Oriental and in 
another way to the European. 

Since the transfer from the Indian Government to the 
Crown, the Courts have had but little anecdotal history. 
Their capacity and powers are well known, and there are few 
surprises, except perhaps an occasional verdict of a jury. 
The Grand Jury is a thing of the past, and the Petit Jury was 
reduced from 12 to 7 and given a majority verdict about 1873. 
No doubt these changes were necessary, but they were only 
indirectly made in the interests of justice ; their primary object 
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was to lighten the citizen's burden and facihtate the despatch 
of business. 

The older institutions of England, especially those which 
we owe to the Saxon terriper and tradition, all appear to be 
intended to make the preservation of law and order as far as 
possible the work of the 'people themselves, individual 
independence being closely bound up with individual 
responsibility. Our early advancement in these ideas is 
sometimes put down to our " representative government," 
but I believe that the parish constable and the juries of the 
hundreds and leets had more to do with it ; and one cannot 
help regretting that changes should be necessary which take 
away from the ordinary citizen at once the responsibility and 
the persona:! interest he should feel in the administration of 
justice. In the old days 13 good and sufficient men sat as 
grand jurors, and prisoners were tried by a jury of 12, who 
had to give an unanimous verdict, yet we do not hear of 
the Grand Jury presenting the system as a nuisance or 
an unwarrantable interference with the grinding of the 
money-mill. Obviously much leisure must have been theirs 
to make this possible, and no doubt, under the changed 
conditions of life here, the change was necessary. Still, 
though the practice changes, it is to be hoped that the 
underlying principles will never be forgotten. 
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ESSAY 

By Gilbert E. Brooke, Esq., M.A., M.R.C.S. 

IN bringing before you this evening such a large subject in 
the hmited time allotted to an essayist, I must ask your 
kind excuses for what will, I fear, be a somewhat cursory 
review of a large subject. 

I must acknowledge at the outset my very deep obhgations 
to the eminent London specialist — Dr. Bernard Hollander of 
Queen Anne Street, the disciple of Gall, the appreciative 
pioneer of modern Phrenology — from whose able books on 
" The Mental Functions of the Brain " and " Scientific 
Phrenology " I am largely indebted for the basis of my essay. 

Phrenology in its scientific aspect may be said to have 
been the child of Franz Joseph Gall, a graduate of Vienna, 
who was born in Baden in 1758 and took his degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1785. After studying under Van Swieten, the 
most renowned physician of his time, he started practice in 
that city (Vienna) and resided there for some thirty years. 

The scientific world has, I fear, shown a lamentable 
ignorance of the splendid achievements of Gall, and his 
published works have been so little consulted that Dr. 
Hollander has said: — "No author has ever been so libelled 
and with such malice as Gall, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that there is not one man of scientific repute who has 
written anything which would indicate that he has examined 
Gall's chief work : ' Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous 
System in General, and of the Brain in Particular ' " — a 
French work, published in Paris, i8io-ig, in four folio 
volumes. 

The following are some of his discoveries which have 
been acknowledged at some time or another by independent 
writers (I quote from Hollander) : — ■ 

I. Gall was the first to demonstrate the successive 
developments of the different parts of the nervous system. 
The Committee of the Institute of France made a very grave 
error in raising the objection that " in the nervous system all 
is formed simultaneously." 
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2. He was the first to show the enlargements of the 
cord in the cervical and lumbar regions. Serres and Carus 
wrote against this discovery. 

3. He was the first to demonstrate that the grey matter 
precedes the white. Rolando and Serres denied this 
vehemently. 

4. He was the first to trace the origin of the nerve 
bundles from the grey matter. Serres wrote that the white 
fibrous substance of the nervous system gives origin to the 
non-fibrous substance ; that the nerves are formed from the 
circumference to the centre (Comp. Anat. of Brain, Vol. I, 
Paris, 1824). 

5. Gall wrote on the structure and use of the ganglia. 
Respecting the use of the grey substance where it is 
implanted, where white fibres become more numerous, Gall 
regarded it as the source and nourisher of the white fibres. 
Tiedemann, however, denied this. 

6. Gall showed the proportion between the grey and 
white substance in the brain. 

7. He showed the true origin of the optic nerve in the 
anterior part of the " Corpora Quadrigemina." All his 
contemporaries — Rolando, Rudolphi, Tiedemann— declared 
the optic thalamus to be the origin of the optic nerve. 

8. He traced the origin of the olfactory nerve. 

g. He traced the origin of the oculo-motorious nerve. 

10. He traced the origin of the trigeminal nerve. 

11. He traced the origin of the nervus abdullus. 

12. Gall was the first to describe the course of the motor 
nerves through the pyramids, corpora striata, thence radiating 
like a fan to the periphery. An account of this nerve course 
was given by Prof. Rosenmiiller of Leipsic in the Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal of July 1806. 

13. He established the certainty of the decussation of 
the pyramids, in opposition to many celebrated anatomists of 
the day. 

14. He showed the fibrous structure of the white matter 
of the brain. The limited knowledge of cerebral anatomy 
at that time is obvious, when it is remarked that the 
" Edinburgh Review" denied it. 

15. He described the system of diverging and converging 
fibres of the brain. 

16. He was the first to describe the formation and 
development of the brain in the foetus, and to call attention to 
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the simplicity of the convolutions in new-born infants and in 
idiots as compared with the complexity of the brain of the 
normal adult. Dr. Paul Topinard (Anthropology, London, 
1890) assigns the credit of this discovery to Desmoulins in 
1825 — a date at which Gall's remarks on the subject had 
been before the public for some years. 

17. Gall described the structure of the cerebellum in 
man and animals. He also described for the first time the 
formation and structure of the great commissure (corpus 
callosum) — the annular protuberance — the pineal gland, and 
other parts of the brain — for notes on which Dr. D. Foissat's 
book, " Cerebral Localisations," Paris, 1881, should be 
•consulted. 

18. He described the portion of brain within the fissure 
•of Sylvius, and resting on the corpus striatum, which he 
■described as the " Insula," and is now known as the " Island 
■of Reil." It should be remembered that Reil had attended 
Gall's demonstrations at Halle in 1805, and had certified : 
"" I have seen, in the anatomical demonstrations made by 
•Gall, more than I thought that a man could discover in 
his whole lifetime." 

These discoveries, as enumerated, will be recognized as of 
the highest importance, any one of which would have been 
-sufficient to have rendered famous the investigator's name. 
For their authenticity and the priority of their discovery 
the author's little-read work should be a sufficient proof. 
Although of a strictly technical nature, I have quoted them in 
this essay with a view to showing that the founder of scientific 
phrenology was not the quack that many of his contemporaries 
and many modern scientists would have him to be, but was a 
man of patient research and sound learning — a man whose life 
was devoted to cerebral pathology and physiology — -whose 
researches in these fields were monumental in their results, 
and this in an age of ignorance and empiricism. 

In a review of the subject under consideration, I will 
begin with Gall's discoveries of various mental functions of 
the brain which led up to a more or less organised system of 
Phrenology, of which Spurzheim and Combe were early 
■exponents. I will then give you a brief review of the 
opposition to Phrenology, of the present state of mental 
science with localisation of special centres and memories, and 
conclude with a brief appreciation of this remarkable man 
and the value of his life's work. 
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Before the advent of Gall, popular ideas of mind and 
brain-influence were of the most rudimentarj' description. 
The mind was looked on as an "intangible entity of 
incorporeal essence," the disorders of which were deemed 
incomprehensible. " The brain was regarded merely as the 
source and centre of nervous influence, distributing the 
same through the medium of the nerves to the rest of the 
system." Gall, however, approached the complex nature 
of man from the material aspect. From an immense number 
of observations of the brains and skulls of persons specially 
noteworthy on account of any peculiarity of capacity or conduct^ 
he deduced localisations of differentiated brain-centres. The 
majority of these localisations have since been confirmed by 
subsequent research. From his observations on the nervous 
system he formulated the idea that the mental and organic 
states are correlate, and that heredity plays a large part in 
determining the mental aptitude. He considered Moral 
Philosophy a branch of mental science, and his teachings of a 
century ago on this subject have only recently been recognised 
by eminent writers. In the domain of comparative physiology 
he traced the development of the central nervous system 
from lower to higher animal types, showing that even the 
human mind passes through stages which bear a resemblance 
to lower organisms, and that the onset of distinctively human 
faculties is indefinite. " He wrote in 1796 that the highest 
development of brain matter is found in the cerebral 
hemispheres and convolutions, and that the grey surface of 
the brain is the material base of all mental and moral 
activity. This portion of the brain he viewed not as a 
single centre, but as consisting of a number of thoroughly 
differentiated centres, each one of which possesses particular 
functions, yet is in close connection with all the others. 
He even attempted to define a number of those centres, to 
determine their structure and individual energy, and to- 
trace the physiological and pathological alterations which 
they undergo during the natural process of development up 
to maturity and decay, and in the diseases to which they 
are subject." 

It can readily be understood that such striking departures, 
from the beaten track were received with incredulity and 
scorn. 

His earliest practical observations in Phrenology pure and 
simple Were made on persons possessing special mental power 
either in action or abuse. These talents or dispositions he 
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noticed as being associated with certain cranial conformations. 
At that time topographical anatomy of the brain surface was 
non-est. The localisations were therefore often necessarily 
vague. The various parts of the brain were located rather 
by the abuse than by the use of the various faculties with 
which he found them connected. This science, which he 
built up step by step, was never called Phrenology by Gall,, 
who, rather, invariably expressed it as the " Functions of the 
Brain." He did not pretend to formulate a system of 
Psychology, but contented himself with showing certain 
development of brain area to be connected with a tendency to 
act in a certain manner. His own words, written in 1796, 
before the publication of his work, will show his attitude : — 
" They call me craniologist, and the science which I have 
discovered Craniology ; I rather think that the wise men 
have baptised the child before it was born. The object of 
my researches is the brain. The cranium is only a faithful 
cast of the external surface of tfce brain, and is consequently 
but a minor part of the principal object." 

Spurzheim, who was in turn student, secretary, and 
assistant to Gall, left him in 1814, and went first to Vienna, 
then to Paris, and later to England. In the latter place, 
in order to earn glory for himself, Spurzheim remodelled the 
system of Gall under the title of Phrenology, attempting 
to claim his master's discoveries as his own, and that he had 
made a philosophical system of these detached facts. 

In the "Lancet" of 25th November 1837, Dr. John 
Elliotson wrote : — " Gall's works are clear, flowing, full, at once 
rigidly philosophical and rich with profound thoughts and 
glowing illustrations. I never take them up without finding 
something fresh, and feeling that I am with one of that 
band of mighty minds to which Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, 
etc., belonged. They speak for themselves, and are totally 
different from the writings of Dr. Spurzheim ; and yet Gall's 
writings are unknown to the greater part of the physiologists 
of the present day. It was Gall's facts that made Dr. 
Spurzheim a phrenologist." 

Fifty years ago the most celebrated exponent of the 
science was George Combe, the author of " The Constitution 
of Man." Combe was a lawyer, and not a medical man. He 
was a man of sound judgment and observation, who made 
a close study of phrenological principles based on the writings 
of Gall and Spurzheim. His fame was such that the late 
Prince Consort consulted him several times with regard to the 
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mental development of our present King and his brothers 
and sisters, with a view to securing the best course of 
education suited to their individual aptitudes. Early in his 
career, in April 1829, Combe was submitted to a test of 
phrenological diagnosis in the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
Dublin, in the presence of the Physician (Dr. Crawfurd), two 
Assistant Phj'sicians, and two Governors. Dr. Crawfurd had 
previously written down the characteristics of the several 
cases of insanity, which were compared with Combe's notes 
subsequently. Twenty-three such records will be found 
recorded in Hollander's " Scientific Phrenology," and the 
results obtained are remarkable. 

It may be asked why this science of fift}' or sixty years 
ago is now largely left to quacks and ignored by the medical 
men of the day? Amongst other reasons, probably two have 
much to do with it. In the first place, there are no legal 
restrictions against phrenological quacks, such as are so often 
-enforced in the case of medjtal quacks. Secondly, as John 
Morley has said : — " To accept phrenology in these days 
stamps a man as unscientific." To be a phrenologist, 
however scientific and however rational, is unfashionable; 
and to be unfashionable is more than most professional men 
Avill dare — in fact, it usually means ostracism. As one of our 
poets has said in his masterpiece, when pondering on the 
Intimations of Immortality — 

" Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life." 

Not many years ago, hypnotism was in similar disrepute. The 
travelling charlatan, with his mesmeric passes and insatiable 
money-bags, was the only exponent of this marvellous 
handmaiden of medical science until the dawn of Heidenhain, 
Charcot, Bernheim, Bramwell, and others, when at last the 
faithless and perverse generation of scientific men had fain to 
render justice where it had been so long denied. 

Most men if asked to define Phrenology to-day would 
answer, with Dr. D. J. Hill: — "A pseudo-science which 
professes to localise mental faculties by excrescences on 
the cranium." Every scientific phrenologist, from Gall 
downwards, has repudiated the vulgar idea of "bumps." He 
himself has used the following phrase with regard to the 
methods of his popular opponents: — "The bumps of the anti- 
phrenological buffoons." 

To show that no idea of any bony excrescences has been 
entertained by Gall or his disciples, the following are the 
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five principles of phrenology — the result of much patient 
investigation and research — a result of which no secret is 
made, and which can be seen in any book of reference : — 

1. The mind and body are inseparable. 

2. The brain is the immediate organ of mind. 

3. The brain is a double organ — each half being 
independent though connected. 

4. Mental faculties, propensities, and sentiments are 
separate and distinct, and each has a localised centre in the 
brain ; all centres are, however, connected. 

5. The powers of the mind are, cceteris pg.ribns, dependent 
on the size or development of the relative cortical areas. 

Given definite centres (as I hope to show), what can be 
more logical than the theory that special development of one 
or more faculties, propensities, or sentiments is accompanied 
by special development of the cortical area in which such 
faculty, etc., may have its seat ? Granted this, and granted 
also that our faculties and sentiments are partly inherited, 
and further largely formed during the period of youth 
and adolescence {i.e., during the time that ossification is 
proceeding), what is more natural than that the definite 
cortical development will be obvious in the increased relative 
size of the then adaptable bony case — a matter not of 
adventitious excrescences of the outer table, but of increased 
relative development of certain areas of the brain beneath. 

Since so many men regard phrenology as a science of 
"bumps," the following remarks by the "Lancet" (6th 
February 1824) are worth noting : — 

" Certain individuals who profess to be acquainted with 
Phrenology believe that each cerebral organ, when largely 
developed, is marked by a corresponding protuberance of 
the skull, and unless there be a manifest projection at the 
part where the organ is said to be situated, they altogether 
deny its existence. Nothing — be its form what it maj' — 
less than a decided ' bump ' will satisfy them : whether 
circular, quadrangular, hexangular, or octangular no 
matter ; let there be a bump, a sort of cerebral hernia, all is 
right and the wiseacres are convinced. Now they are 
pleased to denominate this a part of the phrenological 
system — aye, its distinguishing feature, the principle on 
which the doctrine is founded — the test by which one 
can discover its truth or falsehood; with many other 
observations, equally remarkable for their want of veracity. 
It is really astonishing that authors who have just claims 
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to literary and philosophic fame should sacrifice or blur 
their dearly-won reputation by such inconsiderate assertions, 
for it is evident they have assumed the right of writing upon 
a subject which they do not comprehend, and of denouncing 
it without having investigated its principles. We are at a 
loss to conceive from what source this bump doctrine could 
have emanated,— not from anything contained in the works 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim certainly, for they unhesitatingly 
and broadly declare that they can describe a character more 
correctly by looking at a cranium than by feeling it — by 
observing its general appearance rather than by confining 
their remarks to any particular situation." 



Before proceeding to a review of mental science and 
localisation of brain centres, I should like to quote the views 
of that eminent man Herbert Spencer on the plurality of 
the functions of the brain, written, in his " Principles of 
Psychology," nearly half a century ago — views which were 
then held only by the disciples of Gall, in opposition to those 
of most scientists : — 

"Whoever calmly considers the question cannot long 
resist the conviction that different parts of the cerebrum 
must, in some way or other, subserve different kinds of 
mental action. Localisation of function is the law of all 
organisation whatever, and it would be marvellous were 
there here an exception. If it be admitted that the cerebral 
hemispheres are the seats of the higher psychical activities, 
there are distinctions of time which, though not definite, are 
yet practically recognisable; it cannot be denied, without 
going in direct opposition to established physiological 
principles, that these more or less distinct kinds of psychical 
activity must be carried on in more or less distinct parts of 
the cerebral hemispheres. To question this is to ignore the 
truths of nerve-physiology, as well as those of physiology in 
general. It is proved experimentally that every bundle of 
nerve fibres and every ganglion have special duties, and 
that each part of every such bundle and every such ganglion 
has a duty still more special. Can it be, then, that in the 
great hemispherical ganglia alone this specialisation of duty 
does not hold ? That there are no conspicuous divisions 
here is true ; but it is also true in other cases where there 
are undeniable differences of function — instance the spinal 
cord, or one of the great nerve bundles. Just as there are 
aggregated together in the sciatic nerve an immense number 
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of fibres, — each of which has a particular office referring to 
some one part of the leg, but all of which have for their 
joint duty the management of the leg as a whole, — so in any- 
one region of the cerebrum each fibre may be concluded to 
have some particular office which, in common with the 
particular offices of the neighbouring fibres, is merged in some 
general office fulfilled by that region of the cerebrum. Any 
other hypothesis seems to me, on the face of it, untenable. 
Either there is some arrangement, some organisation, in the 
cerebrum, or there is none. If there is no organisation, the 
cerebrum is a chaotic mass of fibres, incapable of performing 
any orderly action. If there is some organisation, it must 
consist in that same physiological division of labour in which 
all organisation consists ; and there is no division of labour, 
phj'siological or other, but what involves the concentration of 
special kinds of activity in special places." 

In reviewing the present state of mental science we must 
premise that the brain is the organ of mind, as I think must 
be universally admitted. With regard to the term " mind," 
however, the interpretation assigned to the word should be 
■definite, and should not be confused with " intellect " (as 
is so often done), which does not include the feelings and 
fundamental impulses. By this confusion the progress of 
mental science has been much retarded. Large brains may 
be associated with poor intellect, and much wisdom with small 
brains. 

"The error is in taking the absolute size of the brain as a 
measure of intellectual power, whereas it indicates, as might be 
inferred a priori, absolute mental power, without determining 
whether that power lies in extent of intellect, in strength of 
moral feeling, or in force of passion or affection. They forget 
that the cortex of the brain records all the events, of whatever 
nature, which transpire within the sphere of existence of the 
individual, not merely as concerns, the intellectual knowledge 
acquired, but likewise the emotions passed through and the 
passions indulged in. Were these observers to weigh the 
different lobes separately they would find that the extent of 
the intellect varied with the mass of the frontal lobes, and 
not with the entire brain. Hence a man with a very small 
brain may still be distinguished for his intellectual gifts if the 
greater mass of his brain be situated in the anterior region ; 
and a man may be intellectually an idiot, although he possess 
an equal-sized or larger brain, if the greater portion of his 
encephalon be situated in the posterior and lateral regions." 
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Our own consciousness must convince us that " intellect " 
is not the sole working of the human mind. We have feelinga 
as well as intellectual thoughts — feelings, too, which often 
influence and may even completely subjugate our judgment. 
The various emotions — such as grief, anger, discontent, 
fear, desire, etc. — exist apparently for the non-conscious 
preservation of animals and man. These mental states, when 
sufficiently intense, act like an electrical stimulus and occasion 
involuntary gestures and movements. It is not to the intellect 
or reasoning powers that we must turn for an explanation of 
most motives or impulsive actions, but rather, to the feelings 
which dictate the desire for their gratification. Character,, 
therefore, tends to vary according to the depth of feelings and 
propensities. The function of the intellect is, on the other 
hand, inhibitory. The larger the intellect, the greater control 
over impulses and passions ; and this is borne out by the fact 
that savages, children, and imbeciles are less able to control 
their emotions than are more intellectual folk. In judging 
emotions by their effects we should not, however, say that, 
because their manifestation is widespread, their origin cannot 
be localised. As well say that because the clinical 
manifestations of Bright's disease are systemic, therefore it 
cannot originate in the kidney. 

It is often stated that injuries to the brain may occur 
rvithout any subsequent mental symptoms. Dr. Ferrier says, 
" That mental symptoms or mental deficiencies have not been 
recorded in cases of bilateral cerebral lesions is a negative 
statement of very little value. Unless a man becomes so 
demented as to neglect the ordinary wants of nature, or so 
furious, maniacal, or irrational as to require restraint, there 
are few engaged in the practice of medicine who think of 
inquiring narrowly into a patient's mental state." . . . 

That careless misrepresentations are often made is well 
evidenced by the celebrated American crowbar case, as 
quoted in Kirke's Handbook of Physiology, i6th Edition, 
1900. A foreman was adjusting a charge in some rock, 
during blasting operations, with a crowbar weighing 13J lbs., 
when the charge exploded and the crowbar was sent through 
the man's head, entering at the L angle of the jaw and 
emerging near the sagittal suture. Kirke's Handbook remarks : 
— " He, however, recovered, and no noteworthy symptoms 
were observed in him during the rest of his life. He, indeed, 
returned to his work as overseer of the mine." The remarks 
of Dr. Harlow, who had charge of the case, will speak for 
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themselves: — "His contractors, who regarded him as the 
most efficient and capable foreman previous to his injury, 
considered the change in his mind so marked that they would 
not give him his place again. ... A child in his 
intellectual capacity and manifestations, he has the animal 
passions of a strong man." 

Misrepresentations are also common when investigating 
the motor centres. A blod-clot will irritate a certain cortical 
area near the Fissure of Rolando, and we have effects 
manifested in the opposite leg. The same area is exposed in 
an anaesthetised animal, and movements of the leg result. 
From this it is inferred that the stimulated area is a motor 
centre for the movements of the leg. Well and good; but 
what of the normal unstimulated brain of a man who wishes 
to move his leg ? — by what intangible stimulus is his motor 
centre affected ? Is not the interpretation of Dr. Ferrier 
logical — that " these centres, besides being centres of voluntary 
motion, have a psychical significance, and form as it were 
the motor substrata of the mind ? " 

We have not, however, now to do with these motor 
centres — much investigated and generally acknowledged — but 
with the localisation; of mental faculties and propensities. 

The proposed division is as follows : — 

1. Frontal Lobe— Seat of intellect and moral sense. 

Containing Perceptive powers. 
Reflective powers. 
Ethical sentiments. 

2. Temporal Lobe — Seat of instincts — self-preservation, 
hoarding and secretive. 

Containing Anger,, | 

Combativeness instincts. 

Hunger and Thirst, 
and Primitive Secretive j 

3. Parietal Lo6«— Seat of sentiments of fear and egotism, 
containing sentiments of mental anxiety, either slight or 
amounting to melancholia, and egotistical sentiments, such as 
love of power, resolution, and independence. 

4. Occipital Lobe — Seat of the affections. 

5. Cerebellum— Sedit of the Libido Sexualis. 

The proof of these various localisations will, of course, 
mainly lie in the observed results of pathological lesions, 
though occasional help may be given by physiological 

17 
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experiment. Continued observations of cranial measurements 
in persons of known characteristics will serve to corroborate 
pathological facts. 

I. Frontal Lobes — Bianchi found after their destruction 
in dogs and monkeys that the curiosity of observation is lost ; 
fear is shown more readily ; new things could not be learnt. 
His results he states as — Frontal lobes are seat of 
co-ordination and fusion of incoming and outgoing products 
of the several sensory and motor areas of the cortex — the 
synthetising seat for groups of representations. With the 
organ for the physiological fusion which forms the basis of 
association, disappear also the physical conditions underlying 
reminiscence, judgment, and discrimination, as is well shown 
in mutilated animals. 

Ferrier observed that " after the removal or destruction 
by the cautery of the antero-frontal lobes, the animals retain 
their appetites and instincts, and are capable of exhibiting 
emotional feeling." 

In pathological records in cases of dementia, and general 
paralysis of the insane, the greatest atrophy is found in the 
frontal lobes. Cases of injury to this region followed by 
disorganisation of perceptive or reflective faculties are 
numerous. I only quote one — B.M.S. i6th February, 1895. 
Railway fireman slipped from an engine, and the spout of his 
oil-can went through his cheek and orbital fossa into the 
R. prefrontal lobes. His reasoning processes remained 
orderly, but he lost all memory of previous events, objects, 
and places. 

Passing now to the 

Temporal Lobe, which, according to the table given, I have 
asked you to suppose as the seat of the instincts of anger, 
combativeness, hunger and thirst, and secretiveness. — 

Dr. Hollander has collected 350 cases of acute mania or 
irascible insanity due to injuries, tumours, ear disease, and 
pressure, etc., in all of which cases the lesions were situated 
in the middle portion of cortex of the temporal lobe. 

Mr. Stephen Paget has collected 10 cases, and Dr. 
Hollander 30 more, of voracious hunger and thirst. The 
fdrmer were pubHshed in the Transactions of the Clinical 
Society of London in 1897. In all 40 cases of injury or 
disease, the lesion was situated at the anterior extremity of the 
temporal lobe. 
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Dr. Hollander has collected 16 cases of Kleptomania, 
in all of which the lesion (injury or disease) was located at 
the antero-superior .part of the temporal lobe. 

In the Parietal Lobe — Dr. Hollander has collected clinical 
records of 150 cases of Melancholia, including 50 cases 
of injury, half of which recovered after operation. These 
cases show the area affected to have been the parietal lobe, 
more particularly the angular and supramarginal gyri. 

Dr. Hollander has collected 100 cases of Cerebellar 
disease, in all of which there was loss or excess of libido 
■sexualis. This is borne out by physiological experiments on 
the cerebella of animals, and also by the effects of castration 
in infancy, which has been proved to retard the growth of 
that portion of the brain. 

Coming to the localisation of centres for special memories : 
— we have first "/or words." Gall in his large work located 
the speech centre in the 3rd frontal convolution at its basal 
■extremity. Notwithstanding this, Broca is often said to have 
discovered it, because he is supposed to have supplied the 
pathological cases. 

The centre for Music memories Gall placed over the 
fissure of Sylvius, approaching the temporal region and 
almost bordering on the supra-orbital ridge. In his collection 
were casts of the heads of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, 
Liszt, Rossini, and many others. He also carefully studied 
the brain development in singing and other birds. Hollander 
has collected 30 cases of localised brain-lesions in that 
area in which the tone memories were perverted. 

The centre for Number memories Gall placed at the 
supra-orbital end of the 3rd frontal convolution, after 
examining numberless heads of profound arithmeticians and 
those with a deficient memory for figures. Hollander has 
collected 30 cases of localised brain-lesions in that spot, with 
alterations in the powers of calculation. These observations 
have been confirmed by Mobius and Flechsig at the present 
■day. 

To recapitulate the data and conclusions : — 
Scientific Phrenology has passed through much opposition 
and many vicissitudes. It will require the labours of many 
scientists and philosophers to construct a complete system. 
Certain centres require a great deal more scientific evidence. 
The following conclusions are, however, certainly extremely 
probable. 
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1. That the pre-frontal lobes are concerned in the purely- 
intellectual operations. 

2. That the teniporo-spenoidal lobes are in some way- 
connected with the propensities common to man with the 
lower animals. 

3. That the parietal lobes a.nd posterior part of the frontal 
are involved in the manifestation of definite emotions. 

4. The occipital lobes bear a relation to the domestic and 
social affections. 

5. The size of the brain mass bears a proportion to the 
power of manifestation ; and that 

6. Two brains differing in these regions will differ in 
character accordingly. 

Coming to the application : — 

It is well to bear in mind that the bony skull-cap will 
vary in size and shape according to the size and shape of the 
brain beneath. The words of the two perhaps greatest 
anatomists of the present day will be enough evidence of this. 

Sir G. M. Humphry says : — "The skull is moulded upon 
the brain, and grows in accordance with it. The size and 
general shape of the brain may be estimated with tolerable 
accuracy by the size and general shape of the skull." 

Prof. Alex. Macalister says : — " The largest part of the 
skull is that which is at once the receptacle and protector 
of the brain — a part which, when unmodified by external 
pressure, premature synostosis, or other adventitious conditions, 
owes its form to that of the cerebral hemispheres which it 
contains." 

The immense field of usefulness which is opened up by 
the scientific use of modern phrenology is incalculable. The 
skeleton key to human character lies in our hands. The 
rational treatment of the criminal and insane becomes 
something more than an aimless philanthropy. The brain of 
the infant, the child, and the youth, with its inherited faculties 
and propensities, with its daily increasing powers, becomes 
an open page instead of a closed book, and leads us to hope 
that the day may yet dawn which shall see fewer wasted lives 
and lost opportunities; when misdirected education shall 
have given place to an intelligent appreciatioh of individual 
talent and innate disposition. Then, indeed, there should be 
a chance of reduction in the world's crime and insanity; and 
then perchance the world will give tardy recognition to the 
much-abused subject of Scentific Phrenology. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST AFRICA. 

April 9th, 1904. 



PRESIDENT'S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
By the Hon'ble W. R. Collyer, M.A., I.S.O. 

MY subject is " A Glimpse at the Gold Coast," or rather 
I should say, " Recollections of West Africa." Now, 
if any member of this Society wishes for accurate information, 
"he should go to Whitaker or the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
These are merely recollections, and they may be inaccurate, 
and if I make mistakes they are lapses of memory. 

I first sailed for West Africa in November 1879, in the 
old " Ambriz," a fine sea-going ship, which had been long 
used as a cargo boat between London and the North Sea 
ports, and had lately been promoted to the Tropics. She was 
full of rats and cockroaches, and smelt like a very bad Channel 
steamer. She was flush-decked, and built for heavy seas, and 
the ports could not be opened in the Atlantic swell. The 
crew were mostly Liverpool nondescripts. One was pointed 
out to me as a " decayed tailor," lately bankrupt in a small 
way, whose attempts to ascend the shrouds were pathetic. 
But the crew in these cases is of secondary importance, for the 
ships are — or were at that time — worked along the coast-line 
by Kroo Boys, who come on board somewhere on the 
Liberian coast, take the ship as far as she goes (St. Paul de 
Loanda being probably the furthest point), and leave the ship 
when she arrives opposite their country on the return voyage, 
•either in canoes or by merely jumping overboard and 
swimming. 

The voyage, it may be imagined, was not a pleasant one, 
but I was new to it all, and it had the charm of novelty. 
The days at Madeira and Teneriffe were a great relief, and 
the beauty of those islands would compensate for a good deal 
of discomfort. The only drawback was that the news from 
the Coast, eagerly sought for by all on board, seemed to 
consist exclusively of statistics of death and sickness : who 
had died, who was very shaky, who had been ordered home 
by the Doctor, and who was not likely to come out again. 

The first land we actually touched on the coast of Africa 
was a tiny group of islands marked " British " on the map, 
though it lies close to a part of the coast now demarcated off 
to France. They are called by the British the " Isles de Los." 
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They really have a Portuguese name, " Los Islas de los 
Idolos " ; but this was too long for the British, who contracted 
it as I have said. It had a little factory and a little wooden 
jetty up to which the steamer could come. A half-breed clerk 
or two came on board and had a drink. Nothing remarkable 
was said or done; but it was my first sight of most gorgeous 
tropical vegetation, and therefore to me memorable. 

Next day we arrived at Sierra Leone. I had been engaged 
in the first instance to go to the Gold Coast only, for six 
months, to clear up arrears which had accumulated through 
the death of the Puisne Judge and the illness of the Chief 
Justice. But at the last moment I was asked (for somewhat 
similar reasons) to stop at Sierra Leone on the way ; especially 
to try an important case of murder, which it was said was 
likely to take at least a week. So I landed at Sierra Leone, 
and was made Acting Chief Justice. Sierra Leone is a lovely 
place by nature, and extremely like Pulo Pinang. There is 
a grand mountain at the back, where there is now a sanitarium ; 
below there is a very bright-looking town, brilliant with the 
bright colours of the negro women's clothes and handkerchiefs. 
But the place, it seemed to me, had every sign of decay. 
King Tom Island, a well-wooded suburb, had evidently been 
the Tanglin of Sierra Leone when in its prosperity. Now 
the wide entries, with their stone pillars surmounted with 
globes or vases, remained when not overthrown by a sprouting 
young "ficus," but the houses were gone or in ruins. No 
European was to be seen there, and the only inhabitants were 
the natives looking after the fruit-trees. It was rather a sad 
sight. " Absit omen." Much money was spent by European 
traders in old times at Sierra Leone. They even had a 
racecourse, though the life of a horse in that climate was said 
never to exceed two years. They die of some kind of affection 
of the spine, which paralyses their hindquarters. Some 
few planks of the grand stand were visible when I was there, 
but they must have long ago been used as firewood. I was 
told, however, that this decayed appearance of all things did 
not signify a descent from riches to poverty. There was more 
money in the place now than in the showy times ; but then it 
was in the hands of the white man, and now of the negro. 
In the "forties" there were resident merchant princes and 
proud "per-pros"; later the English business was managed 
from Liverpool by a few-— mostly half-caste — clerks, and the 
money mostly remained with the native traders. 

My first experience of Sierra Leone was not cheerful. 
An old American missionary who had been home for his 
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health, and was returninn; with his wife, worn out with 
interviews and speeches, to end his days at Gaboon, had died 
on board, and 1 had to look after the funeral for the widow ; 
so my first act at Sierra Leone was to march up from the port 
to the cemetery behind the poor old missionary. It was a 
good four miles' walk, to a shady spot full of decayed and 
broken tombstones, like the cemetery on Fort Canning before 
it was cleaned up : by no means a cheerful place. I was put 
up at Government House, Fort Thornton, a fine old stone 
fort surmounted by a timber residence, and a rather wild 
garden of lovely flowers, \\here I was very kindly received b}' 
the Governor, Sir Samuel Rowe. Next morning I went in 
state to open the Assizes. There was no Judge's carriage; 
there were no rikishas; the only conveyances in the place 
were private hammocks carried by two or four bearers, and a 
few bath-chairs for the aged, decrepit, or very lazy. But the 
Governor had a kind of large double rikisha, pulled by two 
negroes in front and pushed by two more behind. In this 
I went to Court with the Governor, who in person and in 
uniform introduced me upon the Bench and withdrew. I 
never felt so exalted before or since. 

Then came the great murder case. It was a remarkable 
case in itself. A trader of African blood engaged a crew of 
Kroo-men to take him up a river in pursuit of a rival trader. 
In two or three days he caught him up, boarded his boat and 
murdered him. The trader and his crew were all on their 
trial ; the principal alone was convicted. But what chiefly 
struck me about that case was the conduct of the jury. I 
summed up towards the end of the second day. The jury 
retired, and I went into the Judge's room to get rid cf my 
gown and coat for a few minutes. The jury room was next to 
mine, with a wooden partition and openings above for 
ventilation. The jury being locked in their room, a perfect 
silence ensued for a few seconds. Then a slight rustling as 
of people kneeling down, and the foreman's voice was heard 
offering up a prayer for direction in their verdict, that they 
might do justice without shrinking, and not unjustly take 
away life. I understood that this was always done at Sierra 
Leone in capital cases. It must, I think, be a relic of the 
earlier days of the colony, when the Liberated African 
Society was the raison d'etre of the place, and Wilberforces 
and Macaulays were endeavouring, not without some measure 
of success, to raise a little hothouse of evangelical Christianity 
on the verge of the dark continent. There was no appearance 
of hypocrisy in the proceeding; it seemed to come quite 
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naturally, and it really made me feel rather ashamed of the 
egotistical frame of mind in which one is apt to try one's 
first murder case. 

Shortly afterwards I had to try another murder case — the 
case of a half-civilised " Mendi " man, who, having a grudge 
against the inhabitants of a certain village, "bought war," in 
the phrase of the country — that is, hired a gang of ruffians, 
attacked the village, and committed two or three murders. 
We were now to try him in proper form, and the Registrar 
gave him his challenges in due course. " Prisoner at the bar, 
the names that you shall hear me call are the jury that are 
summoned to try you," etc., etc. I asked the Registrar, 
"Does the man speak English?" "Yes, sar." "Does he 
understand a word of what you have said ? " " No, sar." " Can 
you say it in such a way that he can understand? " "Think I 
can, sar." "Then try." So he tried like this, and I think 
successfully: — "Hi, you Mendi man! all these gentlemen you 
hear me say names, they come talk your palaver. Now s'pose 
you no like one, when he ketch book and go for kiss im, then 
you tell him go, one time." 

The population of Sierra Leone is exceedingly mixed. 
A large section of the people are the Liberated Africans and 
their descendants. These call themselves "Creoles," and 
consider themselves socially superior to the others. They 
mainly form the shopkeeping class, while manual labour is 
principally suppHed by Kroo-boys; and there is a mixed 
multitude also of Mandingoes, Foulahs, and Mendis. The 
"Creoles" are of the same class, and come from the same 
stocks, as the West Indian negroes, and resemble them in 
their self-importance, in their love of music, and in their keen 
perception of theological distinctions. Besides the Cathedral, 
every kind of Nonconformist body had its meeting-house. 
Standing on Fort Thornton on Sunday, one feels the air alive 
with competing hymns, something in the same way as the air 
of the city of London seems at times alive with the sound of 
rival church bells. 

I spent a very pleasant Christmas on the top of Leicester 
mountain, with some officers of the West India Regiment who 
were looking after the building of a Sanitarium, and shortly 
after I sailed for the Gold Coast. This was to me a 
memorable voyage, because I had the opportunity of "going 
through the motions," as the soldiers say, of a shipwreck 
without being actually shipwrecked. It "happened thus. 
One morning, just before breakfast, I was washing my hands 
in my cabin, when the ship suddenly stopped with a 
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jerk, sending the water in my basin smartly up into 
my face; then followed a bump or two more, and the 
ship rolled heavily. I ran on deck, and found that we were 
aground on a rock, with the ship swaying from side to side 
with the Atlantic roll. We were in a dense fog, which lifted 
very soon and disclosed the fact that we were in the midst of a 
broad expanse of rocks, over which the sea was breaking 
Avhite water all round. I must be careful how I tell the rest 
of the story for fear of being libellous. After some period of 
suspense, the Purser came to me and said, " Judge, I think 
we are in a bad way, and we shall have to take the boats to 
Grand Bassam ; but the Captain won't give any orders, he 
•only says, 'Save your lives, my boys; my last day is come; 
I am going to die with the ship.' We ought to get the boats 
out, and I ought to get biscuit and water into them, and the 
■compasses." He also gave me certain information about the 
other officers. I said he should go back to the Captain and 
make the suggestion. He did, and came back happy. The 
Captain had told him to do what he liked, and he should take 
that as an order. So he made his preparations, and then 
•came back aft and asked me to help him to lower the port 
quarter-boat, because we must have a boat on the water before 
they lowered the life-boats. So we lowered away, and he put 
me and another man into the boat to cut her loose. That 
other man was a verj' hand}' man, a ship-builder's son, and 
the member of an amateur life-boat crew at Shields. I was at 
the after ball, and had great difficulty in unhooking it. The 
ship, as she rolled, was jerking the boat in and out of the 
water; the tackles, from paint, I suppose, or disuse, were 
amazingly stiff, and the screw going hard astern was drenching 
us with water. At last I succeeded, and the boat was fairly 
afloat; but the great block and hook released came whizzing 
past within an inch or two of my head, having hooked the 
stern sheets clean out of the boat. Two other men had joined 
us, and directions were then shouted to us from the ship, 
which appeared as if they came from a book of instructions: 
To stand by at a sufficient distance to avoid all danger from 
falling spars (there seemed to be no likelihood whatever of any 
spars falling), and to watch the boats being lowered and be 
ready to come in and help in case of accident. So we " stood 
by," feeling very important and useful. Great noise and 
confusion appeared to reign on board, and various incidents 
Tiappened which I will omit for the sake of brevity. All at 
once the ship gave a great shoot backwards, and I thought she 
'was going down stern foremost. Not a bit of it : she floated 
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like a duck; and the Captain, seeing that his previous 
resolution was both premature and unnecessaty, steamed, 
straight out to sea and left the valuable crew of the boat to 
follow as best we could. He stopped for us after a while, and 
we got on board after a row, as I thought, of about four miles,, 
but very likely much less : warm work in the sun. The 
steamer had its collision bulkhead stove in, but hardly i\ny 
other injury. We went back slowly to Sierra Leone, which 
we passed in the night and had some difficulty in finding, and 
I got a passage in the Tamar troop-ship to Cape Coast Castle- 
next day. 

Cape Coast Castle is a place different in every way from 
Sierra Leone. Sierra Leone, as I have said, was a little 
hothouse of Christian civilization planted on the barbarous 
shore. In appearance it is something of a copy of the towns 
in Teneriffe or the Canary Islands; while Cape Coast Castle 
is distinctly Oriental, showing its Moorish connection, while- 
the large fortress, placed on a jutting rocky point, is a symbol 
of its history. The castles along the Gold Coast remind one 
of those on the Rhine by their frequency. The geological 
formation of the coast and the heavy Atlantic breakers 
combine to create a series of rocky points, mostly trending in 
an Easterly direction, and giving at most times some shelter 
to a boat landing at or leaving the shore. As there are no 
harbours, these are the only places of access for trade, and at 
each one of these rocky points stands a castle or fort built by- 
some European ruffian for the sake of plunder, slaves, and 
gold. All the seafaring nations of Europe seem to be 
represented: the castles are Spanish, Portuguese, English, 
French, and Danish, Axim, Dixcove, Secondi, Chama,. 
Elmina, Cape Coast Castle, Winneba, Accra, Christiansborg 
are some of the castles and forts in our own territories, 
remaining as monuments of the old slave-trade days, which 
left a black band of poverty, wretchedness, and ignorance 
wherever the European trader touched the coast. Some of 
these forts are poor things of late date, merely to protect the 
traders from unfriendly natives ; others are grand buildings,, 
intended as much for protection against European rivals as 
against predatory natives. St. George d'Elmina is one of the 
finest, with its double ditch cut in the solid rock,' its fine 
central courtj^ard and gateway. It was built b}' the Spaniards 
and afterwards taken over by the Dutch. The name and 
arms of Count Maurice of Nassau are still over the gate, and 
De Ruyter the admiral was one of the Governors. His ivory 
staff of office was handed to Sir John Pope Hennessy when he 
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took the place over from the Dutch in 1866, and returned by 
the Queen to Holland. Cape Coast Castle is not so fine, but 
it IS a real castle. Who built it seems doubtful, but it has. 
been in the hands of the English since about 1661. When 
I was there the town was a wretched-lookinj^ place, hke 
an Egyptian village of mud bricks and mud roofs; the 
Government offices and courts were in a once handsome 
Government House, all dilapidated and decaying; and there 
were only one or two decent houses in the place. There was, 
however, a large and well-whitewashed Wesleyan chapel, in a 
central position, and a small Church of Enf,'land church. 

The people are quite different from those of Sierra Leone. 
With the exception of a certain number of clerks, there are 
very few negroes of the West Indian type. The people in 
general are "Fantis" (properly "Mfantsi"), of the" same- 
race as the Ashantis (properly "Asianti"), Wassaws, and 
other tribes. There is a cross division into families like the 
Chinese sehs, which goes through all the different nations or 
tribes, so that a Fanti or Ashanti, a Wassaw, and an Akim 
may all belong to the same family — a consanguinity which 
forbids intermarriage. They are, I think, a serious race, with 
nothing of the Christy Minstrel about them. The better sort 
of them have the natural good manners of uncivilized people, 
and they have an unerring faculty of distinguishing what we 
call a gentleman. The country-people were then, and I 
suppose are now, partly ruled by their hereditary chiefs. In 
the towns and fishing villages the authority of the chiefs gave 
way to that of certain "companies" or guilds of fishermen,, 
reminding one strangely of the difference between cities and 
country districts in Feudal and Mediseval Europe. Every 
native of Cape Coast Castle, whatever might be his trade or 
calling — goldsmith, farmer, or what not — must belong to one 
of these companies and obey its regulations. The worst of 
the system was that the companies were frequenth' at feud 
with one another, and would have been at war if it had not 
been for the interference of the police. One of the first cases 
I had to try arose out of one of these feuds. No. I and No. 
Ill companies had a quarrel, which ended in a riot; one side, 
I forget which, got the worst of it, and ran home for their 
guns. Most of the natives have a " trade gun " of some kind ; 
very bad weapons they are, no doubt, but quite good enough, 
with half a teacupful of powder and a handful of slugs, to kill 
either a leopard or a man, at close quarters. The victorious 
party would not be outdone, and went for their guns, and a real 
battle began, in which there were more killed and wounded' 
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than in many modern civilized battles. Six young fellows 
were tried for murder; four were convicted and two acquitted. 
And here I may mention a fact which I consider to be much 
in favour of the African. The jury in this case were all 
members of the companies, some of one and some of another. 
The majority must have belonged to the two between whom 
the fight occurred. There was not a white man among them, 
and only one well-to-do merchant, who had a sort of 
■"brevet rank" as a white man. There were three or four 
^' trousermen " — that is, men wearing European dress — and 
several in the native toga (the proper and dignified dress of a 
respectable native), with the usual gold ornaments. They 
made a most careful and attentive jury, and gave a perfectly 
discriminating verdict. The incidents of the execution of 
these men, and the part I had to play with regard to it, 
are too shocking to be recounted here. They are to be found 
"in the files" of the Colonial Office. 

The life at Cape Coast was not by any means unpleasant 
to me, but I think this was mostly due to the novelty. I had 
the luck to share one of the few decent houses with a 
Commissariat officer. It was on a hill just outside the town, 
and stood in a splendid grove of orange-trees. 1 went to Court 
■every day and returned from Court in a hammock borne by 
four sturdy Kroo-boys, who liked the regular pay and the light 
work, and who v.'hen I went a longish journey in the bush, for 
which eight bearers were considered necessary, would not let 
the other four whom I had hired so much as touch the 
hammock, but laughed at them and chaffed them, and kept 
them running behind us the whole way out and back. 

A word may be said about these Kroo-boys. They are 
considered rather a low type of negro. They are wonderfully 
muscular, like grotesque caryatids, and are said to be 
able to carry weights that two Englishmen- could not lift; 
•consequently they make excellent stevedores in a rolling sea. 
They are said to be savage and cruel to strangers in their own 
■country, and even, on certain great days, ceremonially 
cannibals. On board a man-of-war they are orderly and 
hard-working ; and, dressed in man-of-war rig, I am told they 
never miss a church parade on Sundays, though of course they 
are not bound to attend. They have two great boasts — one 
that they have never been made slaves : this is, no doubt, 
partly because from time immemorial they have been so useful 
as sailors, and partly because, it is said, no one of them has 
ever lived as a slave : they all die in captivity. The other is 
that no European has ever had sexual relations with one of 
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their women and lived : he has always suffered death by some 
Kroo-man's hand. Of course I have no means of judging of 
the truth of this; but one thing I did observe, and that is 
their extreme respect for their own women. A Kroo woman 
is seldom seen by Europeans, unless they land in the Kroo 
country ; but one came on board a vessel in which I was 
saihng along the coast. Her husband was dead, and she was 
returning to her own people. It was an unusual thing for one 
of these women to come on board a steamer at all ; but the 
Kroo-boys temporarily manning our ship appeared to me to 
behave to her exactly as an English gentleman would behave 
to an English lady in like circumstances. They helped her 
on board ; they escorted her along the deck ; they put her in a 
comfortable place and made a shelter over her head ; and from 
time to time during her short voyage came to her to see 
that she was comfortable, or wanted anything. Among 
savages, this seemed to me most remarkable. Did Adam,. 
I wonder, treat his wife as well ? 

But to return to Cape Coast. — I had two or three 
expeditions into the bush. One was to decide between the 
rival claims of two villages to a piece of land. I took my 
Court out — that is to say, my registrar and my clerk, a table 
and three chairs, and the record book of the Court — and sat 
under a large tree, with the villagers sitting in front of me, in 
two groups, on the ground, with their legs crossed, and shining 
like the photographs of missionary enterprise. First I had to^ 
inspect the land — a clearing in high forest, with low scrub just 
burnt down, and in parts still smouldering. Not a breath of 
air, and a midday sun. I never felt such heat before or since. 
After a longish walk, I returned to my judgment-seat feeling 
giddy and feeble, and wanting a restorative. I saw a woman 
in the audience with a chatty of water, so I beckoned to her 
to come near, bent forward from my seat of judgment and 
made her pour it on my head, while the assembled villagers 
looked on with interest and awe, believing it to be some fetish 
which would clear my mind and make me give a right 
judgment. One side probably retained this idea afterwards, 
while the other discarded it. Having delivered judgment,. 
I got into my hammock, feeling very much as if I were in for 
a good bout of fever, intending to get back to Elmina 
as quickly as possible. But one of the learned counsel 
in the case, one Eminsary, — a Fanti by birth, a Dutchman by 
education, an advocate of the Court, a hotel-keeper in Elmina, 
and a native chief in his own right, — insisted on my resting a 
while in his house in his own village, which was close by and 
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on m}' way. He said he would give me a perfect remedy, 
■and I must rest an hour or two. His remedy was what he 
said was called a "Burgunder" at the German University 
where he was educated. It consisted of a pint of Burgundy 
and a pint of sparkling Moselle mixed together in a quart pot. 
I took the whole dose, slept two hours, and arrived at Elmina 
in time for a late dinner and perfectly well. 

On another occasion I went into the bush with my Court 
to inquire into a charge of manslaughter made against a petty 
■chief called the King of Abra. On my arrival at his village 
the King and his Prime Minister came to see me. I had taken 
up my abode in the hut of a native " mission-boy " belonging 
to the Wesleyans. The King came poorly dressed to show 
sorrow, and explained that it was an indignity to him that 
I had not come to stay in his house. I explained to him 
that no slight was intended, and that it was impossible. He 
acquiesced reluctantly, and said anyhow he would be disgraced 
if I did not take a present ; and three bottles of rum were 
solemnly placed on the table. I again refused, pointing out 
that if I acquitted the King after taking presents, his enemies 
would say that it was the presents that did it. He said only 
fools would think that an English judge could be influenced 
by three bottles of rum. " Yes," I said, " but consider how 
many fools there are." On this being translated, the Prime 
Minister laughed loudly, and said I was right, and took his 
King awaj-. Next morning I was off at five in the morning to 
a village some miles off, where the outrage was said to have 
occurred. The King did not come with me ; he said it was 
too early, and he must have his breakfast ; so I said he could 
come afterwards and hear what had been done. It did not 
take long to find out that the whole story was a ridiculous 
invention, but I waited for the King before I announced my 
decision. Presently the advanced guard of the King's retinue 
appeared, in the shape of the " King's soul," an official of the 
character of a confidential private secretary ; but, as they have 
no writing, the term would be a misnomer. It is a position of 
great dignity and emolument, the disadvantage of it being 
that (except, of course, within the British protectorate) the 
King's soul is alvi^ays killed when the King dies, in order that 
the King's secrets may perish with him. He carries the 
symbol of the King's soul round his neck in the form of an 
amulet in a golden case. The King's soul told us the King 
was coming. Shortly afterwards came two sword-bearers 
carrying huge and heavy iron scymetars, with elaborately 
pierced blades and golden hilts — that is, large wooden hilts 
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•overlaid with gold. They said the King was a quarter of a 
mile off. Lastly came the King himself, in his hammock with 
his royal umbrella and stool (the exact representation of the 
"curule chair" as given in the Dictionary of Antiquities), 
more sword-bearers, and a crowd of loyal subjects. I 
announced my decision, and in the hubbub of cheering, 
shouting, and dancing that followed I slipped back to Abra in 
my hammpck, hoping to escape observation. But the news of 
the day hkd somehow preceded me ; I was met by an excited 
■crowd, and had some difficulty in getting through to my 
lodging. 

The Fanti villages have always an open space in the 
■middle, with one or two trees for shade, with logs placed 
■under them for seats. They are called " palaver trees, " and 
are the common village meeting-place. These open spaces 
are kept beautifully clean by the women, who sweep them 
■every morning. My quarters were on one side of the square 
and the King's house on the other. What abutted on the 
square was a high wall of mud bricks with a large double door 
in the centre and a flight of steps. As I looked out of my 
window, suddenly the doors of the palace were thrown open 
and a number of courtiers came out and ranged themselves on 
each side. They were all dressed alike, in togas of native 
cotton, in stripes six inches wide, of dark blue and cream- 
■colour. They were all fine men, and looked very well. Then 
■out came the King, dressed as before in sad-coloured 
rgarments. I saw he was going to call on me, and prepared to 
receive him, when all at once in the middle of the square the 
cortege stopped, and some one ran back to the palace. Then 
the courtiers made a circle round the King, slipped their 
■cloths from their shoulders and formed a complete screen 
round the King. What he was doing I could not imagine, but 
presently the togas were readjusted, the courtiers fell back, 
and the King emerged, too gorgeous for belief. He wore a 
most voluminous toga of crimson and gold, and gold necklaces, 
bracelets, and anklets in profusion. The whole court — Prime 
Minister, soul, and all — came to my lodging, where we had a 
long, complimentary, and apparently joyous interview. The 
'old Prime Minister was particularly jovial. And my Registrar 
told me it was impossible now to refuse a present; so I went 
down to Cape Coast next morning richer by a sheep, a goat, 
and several bottles of rum. The Registrar had, I think, a 
couple of sovereigns' worth of florins. The sheep and the 
goat were sold to the butcher, and the value duly paid into the 
Treasury. What became of the rum I know not. I am glad 
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there was no need for me to taste it. The Registrar, I beheve^ 
was allowed to keep the florins as a reward for his extra work 
in making an expedition into the bush. 

I had some other amusing cases, but I think you have 
had enough of my judicial experiences. The petitions I 
received were sometimes rather quaint. One I remember 
ended thus : " and your petitioner will ever pray not only for 
your temporal and eternal welfare, but also for the little 
domestic circles, if any, that they may be to you as a garland 
of honour about your brow." 

I had one peculiar application by an Ashanti. The 
bloodthirsty "customs" of Ashanti^ were then in full force,, 
and the man had fled from Coomassie, having reason to believe 
that next time there was a custom he would be one of the first 
victims. By-and-bye he met his daughter, a girl of about 
fourteen, in the street at Cape Coast. She had come down with 
her uncle on a trading expedition. He applied to me to order his. 
daughter to be given up to him. I said I could not do .so, but 
that I would have the daughter up and question her, and if 
she said she wished to stay with him, no one should take her 
from him. She came, and I asked her. She said she was an 
Ashanti girl and could not live on the coast. I told her what 
her father said about the custom, and pointed out to her her 
own danger; but she said, "It is Ashanti custom, and I am 
Ashanti girl. I choose to go back." So back she went. 
I was the more inclined to help the man if I could because it 
was said about that time that an old lady of royal blood had 
lately died in Ashanti, and that 70 ^Yomen and 30 girls 
had been sacrificed to keep her company ; and this was 
mentioned as an incident of the slaughter: — a young girl, 
almost a child, had been caught going to the well for water ; 
her throat was cut, and she was thrown on a heap of dead ; 
but she had not been effectually killed, and managed to crawl 
home, and told her parents that she had been taken for the 
custom, but she could not die, and she supposed it was because 
she was not properly dressed to accompany her mistress. She 
had only her loin-cloth on at the time, or rather the smallest 
possible rag, and she thought she had been disgraced. The 
parents, instead of keeping her quiet — in three days the 
custom would be over and she could not be killed — went to the 
" medicine man " and asked whether the girl was right in her 
view of the matter. "Oh! yes," he said, "of course that was 
the reason she could not die." So the mistake was remedied ; 
the girl was dressed out in her best clothes and the family 
jewels, taken out, and duly added to the tale of victims. 
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The dress of the women deserves some mention. It 
consists, for the better class of women, of a large cloth of 
cotton or silk, wrapped round the waist like a very full sarong. 
Under this there is a kind of dress-improver, shaped like the 
horn of a unicorn, slanting rather upwards, which gives the 
skirt an appearance of fulness and a jaunty swing as they 
walk. On this "improver " mothers carry their babies astride. 
There is an upper cloth of some finer material, always 
harmonizing in colour with the sarong, wrapped over the 
breasts and under the arms. The wool of the head is plaited 
into two or three horns nearly a foot long, slanting a httle 
backwards, and over this there is twisted a silk handkerchief, 
so as to resemble a mediaeval Normandy cap. They are 
really extremely well dressed, and, with their gold necklaces, 
bracelets, and bangles, look exceedingly smart. 

My judgeship expired in the summer, and I got back in 
time to join the circuit at Aylesbury, where it was 94 in the 
shade, and seemed hotter than I had felt it on the West 
Coast. 

In the autumn I went out again to the Coast as Queen's 
Advocate. After an uneventful voyage, I arrived at Accra, 
and was hospitably received at Christiansborg Castle by 
Mr. Ussher, the Governor, a man of great talents and erratic 
character. He died while I was still his guest, within a week 
of my arrival — a frightful death from uremic poisoning. 
During his last days I saw the African at his best. Black 
Davies, Ussher's servant, a powerful and very plucky negro, 
actually held him up in his arms, in the only position which 
gave him any relief from pain, during the last twenty-four 
hours, only leaving him twice for half an hour during the 
whole of that time at our earnest request. Ussher had been 
kind to Davies, and Davies showed his devotion in this 
practical manner. Oddly enough, in reading Grant Duff's 
reminiscences, I came across the name of this man again. 
Grant Duff mentions the death of the most faithful and best 
servant he ever had in his life, a negro named Davies from the 
Gold Coast, whose name, age, and qualities seemed to indicate 
the man I knew. It could, I think, have been no other. 

After the death of the Governor, of course things fell very 
quickly into the ordinary routine. With the regular work of 
the Queen's Advocate there was a certain number of curious 
native cases — disputes as to the right to the possession of 
royal insignia, when a whole heap of umbrellas, swords, fetish 
caps, and strange ornaments were brought into court and 
18 
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identified. One thing always struck me about the African 
htigants ; they always knew what they wanted to prove, and 
had a very reasonable idea how it should be proved. They 
were not like the Kling witness, who says helplessly, " I am a 
poor man : what evidence does your honour want ? I will 
bring it"; but they really go to the root of the matter. I 
remember a boundary dispute between the King of Akim and 
another chief, relating to a district then quite unknown to 
Europeans. Now, a kind of snail, which is a great delicacy in 
those parts, and only appears at intervals, is a royal beast, 
and belongs of right to the king. Also the hunters, when they 
kill a deer, must give one leg as a perquisite to the King. So 
it became material to know who had the snails, and to whom 
the leg was given, in times gone by. The old King of Akim, 
who sat in a corner of the court, on an ancient-looking royal 
stool, with his umbrellas, his soul, and his swords, had all 
this evidence ready: oldest inhabitants and cultivators for the 
snails; oldest shikaris for the legs of the game— men who 
had hunted that country in the days of the king and his 
predecessors, and always given the royal dues to the sovereign 
of Akim. 

Things were going on much as usual when a small cloud 
appeared on the political horizon, which gave us a good deal 
of trouble and no little amusement. The kingdom of Ashanti, 
like all royalty in that region, descends by the female line. 
No son of the King of Ashanti can succeed his father as king, 
but the eldest son of the nearest female relation of the king 
in the direct line of female descent. But the king's son is a 
man in a position of great dignity, and often becomes a 
poHtical power. Now, it happened that in 1880 the son of 
the King of Ashanti (called Owoosoo, but I believe that is a 
title rather than a name) became heir to the throne of Wassaw 
through the death of the king of that country. The Wassaws 
sent an embassy and present, and humbly asked permission 
to take their king to Wassaw. But the King of Ashanti, being 
afraid of having a dangerous rival if so important a man as 
the king's son became King of Wassaw, refused to let him go. 
Negotiations were protracted, and nothing came of it; 
so Owoosoo took the matter in his own hands, and left 
Coomassie in disguise, carrying a burden in the train of a 
trader of Assim, and came down to Cape Coast Castle and 
reported the matter to the Acting Governor, who detained 
him, hoping thereby to avoid "complications," and doubtless 
awaited instructions. Meantime the excitement at Coomassie 
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was great, and they decided to demand the surrender of 
Owoosoo from the Governor. I was at Cape Coast Castle 
then, and as the Judge and I took an afternoon stroll (there 
was no golf in those days, nor any substitute for it, on the 
Coast) we met a singular cortege. A couple of hammocks, 
evidently belonging to persons of quahty, with attendants and 
a certain amount of paraphernalia, approached at the rapid 
rate at which I think only Ashanti chiefs are carried. In 
front of the foremost hammock ran a man who carried on a 
cushion an object which I could not quite make out. On 
seeing me, the man in the leading hammock called a halt and 
got out; bowed, smiled, shook me warmly by the hand, and 
expressed in pantomime his great disappointment that there 
was no interpreter present, so that we could not converse; 
got into his hammock again and went on. I recognized him 
as a man I had met before — an Ashanti ambassador who had 
been a great deal on the Coast — a brisk, polite man, having, 
like many of his countrymen, the demonstrative manners of a 
Frenchman. We thought some mischief must be brewing, 
so we turned back to Cape Coast Castle to hear the news. 
There we heard that the Ashanti ambassadors had come to 
demand the surrender of Owoosoo. They brought with them, 
to show the serious nature of the demand, the Gold Axe 
of Ashanti, the meaning of which symbol is that if the 
King's demands are rejected he will hew his way to their 
accomplishment. This Gold Axe was the object I had seen 
on the cushion; and it has a history. It is not really a gold 
axe, but the iron war-axe of a Chief of Ashanti long ago. 
The handle is heavily overlaid with gold, and it is kept in a 
sheath of leopard's skin, also much ornamented with gold. 
This Chief of Ashanti was a vassal of the King of Denkera, 
who was the " suzerain " of the surrounding countries. He 
had deeply offended the king, and was called to Denkera to 
answer for his crimes. This could only mean death; so, 
instead of coming, he sent his war-axe on to represent him ; 
regretted that he could not come with it, but promised that 
he would soon come and fetch it back. He did so. He " 
attacked and annihilated the power of the Denkeras, so that 
the old Denkera bush is a wilderness to this day (unless, 
indeed, gold-mine promoters have got there). After that, 
Ashanti reigned supreme. The gold-sandalled chiefs (that is, 
those vassal chiefs who have the power of life and death) 
became his vassals; and the land never had rest from that 
day to this. 
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The Governor not being found at Cape Coast Castle, the 
ambassadors were sent on to Elmina. They had said that if 
the Owoosoo was not given up, they would invade Assin. 
I then found out, what I did not know before, that Assin was 
in the British Protectorate. The Governor had several 
interviews with the ambassadors, pointing out to them that if 
they attacked Assin it would be war with the great Queen of 
England. They said it was very unfortunate : they knew and 
respected the great Queen, but they also knew a great King, 
and they could only say what he had told them to say. So we 
did what we could to prepare for eventualities : sand-bag 
batteries were put on the old ramparts of St. George 
d'Elmina, and mounted with little mountain seven-pounders; 
and our friend Mr. Cuscaden went up to the Prah, with 120 
Houssamen and 12 mountain guns. Whether the Ashantis 
really meant business we doubted. But I had a case in court 
in which my witnesses did not turn up, it was alleged because 
the bush between them and Cape Coast was beset by lOOO' 
Ashantis with muskets. I did not believe it at the time, and I 
don't now ; but probably there was some foundation for the 
story. Meantime the stars in their courses fought for us. 
There is a superstition in Ashanti that the Governor at Cape 
Coast had a fetish which he could put on at will and call ships 
from the ssa to help him at his need. When the Ashanti 
Ambassadors came, there was, as usual, one gunboat in the 
offing. Next day two more happened by chance to come in, 
and next day a corvette came sailing in under all the glory of 
a full spread of canvas. "Look!" they said, "he has put 
on the fetish and the ships are coming." A telephone, too, 
was shown to them as a curiosity, and this contributed to 
their uneasiness as to the white man's powers; so they sent 
for further instructions. Meantime at Coomassie public 
opinion was uneasy. Cuscaden's advance to the Prah was 
magnified into the vanguard of an invading army of English. 
It was afterwards said that the King, when he gave his 
original commands, had been feasting too freely; and that the 
Queen, when she heard of it, said that if there was war she 
would hang herself, while the King's wife said, in that case 
she would go down to the Coast and live with the Governor, 
for she knew the Governor would beat Quoffee Mensah. 
Anyhow, less warlike counsels prevailed, and the ambassadors 
were told to explain their former message in a friendly sense ; 
which was not by any means easy; but at all events peace 
was assured, and the King undertook to pay 400 ounces of 
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gold for the expenses we had been put to. Meantime the 
Colonial Office had been active. On the receipt of the first 
telegram from Madeira they had sent out the actual Governor, 
Sir Samuel Rovv^e (who had been promoted from Sierra Leone 
and was then on leave), with a large and brilliant staff of 
officers, and had telegraphed to the West Indies for a second 
regiment of West Indian troops. When Sir Samuel and the 
brilliant staff arrived, he was not at all pleased to hear that 
the whole thing was over, and that the King had offered to 
pay 400 ounces for expenses. He indignantly repudiated the 
offer, and insisted on 1400 ounces of gold and the Gold Axe, 
which was to be delivered to the Queen. The Ashantis 
agreed to everything ; and it was arranged that a meeting 
should take place at the Prah River between the Governor 
and an Ashanti envoy; that the}' should then proceed to 
Elmina, where the Gold Axe should be given up. The 
Governor ah\'ays liked to have his legal adviser near him, so I 
accompanied the expedition, which started not long after 
Sir S. Rowe's arrival. It was a rather singular expedition, 
and we called it "the Hunting of the Snark." There was the 
Governor, the Acting Colonial Secretary, James Hay, long ago 
Sir James and a Governor, nearly all the brilliant staff, a 
guard of Houssas, many bearers and labourers, 200 Kossu 
swordsmen to cut the bush and to make themselves generally 
useful if necessary. These had been picked up by Sir Samuel 
on his way somewhere near Sierra Leone. There was also a 
noisy little Cochorn mortar, which was. banged off as a 
warning whenever the Governor started in the morning. 
When we got to the Prah we were joined by the Chiefs of 
Wassaw, Akim, and Adansi, each with his royal insignia, his 
drums and trumpets, and a motley following, all spoiling for a 
fight with their oppressor and enemy the Ashanti. It was a 
■splendid exhibition of savagery. The trumpets are made of 
■elephants' tusks, played like a flute through a hole in the side, 
and make a weird plaintive wailing. Elephants were once 
plentiful, but are now extinct in this country, owing to the 
slave-trade, among other blessings, having given the natives 
the use of gunpowder for at least 200 years. These trumpets 
are adorned with a number of human jaws, through which 
they are thrust, so that the sound is uttered through the 
mouths of dead men. The drums are adorned with a ring of 
human skulls. These ornaments are veiled with cloth in 
peace, but displayed in war. The Wassaws and Adansis came 
with their skulls and jaws decently covered. The Akims, a 
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wilder race from a mountainous district, came with all the 
insolence of a warlike displaj', and made a truly Satanic din 
with their instruments. The day after we had settled in camp 
at Prahsu, by the river Prah, amid grand forest trees, the 
Ashanti Envoy was announced. First came the King's souL 
Then two swordsmen, with the regulation gold-handled sword. 
Then the Envoy came in sight. Before him walked, sidelong, 
eight "gold swords," four on one side of the path and four on 
the other, each holding the handle of his sword towards the 
hand of the Envoy. He walked slowly, with a boy carrying 
each arm to support the enormous weight of golden bracelets 
that he wore. Over his head was carried the great umbrella 
of Ashanti. It was the most disreputable-looking umbrella 
you ever saw, but, like an "old-faced ancient," was all the 
more honourable. Torn and patched in every direction, 
through having been riddled with bullets in a hundred fights, 
with broken and mended ribs and battered out of shape, it 
was, I was told, one of the Ashantis' greatest objects of 
veneration. Behind this came the Envoy's stool, and then 
the gold-sandalled chiefs, each with his sword-bearers (four or 
two, according to his rank), his stool and his umbrella. 
Those umbrellas were gorgeous things of velvet with golden 
fringes — honourable enough, but not like the war umbrella of 
Ashanti. We spent a few days at Prahsu, mostly employed in 
visits of ceremony. Each potentate or representative of a 
potentate called on each of the others every day in the order 
and at the time prescribed by the rigid West African 
etiquette. There was one notable piece of diplomacy. The 
King of Adansi had a serious difference with Ashanti about 
some gold-pits, and feared the Ashanti power. His Prime 
Minister managed somehow so to work upon the Governor, 
that when the Envoy of Ashanti approached the Governor, he 
found the King of Adansi sitting on his right hand. In the 
circumstances this was quite a sufficient insurance from any 
present danger from Ashanti. The old Prime Minister was 
so delighted with his success that he got drunk that night, 
stripped himself nearly naked, and danced a wild war-dance 
round a bonfire'"till the morning. 

Well, we went back to Elmina to receive the Gold Axe. 
I had to get back expeditiously by myself, for something in 
court — Assizes, I think — and I shall never forget the 
reception I got as the first to return from what was considered 
a triumph over the Ashantis. An old lady, a sort of chieftain 
in her own right, who had offered to give the Government a 
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hundred men to fight the Ashantis if the Government would 
find them guns, stood on the flat mud roof of her house, with 
a crowd of native women in their best clothes, looking out 
for us. When my hammock came in sight they screamed and 
clapped their hands, and then poured down into the street 
and ran along with me, dtincing, singing, and clapping hands, 
shaking hands with me, and making as though they would 
pull me out of my hammock. I waved my hat and cheered, 
and my hammock-men ran, and I got away safe to my 
quarters. 

Then came the great day of the surrender of the Axe. 
We were assembled in the billiard-room of the Castle. It 
was once the Dutch chapel, and the text " Het is de Herren's 
Huijs" is still visible over the door. The Envoy appeared in 
the soberest of garb and with no gold ornaments. The Gold 
Axe lay on the table, not on its cushion, but, I cannot tell 
why, in an old dilapidated leathern portmanteau. Old Buaki, 
the Envoy, spoke from his seat slowly, with dignit}', evidently 
with deep emotion and a great effort of self-repression. He 
spoke generally of the relations of great sovereigns to each 
other, of the evils attending misunderstandings between them, 
and of the terrible effects of war upon innocent people. Such 
a misunderstanding had arisen between his master and one 
whom they all respected as the greatest sovereign in 
the world, and it was his master's wish to remove that 
misunderstanding completely and for ever. Some sacrifice 
must be made to prove his master's sincerity in this, and his 
master had resolved to give up to the great Queen a thing — 
(here he stopped for some seconds, for his voice failed him, 
then he went on in a firmer tone) — "a thing associated with 
all the glories of the Ashanti kingdom — -3. thing to which 
every Ashanti man looks with greater reverence than to 
anything except the throne itself. This thing the King sends 
to the great Queen, trusting that she will then believe in the 
sincerity of his desire for peace and friendship between them. 
One thing I must beg of the Governor — that when it reaches 
his country no desecration or insult may befall it, but that 
it may be given into the hands of the great Queen herself, and 
kept by her in honour and safety." The Governor accepted 
the Axe (which was now taken out of the old portmanteau) 
and replied in a few well-chosen and reassuring sentences. 
He was a strong man, who understood the natives well, and 
in a rough way sympathized with them. But oh ! how thin 
and poor his speech seemed after that of the savage ! — 
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steel-pen work as contrasted with the work of the human heart. 
I, for one, left the durbar with a sense of discomfort — a 
feeling that the humiliation was not perhaps all on one side. 
The Gold Axe may now be seen at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

With the surrender of the Gold Axe my reminiscences of 
West Africa end. My time there was the most interesting 
and amusing time I have ever yet spent ; and I quite 
understand the attraction which draws men again and again 
to the African Bush, in spite of discomfort, sickness, and the 
chances of death. 
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THE subject for to-night's discussion is one whicii lias 
probably been in the minds of men ever since the 
existence of the human race,, and is one of the few questions 
to which no deiinite answer has ever been given. Speculative 
theories occur in almost every race that exists, or ever has 
existed ; and of late years experiments and observations have 
been made, the results of which will be dealt with later on. 

To deal with the theories of immortality first, — it may be 
pointed out that in all nations which possess them they are 
almost identical : that if a man behaves well in this life, he 
will enjoy a future life in which he obtains everything he likes 
best; and if he does not, he will be punished by various 
unpleasant means. The details vary in different races, but the 
idea is the same. A few races content themselves with an 
agnostic position on the subject, and say simply that, as no 
dead person has ever come to life again to give them any 
information, they know nothing about it; and a very small 
number, notably the Jewish writers of the Old Testament, 
positively deny any survival after death. The only other 
theory is the Buddhistic one, in which, after the transmigration 
of the soul upwards or downwards, according to behaviour in 
its various lives, it may reach Nirvana, where it disappears like 
a dewdrop in the sea. But under such circumstances the 
personality really dissolves, just as the body does in the earth, 
so that the human personality cannot be said to persist. 

A favourite argument used in theories of this kind is that, 
because every one believes in a life after death, there must be 
some truth in it. The same argument would have been 
equally valid in bygone times for the flatness of the earth, or 
the causation of an eclipse by a monster eating up the sun. 

The origin of the immortality-of-the-soul theories was 
probably founded on jealousy of the success and happiness in 
life of bad people, a hope of unsuccessful persons in their 
being rewarded for trouble and disappointment in life by 
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another and more satisfactory existence, and a desire to 
console themselves for the loss of loved friends by meeting 
them again. 

But there is one curious ethnological fact which runs 
through a number of races who in most cases seem to have no 
definite theory as to what essentially becomes of the soul after 
leaving the body, and that is, that for some days— from three 
days to a week — the soul hangs about the grave ; food is often 
put for it, and, among one race of Jakuns, pegs are put at the 
head and food of the grave for the soul to take flight from, as 
it is supposed that it cannot rise of itself off the flat ground. 
The desertion of the locality where a corpse has been buried, 
and the very common dread of gravej-ards, seem also to be 
based on an idea that the souls of the dead remain for some 
time in the locality of the corpse. The horror of graveyards, 
especially at night ; the fear of seeing the ghosts of the corpses 
buried there, though utterly negatived by the religious 
theories of most races, has persisted very strongly for many 
centuries; though, as an unknown Irish dramatist expresses it 
of a supposed ghost, 

"Were he in heaven, in heaven he there would stay; 
Or if in hell, he could not get away : " 
which seems reasonable. 

But, passing from theories which merely obscure the 
subject, we come to the question of real evidence, and 
attempts which have been made to investigate the matter 
in a rational way. There are only two ways of eliciting 
evidence on an investigation of this class — namely, observation 
and experiment. 

Observation resolves itself in this case into the watching 
for and recording the phenomena of ghosts or apparitions 
of dead persons, or auditory sensations which can only 
be attributed to dead persons. A very vast number of 
occurrences of this nature have been recorded, but the greater 
part of them have had to be disqualified on account of the 
doubt attaching to the correctness of observation of the 
recorder, not only in the matter of the date at which the 
phenomenon appeared, but also even in the identification of 
the apparition. Not long ago an impostor was convicted in 
France of fraud in the matter of calling up dead persons to 
talk to their living relatives. Part of his stock-in-trade 
consisted of certain photographs, which he seems to have 
casually picked up. These were all identified by his victims 
as their aunts, mothers, grandmothers, etc., the same 
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photograph doing duty for a dozen people. One may safely 
say that identification of an apparition by its appearance only 
is always open to doubt, but this is especially the case where 
the observer has never seen the original of the supposed 
apparition, and only guesses who it was by a portrait or 
description given afterwards. As Myers has pointed out in 
his great work " Human Personality," the recognised 
apparitions decrease rapidly in the few days after death, then 
more slowly, and after about a year's time become sporadic. 
The frequency in the first week may be compared with the 
native theory of the ghost haunting the grave for a week ere 
it altogether disappears. The moment of death is in time 
the central point of a cluster of abnormal experiences of this 
nature, some immediately preceding and others apparently 
following the death. The theorj^ of latency in the mind of 
the observer of a telepathic influence was propounded to 
account for the post-mortem apparitions. The recipient being 
in an active waking state when the telepathic message came, 
it might only develop in his brain when he was asleep, or in a 
faint or trance. This would account for all such phenomena 
shortly after death, but not after months. In some cases it is 
possible, too, I think, that the actual point of death has not 
been correctly determined, and the body might possibly retain 
some amount of telepathic power after it has been pronounced 
dead by doctors. 

Let us take an example which is distinctlj' difficult to 
deal with. — A girl 18 years old died suddenly of cholera in 
1867, and in i8g6 her brother, who had been much attached 
to her, saw for a few seconds her apparition in broad daylight, 
and noticed a red scratch on her face. This scratch had been 
accidentally caused by her mother after death, while in her 
coffin, and concealed by powdering it. No one knew of the 
accident but the mother, who was alive when the apparition 
was seen, but died two weeks afterwards. The apparition did 
not appear as if dead, but alive, and the observer noticed the 
costume and jewellery worn by it, which was still in the trunk 
in which it had been placed when she died. One of the first 
things that strikes one in this story is the point of the clothes. 
If we assume that the apparition was really the spirit of the 
girl, we must assume that the clothes also had a spirit, 
which appeared with the spirit of the girl, although the clothes 
themselves were still existing. The importance of the story, 
however, lies in the post-mortem -scratch, unknown to the 
percipient, but known to the mother. The mother was 
probably ill at the time, as she died in a fortnight ; what more 
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probable than that she was at the time of the apparition 
thinking of her daughter, and telepathically communicating 
the figure to her son ? She seems to have been much affected 
by the accident to the corpse, and might have remembered 
it at the time. 

Another striking case is that of a man named Michael 
Conley, a very carefully investigated story. He was found 
dead in an outhouse, and as his clothes were covered with 
filth they were thrown away, his body re-dressed in a white 
shirt, black clothes, and felt slippers, rind his son came from 
their old home and took the coffin home for burial. On his 
arrival, the death of the father was announced to one of the 
daughters, who immediately fainted, and on recovering said 
that her father had appeared to her, describing the dress 
he was in in the coffin, which she had not seen, and saying that 
her father said that he had sewn up in a piece of red cloth off 
her dress a bundle of bills. Inquiries were made by the son 
for the old clothes, which had been thrown away, and the bills 
were found as described. No one but the deceased man knew 
of the bills, and no one of the family knew what the corpse 
was dressed in. Latency of a telepathic influence from the 
old man before the inquest — i.e., before the corpse was re- 
dressed — seems out of the question, in view of the appearance 
of the clothes he was dressed in afterwards, and the only 
suggestion which I can make is that he was not so absolutely 
dead that he could not telepathically communicate after the 
inquest and when he was reclothed. 

Now, it is generally considered that there. are two stages 
of death — the general death as a whole, and the particular 
death of the tissues afterwards. Michael Foster writes thus : 
^' We come to consider the death of the body as marked 
by the cessation of the heart's beat .... from which 
no recovery is possible. We can, however, fix no such exact 
time to the death of the individual tissues. In the case of the 
contractile tissues we have in rigor mortis an apparently fixed 
term. In the case of the other tissues we have no such 
objective sign as the rigor mortis; death of simple protoplasm 
manifests itself chiefly by obscure chemical signs." In fact, 
a man is simply considered dead when the heart ceases to 
work, and it is assumed that recovery is impossible, though, 
as a matter of fact, he is not strictly speaking quite dead till 
the tissues have all undergone chemical changes. We do 
not know enough of telepath}^ to know at what stage in the 
death of the brain tissue it becomes impossible. 
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However, phenomena have been stated to occur, auditory 
or visual, connected with persons who are long dead, and 
whose bodies must have completely decomposed, so that 
telepathy from them is apparently an utter impossibility. Of 
this class are the haunting apparitions, and messages received 
through mediums, planchette, automatic writers, and in other 
such ways. Of haunting ghosts there are endless stories, 
but the number anything like properly attested is very small,, 
and many of the most popular and important stories have 
been long proved to be mere fictions. In most of these 
haunting cases, the figures seen have not been properly 
identified, and they have been in several cases connected with 
buried skeletons, the removal of which has caused the 
disappearance of the phenomena. A case is given in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, where 
a room is stated to be haunted for a considerable time, 
unpleasant feelings experienced in it and steps heard ;. 
eventually the floor was lifted, and seven skeletons found 
beneath. In another class of hauntings, the locality is the 
scene of a tragedy. The following is an example. The 
house in question was in Prince Edward's Island, and was. 
haunted by a figure of a woman in a check shawl carrying a 
baby, and volleys of shrieks were heard in the garden beneath 
a particular tree. The phenomena occurred from 1856 to 
1877, and probably earlier. Some years previously the house 
had been occupied by a farmer who had two women (sisters) 
in his service, who each bore him a child. One woman and 
one child disappeared entirely, and nothing was ever discovered 
about this mystery. There was no proof that she was made 
away with, but it seems to have been thought probable. 
Now, I hold that an apparition of this class does not by any 
means prove the existence of immortality. The apparition is 
certainly subjective. Its behaviour is quite unmeaning, and 
the clothing, always in these cases the ordinary clothing of 
the person of whom this is supposed to be the spirit, is not 
the clothing, if any, that the spirit would probably wear. 
The solution of this case, as well as that of a number of allied 
cases, is that the spot where a tragedy has occurred, or which 
has been closely associated with an individual, may, under 
unknown circumstances, be so, to say, saturated with previous 
telepathic influences (I know not what else to call such 
emanations) that over-sensitive persons may receive these 
impressions occasionally, especially during sleep, just as if 
the scenes were being enacted at the time of the appearances. 
That these are strictly subjective brain-impressions is. 
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I think, evidenced by the fact that in a number of cases the 
figures seen appear quite differently to different persons, age, 
sex, clothing, and sometimes apparently even race, being 
different, the brain of the percipient interpreting the 
impression differently. Cases of this kind are extremely rare 
if we consider the enormous number of tragedies, murders 
and such crimes, that constantly occur in all parts of the 
world. 

But I pass on to consider the supposed evidence for the 
persistence of the ego after death as derived from spiritualistic 
seances, trance, mediums, planchette writing, and other such 
methods. The number of records is vast, the results as to 
evidence meagre in the extreme, and the study of what has 
been published most disappointing. I need not go into the 
well-known stories of fraud and self-deception which has 
run through so much of the spiritualistic and mediumistic 
teaching ; I would rather dwell on the most satisfactory 
■evidence, positive and negative. 

The usual form of a s6ance of a trance medium or 
spiritualist medium is as follows : — A variable number of 
persons collect, and a spirit, commonly of an unknown person, 
is supposed to communicate, by raps, or the mouth of the 
medium, or in some such way, various statements, or to 
introduce other spirits who make remarks. Some of these 
supposed spirits are identified by the audience. A Mrs. Piper 
was a celebrated seance medium, and had a spirit called 
Dr. Phinuit, whose style of work was somewhat as follows : — 
A pencil, belonging formerly to an uncle of a sitter who died 
■of inflammation of the bladder. Phinuit : " Cousin, heart 
through here, something like pneumonia. Do 3'ou know, that's 
a brother. He's very close to you." Phinuit calls out a 
name that sounds like Howards (which no one at the table 
knows anything about). So far pretty bad guessing. He is 
given a locket and told the uncle also wore it. Phinuit {i.e. 
Mrs. Piper) fingering it hard : " It has hair in it, the hair of 
his father George, and of another, his mother, too." (This is 
correct.) He is given the uncle's watch. Phinuit : " Yes, 
George Ha, Har, Hart." This is correct, the name being 
engraved on the back of the watch inside. The spirit later 
goes on : " Who is James — Jim ? " (The sitter says, "Yes, I 
know, but he is not dead.") The spirit, finding he's out of it, 
leaves the tentative Jim and goes on : " There is another 
George who wants to speak to you." The whole thing looks 
like guess-work mixed up with occasional correct facts, 
received telepathically from the sitter. 
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The above is a very fair sample of a really successful 
communication. Occasionally we hear of the spirits 
communicating facts only known to one inquirer, but of such 
a secret nature that they cannot be published, and so, of 
course, as evidence are quite worthless. But one would think 
that the spirit of an ordinary intelligent man would give some 
information aboiit the life he was living after death, instead 
of vaguely asking if his living friend remembers the storm, or 
the hotel he stopped at, etc. All that ever comes out are 
copy-book remarks, as to the advantage of having faith and 
being good. In fact, the conclusion one would naturally 
come to from the remarks made by the supposed spirits of 
persons of average intelligence during life is that their 
intelligence has mostly decayed with their brains. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that, assuming the 
personality of a man to persist after death, it might be very 
difficult to communicate with a living person on earth. But 
hundreds of people must have died who have things of 
importance to communicate, or would be most desirous of 
saying what a future life would be like to their living friends. 
Where are these statements to be found? There are none, 
unless we except strange works of mysticism, all giving a 
different account of a future life, and possessing no sort of 
authenticity. Among many others who would certainly 
speak if they could, are the two chief founders of the 
Psychical Research Society, Edmund Gurney and F. T. 
Myers, men whose being was bound up in this very research. 
Both have been dead for some time, but no information has 
been received as yet from either of them. 

I must, however, draw to a conclusion. The subject is 
one of very wide extent, and could only be treated shortly. 
I have pointed out that, disregarding theories unestablished 
by facts, all our methods of investigation have been observation 
of rare phenomena which might be accounted for by other 
means than the persistence of human personality after death, 
and of experiments which, even when partially successful, 
have produced such doubtful and meagre results that one may 
be very dubious as to accepting them at all. It is very 
difficult to prove a negative, and it is not easy to see how to 
disprove entirely that human personality does persist after 
death, but at least it seems clear that, in spite of phenomena 
for which we cannot fully account, the evidence at present 
collected is very far from conclusive. 
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CRITICISM 

By Gilbert E. Brooke, Esq., M.A., M.R.C.S. 

IT is with profound diffidence that I approach, at a week's 
notice, the criticism of such a weighty subject as that 
introduced by our Essayist. 

I must confess to some slight disappointment after 
reading the MS. of the essay. I should have expected 
something rather more conclusive from the pen of our able 
Essayist — something which savoured less of a lingering belief 
in, and regard for, the postmaterial individuality which he 
sets out to disprove. 

It is a little pathetic to see that, in deference to the 
necessities of his subject, he clings (as a drowning man would 
to a straw) to the dogmatic doggerel of some obscure Irish 
dramatist. Maybe, with the characteristics of his race, the 
said dramatist is likewise the author of the well-known ditty 
on the other side of the same question, referring to the 
post-mortem peregrinations of the young lady of " Cockles 
and Mussels " fame ? Perhaps he can enlighten us ? 

But it is when our Essayist touches the domain of 
pathology that the pathetic approaches the tragic. Gentlemen 1 
Are you aware what he has told us ? These are his very 
words : — " Death is not complete until the tissues have all 
undergone chemical changes ! " Gentlemen ! I would state 
a fact. There is not one of us here to-night whose tissues have not 
all undergone chemical changes while we have been sitting at this 
table. It is, therefore, my melancholy and yet exultant duty 
to inform you that we sit, a company of departed shades 
{sotto voce), around this material and festive board ! ! What 
need we any further witnesses ! ! His case has collapsed 
ignominiously ! But not on this account can I allow his able 
paper to lapse into obscurity. 

In his ethnographical remarks on the theories of 
immortality, he asserts, without supporting evidence, that 
" in all nations which possess them they are almost identical : " 
e.g., " good behaviour now, happy life afterwards." To this 
I must take exception. This ethical view of life after death is 
not a primitive constituent of any religions : it marks a high 
state of intellectual attainment. The funeral ceremonies, 
however, generally form a department of the religion of all 
races. The main principle of all is, that the soul does not 
leave the body for some little time, or at least stays in the 
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vicinity. For this reason, bodies are often left long unburied 
— e.g., for a year amongst the Chiriquis. 

In Uganda every sorcerer is supposed to be tenanted by 
the soul of a king, but the ordinary soul, Musimu, can enter 
into anyone. In the Cameroons, a man is buried in his 
hut, a woman by the roadside; the household furniture is 
then broken up, and slaves and flocks often put to death — so 
effective is the dread of spectres. 

This fragmentary thought of savage races often exhibits a 
profound belief (expressed in many forms) in the post-mortem 
animation of the human personality, without necessarily 
accounting for the place in which the souls abide. 

What is called an idol is originally nothing more than 
a memorial of a deceased person — an ancestral statue. To 
find a soul embodied in a symbol is more rare — as for 
example amongst the Goldi, where a wooden bird bearing the 
soul away is swung over the head of the Shaman at a funeral 
service. Thus it is seen that the connection between these 
images and what is called idolatry is never more than an 
incidental fact of religion, depending on the amount of 
religion bestowed on the dead. The further the idea of 
memory retreats, the more impersonal is the image. In Tahiti, 
where the personal family idols, or Tii, are distinguished 
from the national idols, or Tu, the latter, being more 
impersonal, are hidden by wrappings. 

To this notion of a future life (wherever spent) there has 
now accrued, in a higher state of development, a more 
advanced element, viz., the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments. Of this, however, many races show no trace 
(vide Prof. Friedrich Ratzel). The "natural" races no 
doubt imagine divisions in a future life, but these are social, 
not moral. Thus the Polynesians distinguish the realms 
of MiLU and Wakea. The former is a rowdy caravanserai, 
where lower-class souls dwell and amuse themselves with 
games and shouting ; in the latter is found such quietness and 
dignity as befits the exalted souls of the Chiefs, who go there. 
But the essential point is that ethics do not necessarily form a 
primitive ingredient of religion, but are an admixture 
occurring after the attainment of higher intellectual stages. 

With still greater dogmatism, our Essayist states that 

"the Jewish writers of the Old Testament positively deny 

any survival after death." This may be true in some 

instances : I do not deny it : I seek for information. But the 

m 
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only instances of references to this subject by writers of the 
Old Testament which at present I can recall are in Job and 
Ecclesiastes. The authorship of the latter was certainly 
Jewish, while that of the former, in the light of modern 
Babylonian research, was probably Chaldean, and not Jewish 
at all. The passages to which I refer are : — Eccl. ix. 10 ; 
"Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest." This does not by any 
means implj^ that the immaterial part of man does not 
persist: in fact chap. xii. 7 affirms the departure of the 
spirit, and ipso facto its persistence. 

The other passages are two in Job: chap. vii. g, 10, and 
X. 21, 22: "As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away, 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 
He shall return no more to his house, neither shall his place 
know him any more." " Before I go whence I shall not 
return, even to the land of darkness and the shadow of death ; 
a land of darkness as darkness itself; and of the shadow of 
death, without any order, and where the light is as darkness." 
This was obviously the legitimate pessimism of a wretched 
man whose patience had been tried to the utmost limit. A 
little later, when he becomes more reconciled and his frame 
of mind more sane and natural, we have a definite affirmation 
of his belief in an after life. See chap. xix. 26, 27. 

Passing on to the main body of the essay, which consists 
of quoted cases, — the Essayist exposes certain frauds, and 
then details examples which he acknowledges he cannot 
explain, and which are therefore tantamount to an admission 
at least of their possibility, if not of their probability. 

The Essayist appears to find great difficulty with regard 
to the clothing of the disembodied spirit — in fact, in one place 
he assumes that the clothes had a spirit ! ! But why this 
difficulty ? Under what circumstances can any reasonable 
human being possibly imagine that an intangible, immaterial, 
ethereal entity (such as an ego must be) can by any means 
ever produce any optical effect on the human retina ? Surely, 
if such a disembodied ego comes within the ken of a material 
being, it can only be that the actual spiritual communication 
awakes either subjective visual memories or impressions. 

As to the way these impressions are produced, it is very 
hard to account. I would hazard as a suggestion an analogy 
of the photograph and phonograph. In these we have certain 
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wave-lengths making a record perfectly unrecognisable to the 
ordinary human senses ; yet these records under certain 
circumstances can be repeatedly reproduced in such terms of 
the original that the reproduction of light or sound effects is 
practically perfect. Why, then, under given conditions and 
circumstances, should not a given locality reproduce its 
unrecognised records at the instigation of an ego that wishes 
to cornmunicate with its embodied friends ? 

The close of the essa}-^ contains what is presumably an 
argument, and, if so, a most unsound one : id est, that, since 
the late Gurney and Myers (enthusiasts, both, in psychical 
science) have not communicated with the living, therefore 
there can be no life after death : this, I take it, is the inference 
that he wishes to be drawn. A logical analogy would be that 
because the President of our Society is not with us to-night, 
therefore he is defunct ! ! 

But I must proceed to generalisations on my thesis, 
which is, that the analysis of man's personality reveals him as 
a spirit surviving bodily death. 

We have in this world many mysterious things absolutely 
unexplained — e.g., gravitation, electricity, etc. — in the face of 
which we must have a certain open mind towards other 
mysterious transmissions, and be ready to concede other 
unknown environments, and to allow considerable latitude in 
our conception of space as an obstacle to communication. 

The limitations of time are a more difficult question. 

The view is unwelcome that the so-called Future already 
exists, and that apparent Time-Progression is a subjective 
human sensation, and not inherent in the universe. If, 
however, there is a transcendental world at all, then 
presumably there must be a transcendental view of Past and 
Future, wider and more far-reaching than the empirical. 

Certain occurrences bring us fragments of knowledge, 
often in obscure and symbolical ways, stretching over a wider 
space of time than our usual faculties could grasp. On the 
one side we have " Retrocognition," extending back beyond 
the ordinary reach of memory ; on the other, " Precognition," 
or a knowledge of the Future beyond the scope of ordinary 
inference. 

In each case there is a gradual gradation. 

In the direction of the Past: — The first step is 
Hypermnesia — viz., a conception of a past sensory effect which 
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had never come within the ken of our conscious perception ; 
partly by dreams and partly by automatism, we realise these 
facts. A step further is reached when the dreams reveal a 
knowledge from the memories of other living or departed 
beings. 

In the direction of the Future : — The first step is 
Hyperaesthetic Inference — i.e., the anticipation of acuter 
sensory impressions. Then Telesthesia, where sensory 
perception seems to cease, and telepathic or clairvoyant 
perception to begin. 

Again, as Myers says : " We must admit the possibility 
of a knowledge which comes to a man from no individual, or 
at least from no human source ; which is no longer inference,, 
but the reflection of reality itself ; of the World Soul as the 
Future ; of a pre-existent cosmorama of infinite Fates." 

The time at my disposal is too short to supplement very 
fully those examples which the Essayist has adduced in 
support of my case. It is by the careful collation and 
examination of the innumerable examples of psychic 
phenomena which annually occur, that we can form a basis 
for definite theories. 

The subject is one which is even considered seriously by 
such masters of exact science as the great French astronomer 
Camille Flamarion. 

I have time, however, to quote one case under each of 
the following headings : — the first two being essential to prove 
the possibility of the projection of the ego during life, and 
consequent greater probability of independent existence 
afterwards. 

(i) Disintegration of Personality. 

(2) Sensory Automatism. 

(3) Phantasms of the Dead. 

And then bring the criticism to a close with a brief mention 
of the evidence of the Human Instinct. 

Case i. — (Disintegration of Personality.) From Pro- 
ceedings S. P. R. Vol. IV. pp. 230-2, sent to Professor 
Barrett by the vicar of a London parish, and father of the 
subject : — 

" My son was in his 17th year attacked by what was said 
to be cataleptic hysteria. At their first commencement they 
were little more than prolonged fainting-fits ; afterwards, each 
attack began by his passing in an instant into a state of 
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complete rigidity. Occasionally he would remain for five 
minutes to a quarter-hour in that state, retaining the attitude 
in which he was when attacked, as if made of marble, with his 
eyes open and fixed and perfectly unconscious. After a time 
he would rise with a sigh, move about and speak without the 
slightest hesitation or incoherency, and thence continue for 
hours or days, leading an entirely separate existence, not 
recognizing friends or relations, or even the way to his own 
bedroom, and taking no notice if addressed by his own name, 
writing letters with another signature, always imagining 
himself to have arrived at middle age, and alluding to 
incidents of his imaginary youth, which teemed with echoes 
of his past reading. He was most courteous and pleasant in 
his manner, excepting when any doubt was implied as to the 
accuracy of any statement which he made. At times all his 
faculties were m a most excited state. He would continue 
for hours playing games of skill with almost preternatural 
dexterity; he would repeat to the air pages of poetry; and he 
would play and sing in a wild and original manner, of which 
he was incapable at other times, quite unconscious of the 
presence of others and impervious to any interruptions. In 
this state he has continued for a week at a time, going out to 
dine with old friends, whom, however, he never recognised, 
but treated as new acquaintances. He always spoke of his 
parents as far off in some distant eastern country, in which 
he had himself been born, and spoke to us (his father and 
mother) as kind hosts whom he was soon to leave. Suddenly 
he would fall to the ground, roll about in convulsive agony 
with loud groans, and a little water being poured into his 
mouth, would get up and go on talking upon the subject of 
conversation on which he had been engaged at the time of his 
seizure, and without the slightest remembrance of anything 
that had passed meanwhile. 

"These attacks continued every few days for more than 
two years, during which he was forbidden all kinds of study. 
At the age of 19 we were advised to send him on a 
voyage, and accordingly he paid a visit to an uncle, a military 
officer in Madras ; from thence he returned in six or seven 
months quite cured, went up to the University of Cambridge, 
where he went out in honours, and is now at the Bar. These 
attacks never came upon him whilst actually employed, but 
generally at church, in bed, or during quiet conversation ; 
they were often induced by anything that vexed or startled 
him. He has since told me that he might have resisted them, 
but that they came upon him with a sensation of pleasant 
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drowsiness that fascinated him. I may add that he suffers 
now at times from some defect in the circulation, which 
prevents great bodily exertion, and which produces pain in 
his heart and head ; in all other respects he is hale and 
hearty." 

Case II. — (Sensory Automatism.) Quoted by Sir Joseph 
Barnby, the well-known musician :— " November 1892, I was 
invited by Lord and Lady Radnor to the wedding of their 
daughter Lady Wilma Bouverie, which took place on August 
15, 1889. I was met at Salisbury by Lord and Lady Radnor 
and driven to Longford Castle. In the course of the drive. 
Lady Radnor said to me, ' We have a young lady staying 
with us in whom I think you will be much interested. She 
possesses the faculty of seeing visions, and is otherwise 
closely connected with the spiritual world. Only last night 
she was looking in her crystal and described a room which she 
saw therein as a kind of London dining-room. I may say 
that the room she described was not in London, but at L., 
and Miss A. particularly remarked that the floor was in large 
squares of black and white marble, as it is at L. With a little 
laugh Miss A. added — "And the family are evidently at prayers? 
the servants are kneeling at chairs round the room, and the 
prayers are being read by a tall and distinguished-looking 
gentleman with a very handsome long grey beard." With 
another little laugh she continued, " A lady just behind him 
rises from her knees and speaks to him. He puts her aside 
with a wave of the hand and continues his reading." Lady R. 
then said, ' From the description given I cannot help thinking 
that the two principal persons described are Lord and 
Lady L. ; but I shall ask them this evening, as they are 
coming by a later train.' The same evening after dinner I 
was talking to Lord L. when Lady R. came up to him and 
said, ' I want to ask you a question. I am afraid you will 
think it a very silly one, but in any case I hope you will not 
ask me why I have put the question ? ' To this Lord L. 
courteously assented. She then said, ' Were you at home last 
night?' He replied 'Yes.' She said, 'Were you having 
family prayers at such a time last evening ? ' With a slight 
look of surprise he replied, ' Yes, we were.' She then said, 
' During the course of the prayers did Lady L. rise from her 
knees and speak to you, and did you put her aside with a 
wave of the hand ? ' Much astonished, Lord L. answered, 
' Yes, that was so ; but may I inquire why you have asked 
that question ? ' to which Lady R. answered, ' You promised 
you wouldn't ask that.' " 
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Cases III and IV.— (Phantasms of the Dead.) This 
case III is of interest, since it is related by a cousin of my 
wife's (also well known to me), Mrs. Bishop (then Miss Bird), 
the well-known traveller. During her travels she had got to 
know, and established a great influence over, a half-caste 
Indian called " Mountain Jim." At their last parting he 
vowed that he would see her again when he died ; and in fact, 
some hours either before or after his death in Colorado, she, 
being in Switzerland, saw his phantasm and heard the words, 
" I have come, as I promised." 

Case IV is taken from the book " Phantasms of the 
Living," Vol. I. p. 586. I abridge it myself. It is an account 
supphed by Capt. G. E. Russell Colt, of Gartsherrie, 
Coatbridge, N. B.: — "I was at home for my holidays, and 
residing with my father and mother, at an old family place 
called Inveresk House, in Mid-Lothian. I had a very dear 
brother, Oliver, Lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He 
was about ig, and had at that time been some months before 
Sebastopol. I corresponded frequently, and once I said that 
if anything did happen to him he must let me know by 
appearing to me in my room. This letter he received as he 
was starting to receive the sacrament from a clergyman who 
has since related the fact to me. Having done this, he went 
to the entrenchments, and never returned, as in a few hours 
afterwards the storming of the Redan commenced. He, on 
the Captain of his company falling, led his men on. A bullet 
struck him on the right temple, and he fell (8th September, 
1855), where he was found in a sort of kneeling posture 
(being propped up by other dead bodies), thirty-six hours 
afterwards. That night I awoke suddenly and saw by my 
bedside my brother kneeling. I tried to speak, but could not. 
I sprang out of bed, saw that there was no moon, but it was 
very dark and raining hard. I turned, and still saw poor 
Oliver. I shut my eyes, walked through it, and reached the 
door of the room. As I turned the handle I looked once more 
back. The apparition turned round his head slowly, and I 
saw then for the first time a wound in the right temple with a 
red stream from it. His face was of a waxy pale tint. I shall 
never forget it. I left and went into a friend's room. I told 
others in the house, but when I told my father he ordered me 
not to repeat such nonsense, and especially not to let my 
mother know." On the Monday following he received a note 
from Sir A. Milne to say the Redan was stormed, but no 
particulars. A fortnight later full particulars came to hand, 
and months later a small prayer-book and the letter I had 
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written to him were returned to Inveresk, found in the inner 
breast-pocket of his tunic, which he wore at his death." 

Lastly, we have the unwritten, but none the less potent 
evidence — the Human Instinct, — not, surely, as the Essayist 
would like his opponents to say, " because everyone believes 
in it, therefore there is some truth in it," but rather the 
converse — because there is some truth in it, therefore most 
(or many) people believe in it. 

He brings forward as an analogous example that the 
former general belief in the flatness of the earth did not prove 
that the earth was really flat — thus confusing the material 
with the immaterial by ignoring the fact that the supposition 
of flatness was deduced from a mistaken visual impression, 
while the belief in a future life is the metaphysical outcome 
of an inherent instinct — an instinct as deeply rooted as that 
of self-preservation. It is this instinct which runs like a 
scarlet thread through all the sombre tapestry of earth's great 
human drama, from the day when the Spirit moved upon the 
face of the waters, and life was somewhere evolved beneath 
the misty pall which covered the chaos of primeval earth and 
water — through countless ages of struggle and defeat, of 
endeavour and victory, of retrogression and advance, until 
this last and latest day when man stands a triumph of 
intellectual and physical evolution ; yet, as his religious 
systems show, not ashamed to own his belief that human 
personality does persist beyond the grave, and that incidentally 
this instinct has given to him and his forbears nobler aims in 
life, and has perchance muffled the sound of many a passing 
bell. 

Much, indeed, there is, and must be, of error in the 
multifarious religions of the world ; but it is not to 
hypothetical "heavens" and "hells" (pace our unknown 
Irish dramatist), nor to gods many or few, that this instinct 
to which I refer applies; it is rather to the innate 
consciousness that the ego has in truth an extra-corporeal 
existence after the bodily functions have been for ever stilled 
by the hand of death. 

As our late Laureate has said : 

" My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore ; 
Else earth is darkness at the core. 
And dust and ashes all that is. 
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" What then were God to such as I ? 

'Twere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die; 

" 'Twere best at once to sink to peace, 

Like birds the charming serpent draws, 
To drop head-foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease." 

And now to conclude: — In our quest of the occult there 
must be many disappointments, deceptions, and delays, and 
it behoves us to realise the high possibilities that lie before us. 
As Myers has well expressed it — "All omens point towards 
the steady continuance of just such labour as has already 
taught us all we know. 

" Perhaps, indeed, in this complex of interpenetrating 
spirits, our own effort is no individual, no transitory thing. 

" That which lies at the root of each of us lies at the root 
of the Cosmos too. 

" Our struggle is the struggle of the Universe itself ; and 
the very Godhead finds fulfilment through our upward-striving 
souls." 



COLONIES AS A SOURCE OF STRENGTH OR 
WEAKNESS. 

October 14th, 1904. 



ESSAY 

By LiEUT.-CoL. Pennefather. 

THE proposer of the subject which has been allotted to 
me for this meeting is, I hope, present and prepared 
with a valuable contribution towards the discussion. For he 
has provided a theme which, when one comes to look into it^ 
demands the consideration of circumstances differing so widely 
that they can hardly be fully discussed within the limits 
allotted to any essay for this Society. 

The condition of the various dependencies of Great 
Britain and of other countries differ so widely that they 
cannot be considered under one head. 

To begin with, — what is a colony ? Well, according to- 
the English legal definition, the term " colony " includes 
every British possession except the Channel Islands, the Isle 
of Man, and India. To foreign nations all over-sea possessions 
are colonies : whether Siberia is a colony of Russia I am 
unable to say. 

There are colonies in every stage of existence and of 
development, and of every type : colonies proper — that is,, 
settlements with a permanently resident population of 
European descent, occupying the land and engaged in every 
kind of occupation, where the labour element is largely or 
mainly of European descent. There are plantations (to use 
the Elizabethan term) — that is, possessions such as British 
Guiana, the West Indian Islands, and Mauritius, in which 
the capital for enterprise is found by Europeans, but the 
workers are an inferior race, either native or imported. There 
are also colonies such as Singapore, which used to be termed 
factories, and are, as far as Europeans are concerned, merely 
trading establishments. 

To take another classification : there are self-governing 
colonies, some of which might almost be described as auxiliary 
states; there are colonies possessing representative institutions 
but not responsible government; there are Crown Colonies 
pure and simple ; and there are the territories governed by 
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Chartered Companies. It is obvious that the importance to 
the parent-country of dependencies differing so widely in 
nature and circumstances must also differ widely : in other 
words, the different classes of colonies cannot be grouped, 
together when we consider whether they contribute to the 
actual strength of the parent-country or the reverse ; and, if 
they do so contribute, in what respect and to what extent their 
contributions are valuable. 

The advantages which the colonies offer to the parent or 
governing country are : — 

I. Opportunities for commerce. 

II. Outlets for surplus population. 

III. Aid in military respects — which must be taken in 

its widest sense, including the value of colonies 
as coahng and provisioning stations and as centres 
for obtaining information, as well as concrete aid 
in the form of contributions of men or money. 

IV. Sources of food supply in time of war — an advantage 

which is of prime importance to ourselves and to 
no other nation. 

All colonies do not offer these advantages, nor do they 
offer them in the same degree : the latter depends to a great 
extent upon the age of each colony's existence : in their early 
stages the opportunities which they offer for commerce are 
small ; and, so far from being able to render military aid, they 
are unable to protect themselves in any considerable degree; 
but if situated in temperate climates they offer outlets for 
surplus population. At a later stage, when the colonists have 
increased considerabl}- in numbers, but have not taken to- 
manufacturing largely either for their own use or for export, 
the trade advantages and the power of self-defence are greater, 
whilst the field for immigration is still very considerable, and 
offers more inducements to the less adventurous spirits than 
the earlier stages do. As the population goes on increasing 
in numbers and wealth, manufactories and other industries 
spring up, diminishing to some extent the necessity for 
imports, but the general trade of the country with other 
countries increases, and the capacity for self-defence and for 
actual military aid to the parent-country increases with it. 

Colonies in tropical countries, on the other hand, whilst 
in their earliest stages they offer opportunities for ,the 
employment of capital either in industries or in commerce, 
are not suitable fields for European immigration ; cannot in 
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any stage of their existence defend themselves, and can only 
contribute in military respects either by pecuniary aid, or, if 
favourably situated, by affording coaling stations and centres 
where information can be gathered by means of the telegraph. 
In their early stages of existence, colonies of all nations 
require some pecuniary support from the parent-country: 
this condition is, in the case of colonies of other European 
nations, frequently of long duration ; in fact, there are not 
many such vi'hich are self-supporting: there are instances, 
however, such as the Congo State and some of the Portuguese 
African colonies, whose revenues are in various degrees 
diverted from themselves. Many colonies of foreign powers, 
however, contribute indirectly to the wealth of the 
parent-country by means of the imposition of a fiscal system 
•of rigid protection. Others, such as the French colonies of 
Madagascar and Reunion, offer strategical bases which would 
be most important in certain eventualities. 

Owing to the jealousy with which the great powers of 
Europe view any territorial expansion on the part of any one 
of them, the colonies of the weaker powers, such as Holland 
and Portugal, .receive an indirect general protection, without 
which their defence could only be provided for at an expense 
ruinous to the parent-country and to themselves, and in this 
somewhat anomalous way the possession of colonies is a 
source of strength. If Holland had no colonies her 
absorption by Germany would not possess the vital interest 
for Great Britain which it does at present. 

Of all the nations which have attempted colonisation, 
■Germany is probably the only one which has so far reaped no 
advantage from her foreign ^ possessions. JBut in no case 
(I am omitting the case of Great Britain from present 
consideration) have the colonies added to the military strength 
■of the parent-country except by way of increased wealth, 
which has in more cases than one brought with it an increase 
in luxury, and a corresponding decline in energy. Nor have 
the colonies been of vital importance to the parent-country's 
existence. The treasures extorted by Spain from her American 
possessions were greater than those obtained by any other 
nation, and, naturally, added immensely to the importance of 
her position in Europe ; but they were not essential to her 
existence : she was one of the great powers in her day before 
the existence of her great colonial empire, and she might 
under not impossible conditions become so again. In recent 
years Cuba and the Philippines contributed materially to her 
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revenue. At the same time they were strategically the most 
vulnerable points of her empire, and so far were a source of 
weakness. Being commercially valuable to America, they 
were seized by the latter when the execrable government of 
the Spaniards had roused the altruistic and egotistic instincts- 
of the Americans. As colonies of Spain they were a potential 
source of strength, but actually a source of weakness : since 
Spain has lost them she does not appear to be materially 
affected by the loss, further than the financial stress brought 
on by the war. 

Hitherto I have omitted from consideration the case of 
Great Britain and her colonies, because it stands so entirely 
apart from all others ; but no doubt this part of the general 
question was uppermost in the minds of those who fixed on 
this subject for an essay. 

As far as the initial steps in the foundation of Great 
Britain's colonies are concerned, they do not differ very 
materially from those taken by other nations: the great 
difference lies in the fact that our most important dependencies, 
are situated in temperate climates, and are colonies in the 
truest sense of the word — places where people of our own 
race have made their permanent homes. And in regard to 
our colonies in tropical climates, they differ from those of 
most other nations in their greater material prosperity and 
the greater liberality of their forms of government; whilst 
the position of Great Britain in relation to her colonies, 
differs entirely from that of other countries, inasmuch as 
without them she would be of little, if of any, more importance 
than Belgium. 

But whilst our colonies are to all appearance a source of 
strength to us in every respect in time of peace, this is more in 
appearance than in reality ; whilst in time of war, although 
we could hardly exist without them, our weakness would be 
in proportion to the number of points which we should have 
to defend, and their distance from Great Britain and from 
each other. Bad as this state of things is, it is by no means 
irremediable. The means of remedy has long ago been 
pointed out, and we are making some progress towards 
availing ourselves of it. Sea-power lies at the root of the 
matter : our sea-power is largely dependent on the existence 
of our colonies ; that our colonies remain as such is dependent 
upon our sea-power. There are, no doubt, centrifugal forces 
at work in our empire, as well as centripetal forces, and the 
former are more active in the colonies of the temperate zones 
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than in those in the Tropics. For in the latter, though the 
Enghsh population is at least permanent in numbers, it is not 
as regards individuals permanently domiciled there, and the 
current of thought and feeling is therefore directly and deeply 
influenced by that of Great Britain. Moreover the dependence 
■on the parent-country for protection from every kind of 
danger is so absolute that any serious estrangement is not to 
be thought of. But in great colonies in temperate climates 
the difference of conditions produces materially different 
results. Flere the natural self-reliance and independence of 
character which are indispensable to a man who has to make 
his way in a country where inherited wealth is a rarity, and 
there are consequently few who can afford to employ much 
labour, produce an impatience of external control in any shape 
and a feeling of self-sufficiency which throws great difficulties 
in the way of anything like guidance or advice. 

The first settlers from the parent-country bring with them 
in most cases a deep-rooted sense of loyalty, which is not 
lessened by the thought of remoteness ; and this to a great 
■extent does for the uneducated what a knowledge of history 
and the political conditions of their own 'time does for the 
more fortunate. But the succeeding generation of colonists, 
brought up to rely on themselves, and without anything 
but the rudiments of a narrow education, is incapable of 
appreciating matters which are not in close relation with its 
immediate surroundings. To such men Great Britain and 
the British Empire are only names, and the only matters 
worth consideration to them are what they conceive to be the 
interests of the colony : that is, their own immediate interests. 
Later on, eyen when a generation which has had better 
educational opportunities has arrived at maturity, the want 
of any tie between the passing generation and the country of 
their forefathers goes far to counteract the interest which 
■education might have aroused in the history and present 
circumstances of the parent-country. 

Then again, the European population of a colony is 
•seldom homogeneous: there is, one may say, always a 
considerable proportion of non-British settlers, who, though 
perhaps patriotic enough in their attachment to the colony, 
have rarely any interest in or affection for the country which 
is most interested in the fortunes of the land of their choice, 
and may even cherish in their inmost hearts a vague wish that 
some day they may become independent of Great Britain, or 
•even perhaps a part of some other empire. 
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Were it not for the facilities of rapid and easy 
intercommunication which modern science has provided, no 
doubt these centrifugal forces would be much more dangerous 
to our empire as a whole than they actually are. Frequent 
visits of colonists to England and other countries, and of 
English travellers to our colonies, do much to counteract the 
narrowness of view to which an isolated position gives rise : 
the sight of the maritime trade of all nations, and especially 
of England, at such great junctions of lines of commerce as 
the Suez Canal, Singapore, and Hongkong must arouse in the 
most casual observer a more than passing interest in the 
importance of British shipping to all outlying parts of her 
empire, as well as a recognition of the immense efforts which 
are required to guard it and the keen competition to which it 
is subjected. 

Unmixed as are the advantages which Great Britain reaps 
from her colonies and other dependencies in time of peace, 
and great as they will be in time of war, we shall find that in 
one important respect, that of defence, it would be only fair 
that the colonies, especially the self-governing ones, should 
bear a very much greater share of the burden than they do 
at present. Supposing that we were soon to be involved in a 
war, in what way could the colonies contribute actively to the 
defence of any part of the empire that might be most exposed 
to attack ? They might send men, a few of whom would be 
ready armed and equipped. But what avail would the men 
be if the enemy held the sea routes, and the transports could 
not get to their destination ? They might send pecuniary 
contributions in aid, but such contributions would not be of 
any very great assistance during the continuance^ of the war. 
For, in order to have the power to defend our colonies, we 
must be supreme at sea, and ships, trained men, and modern 
weapons cannot be produced at short notice, and therefore the 
whole expense, both in men, money, and material, must be 
provided beforehand. And what do our colonies contribute 
to our navy in any way ? Canada contributes absolutely 
nothing; the total money contribution of all the other 
colonies in the last financial year amounted to £284,000 : the 
colony which contributed the most in proportion to total 
public expenditure was Tasmania, with a contribution 
amounting to one per cent, of her total expenditure : the 
average for the whole of the contributing colonies was .45 per 
cent, of total expenditure. The total expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for the same period was £130,000,000 
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sterling, of which over ;;f3i, 000,000 were spent on the navy. 
Australia, it is true, maintains a few coast-defence ships, but 
the latest examples of naval warfare show how utterly such 
vessels are at the mercy of a mobile and daring enemy. So- 
that, practically, England is paying the whole insurance 
against war risks for the colonies and their trade, as well as 
for herself. 

If we take each of our self-governing colonies separately,, 
we shall see how absolutely defenceless they are without the 
British navy, and that, except in the case of South Africa, the 
loss of any one of the groups would not strategically affect the 
defensive power of the others. We may also glance at their 
strategical relations with our colonies of other types, to show 
the great importance of an inclusive scheme of defence 
Speaking broadly it may be said that the interest of our three 
great groups of colonies — the American, the South African, 
and the Australian — in each other lies mainly through the 
mother-country: each of these colonies is one of the sticks, 
composing the faggot ; England is the cord which binds them- 
together. 

The importance of Canada in the general scheme of 
defence lies in her food-producing capabilities, her comparative 
nearness to England, and the difficulty of interrupting sea 
communication between the two : points in which lie all her 
present importance to other colonies, as making her a source 
of strength to England. Australia is in a way important to 
South Africa in the same respects, but not to the same extent ; 
whilst South Africa is important to Australia, as commanding 
the most secure sea route from England; and also to India 
and our Eastern colonies, for the same reason. Were we 
to lose the Cape, India would be almost untenable ; and 
if India were lost, all our other possessions on the shores of 
the Indian Ocean would go with her ; and so, probably, would 
our colonies in the farther East; Aden, India, Ceylon, and 
the Straits Settlements are all of them important places in 
connection with the defence of South Africa and of Australia,, 
as coaling, provisioning, and intelligence stations for our fleet. 

To return for a moment to the capabilities which Canada 
especially has to contribute materially to a general defence 
scheme. I do not mean pecuniarily, though of course she 
might do that, but she can do better. Her coasts and the 
adjacent islands are the abode of a hardy seafaring population 
— the very best material for the personnel of the navy. And 
the advantages to be gained by the inclusion of a considerable 
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proportion of this population in the manning of our navy 
would not end with the contribution of visible and material 
strength. It is only reasonable to suppose that the 
comradeship of such men with our own sailors would produce 
a community of sentiment similar to that which the last 
South African war evolved between our soldiers and the 
colonial troops, which Kipling has, in his own graphic way, 
put upon record. Later on, it may be expected that similar 
aid would be rendered, though perhaps in lesser degree, by 
the Australasian and South African colonies. All this, 
however, can only come to pass with the free-will of our 
colonies, and there are many questions connected with it 
which present very great difficulties. The root of the whole 
matter, as regards the strength and support to be rendered 
by the colonies, is contained in the term " Imperial 
Federation." This has been the great object of our greatest 
men whose attention has been much given to the colonies — 
an object worthy indeed of the most strenuous efforts. The 
time is past when Great Britain could serve as the sword and 
shield of her colonies ; the time has come when all must arm 
for mutual defence. 

The great obstacle in the way of accomplishment of 
Imperial Federation lies in the difficulty of devising some 
form of Parliament or Council of the Empire which should 
deal with all matters of imperial interest ; and there are less 
difficult questions, such as the control of relations with 
foreign powers, which must be dealt with. But, in view of 
the paramount importance of securing combined action of all 
parts of our empire, some workable solution of these questions 
can surely be found. The federation of the North American 
colonies and of Australia were important steps towards the 
realisation of the greater scheme. Our day is a day of great 
combinations : collective and organised effort is recognised 
everywhere as more efficient for great ends than individual 
enterprise can ever be. Let us hope that a fuller recognition 
of this principle may lead before long to such a scheme of 
Imperial Federation as shall make every part of our empire a 
source of strength to every other part. 
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ESSAY 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

IN accordance with our custom in these essays, I will 
commence my remarks with a definition ; and this is one 
of importance, because the word crime is so laxly used by 
many people that it is often employed to mean any distinctly 
wrong action of any kind. I do not, of course, use the word 
in the strict legal sense, because that is quite an artificial one ; 
nor, again, in a popular slang sense, as for instance, as Kipling 
does when he talks of " the crimes of Clapham chaste in 
Mandalay," where he means vices. I define crime as a 
wilful injury done to any person. This, of course, excludes 
a certain number of offences legally classed as crimes, such 
as suicide and sexual aberrations, which are better classified 
as vices or mental abnormalities. Cruelty to animals, it may 
be said, is not covered by this definition, but it may in some 
cases be due to mental disease or abnormality, or due to 
carelessness or greed, or, under the name of sport, may not 
be classified as wrong at all. I exclude from consideration 
vices, which may be defined as wrongs done by a person to 
himself ; and sins, offences against a. deity ; and only deal 
with crime as I have defined it. 

Crimes as thus defined are considered crimes by all races 
of men, and are intrinsically the same, though they vary in 
form under different states of civilization. There are 
practically only two classes of crime — offences against the 
person, or offences against the property of a person. 
Civilization has neither taken away nor added to these two 
classes, but has produced a great variety of ways in which 
these crimes can be committed, and has often tacitly allowed 
some crimes to be condoned under the excuse of custom. 

It is natural, in studying the evolution of crime, to begin 
at the beginning, and to inquire if we can find anything that 
could be classed as crime among animals — that is to say, if 
animals ever commit crimes against each other. In unsocial 
animals it is clear that we can hardly say that crime as 
defined could exist. Each animal is independent of the 
other, and in the struggle for existence the robbing and 
killing of each other is the rule. 
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" The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can," 

is an essential of the struggle for existence. When, however, 
this principle is put into practice among members of a 
society, we have what is called crime. Among ordinary 
animals, therefore, crime cannot be said to exist, unless we 
■count the struggle for existence as one series of crimes. It is 
when the society has been formed that crime within that 
society can be said first to exist definitely. In societies of 
animals, therefore, crime could exist, but our observations 
(practically confined to animals kept in cages or domesticated) 
■are insufficient to supply any data on this question. 

In cases of the higher animals which live in societies, likq 
some monkeys, and in highly domesticated animals, like dogs, 
wilful and unnecessary injuries are caused by one' to another 
which can only be classed as crimes. These generally take 
the form of murderous attacks upon each other, which acts of 
violence in some cases are undoubtedly maniacal, while in 
others they are due to a feeling of revenge; more rarely due 
to simple greed. Nocturnal maniacal attacks are not rare 
■among monkeys, and I only mention them as a parallel to a 
very common form of murder well known in criminology, 
where a man violently attacks members of his family in the 
■early hours of the morning (before daylight) for no reason that 
can be understood. 

Nearly all the higher classes of animals, which are social, 
have a code of morals or customs of their own, which are 
rarely transgressed. Thus a male dog does not bite a female, 
even if she snaps at him. Among a number of dogs, if a bit 
of food is thrown, whoever takes it in his mouth first is 
the owner, and, even if he is the smallest dog, no other dog 
will try to rob him of it. If one dog challenges another and 
the challenged one refuses to fight, the challenger does not 
attack him. A big dog does not challenge a smaller one. 
These laws are, however, occasionally broken by low-class 
dogs, and also, rarely, by dogs of a better class ; but they are 
always very ashamed of the wrong they have done afterwards. 
Dogs, however, are highly civilized animals, and have, with 
their civilization, developed a sense of crime apparently not 
possessed by other animals. 

To consider the evolution of crime in man, we must 

glance at the evolution of society. Originally, no doubt, the 

Jamily was the first phase of society in man. Each family was 
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independent of the others, and crime existed only in the family- 
circle. To attack another family or member of another family 
would be considered the right thing to do, but for one member 
of a family to rob another would be considered criminal 
and punished. This state of affairs . was modified by the 
formation of the tribe, and later by the combination of tribes 
into nations. The rule that what would be a crime if 
committed by one member of the social unit against another, 
but not if committed by a member of one social unit against 
a member of another, runs through the whole series even to 
the present day; but though in the higher civilization of 
Europe we have got beyond the stage of tribe against tribe, 
this still persists in many of the lower races, and the existence 
of war at the present day among civilized races reminds 
us that we have not quite got far enough on in civilization to 
abolish the feeling that what is a crime in the social unit is not 
criminal against another unit. Still each year tends to the 
abolition of the greatest crime of all, war between nations — 
the greatest crime, because it contains all forms of crime. 

The whole rationale of civilization is to reduce the 
severest features of the struggle for existence. This struggle- 
must always exist in some form, but it can be modified by 
society, so that the struggle is not carried on by man against 
man, and that the weaker people may find the physical 
discomforts less severe. The criminal is one who attempts 
to reverse this, and to increase the physical terrors of the- 
struggle. Now, it must be pointed out that whereas in early 
days of civilization there was probably a certain amount of 
reason for conducting the struggle by violent methods, there 
is very rarely any such reason for so conducting it at the 
present day. Occasionally we hear of a starving and 
desperate man Stealing a loaf, but, in all civilized countries at 
least, every man has a fair chance of getting the necessities of 
life by fair means — that is to say, without inflicting injury on 
another by so doing — and the greater number of crimes are 
due to greed. 

As has been stated, crime, though always essentially the 
same throughout the history of the human race, has been 
modified considerably in detail and form with the growth of 
civilization. In some cases the growth of a custom' has 
converted an act harmless in other societies into an injury to 
someone, and so a crime. Thus, in races where the chastity 
of a girl before marriage is not valued, seduction is no crime, 
'for it injures no one; but where custom has made the 
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property of chastity a valuable asset to the parents, or to the 
:girl herself, seduction is a crime of a fraudulent nature. 

To begin the examination of the modification of crimes 
due to civilization, we can commence with murder. In early 
stages of civilization murder was generally committed for 
the sake of greed, — which is a common cause still, — or for 
revenge, which is nowadays quite rare, except in countries 
w^here law is badly administered or corrupt. Rawdon Crawley 
wished to shoot Lord Steyne after his ill-behaviour with 
Becky in the beginning of the last century ; nowadays he would 
have brought the two parties into the Divorce Court, and 
so had his revenge. A frequent incentive to murder, in 
■countries where divorce is difficult, is matrimonial unsuitability. 
In races in which divorce is merely the dissolution of a 
■contract, as among the Malays, there is ho need for a woman 
to poison her husband to marry someone else ; while in 
European society an unsuitable marriage — perhaps due to 
compulsion on the part of the parents, or due. to a 
misunderstanding — can only be dissolved by death. Here a 
high form of civilization, in order to prevent inconveniences 
from too easy a dissolution of marriage, opens the door to a 
very serious form of crime. 

Infanticide is a crime which has undergone several 
modifications during the development of civilization. Common 
in races where the struggle for existence made it impossible 
to bring up all the children, it seems to have got scarcer in 
more civilized and thriving races, increasing again with 
overcrowding in towns, and especially on the invention of 
insurance of children. The disgrace due to the production of 
illegitimate children is another source of infanticide derived 
from a high state of civilization, and does not occur where no 
stigma attaches to unchastity of the unmarried girl. 

Murders due to sexual mania, or jealousy, seem to have 
increased very largely in higher forms of civilization : indeed 
this cause of murder, due largely to the obstacles to early 
marriage in a luxurious civilization, and murders due "to 
drunken ferocity form the greater part of the crime in modern 
civilization. 

On the other hand, civilization has abolished religious 
and political murders,— though these originated in a low 
class of civilization,— and has almost prevented murders for 
revenue, and to a large extent murder for greed. 
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Capital punishment, combined with a greater sense of the 
value of human life, due to the luxury of social life in civilized 
countries, has been an important factor is reducing bloodshed. 
In Brazil, where there is no capital punishment, and the law 
and government are thoroughly corrupt, murder is extremely 
common. The low-class Brazilian does not value his own 
life very highly, and any one else's at even a lower figure. 
He seems to retain traces of the old pugnacious savage's ideas 
that it was disgraceful to die in a bed. A more luxurious and 
comfortable life of a higher civilization has eradicated this 
low appreciation of human life, and enforced a higher respect 
for the lives of others by destroying the life of those who did 
not value it. 

War, or murder on a large scale, has usually been the 
outcome of greed of the nation that really commences it, and 
the onus of the crime lies mainly with those who incite the 
rest of their nation to an attack on another one, but it is also 
supported b}' the recrudescence of savage ferocit}- which has 
almost disappeared from the surface in ordinary civilized 
society, but of which traces seem to be inherited by the males 
of almost every race. In former days this seems to have 
been the prevailing motive of wars nominally religious or 
political. The Napoleonic wars were of this class. Napoleon 
himself seems to have been totally unable to produce any 
reason for his wars which could commend itself to any 
rational human being. All crimes committed on a large 
enough scale, and involving a large number of people, are 
condoned and excused ; which is probably why war has 
persisted so long ; but improvements in the art of war have 
made it so expensive, and the civilized races have, as before 
said, so much increased the value they attach to human life 
and comfort, that it seems that ere long real steps may be 
taken to abolish this absurd monstrosity. 

Offence against property — or, as one may call it for 
short, robbery — ^is as old a form of crime as murder, but it has 
altered in form with the development of civilization. Robbery 
by force still persists, especially in the lower classes of 
civilized races and in uncivilized races, but the police system 
in all civilized races has made it so much more difHcult that it 
has been largely replaced by a series of elaborate kinds 
of fraud, to which the complicated social life of the present 
day lends much assistance. Forgery, impostures, bogus 
companies, adulteration, corners in food 6r other necessaries. 
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corruption, and many other forms of robbery have been 
produced by increased civilization. In .savage life a man 
could only rob his fellows when he was stronger than they, or 
could raise a following stronger than the defrauded party 
could. A weak man could not rob a stronger one. As 
civilization progressed, however, the weak man could defraud 
a stronger man, and skill in robbery would develop with 
development of intelligence. Later, when laws came into 
being, the art of fraud would be elaborated to avoid the 
retaliation of the laws, a.ud pari passu the laws would be altered 
and improved to prevent fraud. This series of modifications 
naturally brings with it modifications of the crime, but does 
not effectually prevent it. Crimes like highway rolabery and 
piracy are things of the past. The knight of the road is 
replaced by the bogus-company-promoter, who robs his 
victims without seeing them, and when caught, if punished at 
all, is let off in a much easier way than Jack Sheppard was. 
The pirate nowadays heavily insures a rotten ship and sends 
it to be wrecked on some far-away coast. 

In all early codes of laws the crime of adultery was 
classed as heinous as that of stealing or killing ; in modern 
times it is not considered a crime at all. The reason for this 
curious change of sentiment seems to be that in primitive 
states of civilization woman was considered merely as a 
valuable asset, and whoever seduced her from her allegiance 
thereby committed the worst possible kind of robbery. 
Though still considered a wrong, it is practically reduced to a 
civil offence, like running up a debt which the debtor can't or 
won't pay, and which can be settled by paying the money. 
Possibly this is due to the change in the position of the 
woman, who is now freer than she formerly was, and so 
is more liable to commit the offence of her own will. At one 
time it was classed as petty treason ; and treason was then, 
and till quite lately, properly considered a great crime. But 
treason against the State became so scarce and feeble, that no 
one now seems to understand how serious a crime it is. 

Crime of all kinds increases with the crowding of people 
together, as any crime-atlas shows ; and this crowding is 
a comparatively modern phkse of social life. To a certain 
extent this fact is, I think, due to the unhealthiness of life in 
crowded cities, as crime is certainly often hereditary, and the 
children of drunkards and prostitutes, commonest at least in 
crowded towns, form generations of chronic criminals. As 
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the population continues to grow and become more and more 
dense, we may expect crime to increase. But, as a set-ofF 
against this, of late years the subject of criminology, has 
occupied the attention of many people, and the results of 
their researches will probably enable us to reduce crime to 
a minimum, both in quantity and quality. 

In conclusion, to recapitulate shortly the arguments 
adduced : crime is a part of the struggle for existence, which 
has persisted long after it was a necessary of existence ; that 
in fundamentals it has not altered, though it has done so 
greatly in details, some forms having developed through 
pivilization, while others have disappeared. 



REASON IN ANIMALS. 

December 8th, 1905. 



ESSAY 

By Henry N. Ridley, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

FIFTY years ago it was a generally accepted belief that 
one of the great distinctions between man and animals 
— or, as they were contemptuously called, the brute-creation 
— was that man possessed reason, and animals only instinct. 
If an animal was known to do anything that appeared to be 
the outcome of a train of thought, it ^vas due to instinct only ; 
but if a man did it, it showed his powers of reasoning. This 
class of childish attempt to elevate the human race to a 
pinnacle of supferiority by depreciating the mental capabilities 
•of the other animals has now, however, nearly disappeared 
before the light which naturalists have thrown on the relations 
of man and the other animals. 

" The only doctrine on the subject of instinct," says 
Kirby in his Entomology, 1813, " requiring anything like a 
formal refutation is that which, contending for the identity of 
this faculty with reason in man, maintains that all actions of 
animals, however complicated, are, like those of the human 
race, the result of observation, invention, and experience." 
However, some observations on the habits of insects puzzle 
him as not being consonant with his ideas of instinct, and he 
appears to think it not impossible that they may possess a 
certain amount of reason. 

The only way of studying the powers of reason in animals 
is by their actions, especially under exceptional circumstances, 
and of late years great quantities of anecdotes of the behaviour 
•of animals, but chiefly of the domesticated ones, have been 
published, showing that their reasoning powers have been 
much underrated. 

Little as we know of the working of the brain, it would 
certainly seem extraordinary if the elaborate structure of 
that of the highest mammals could perform no more elaborate 
functions than the simpler and smaller brain of the reptile. 

The lowest class of actions performed by living animals 
are the automatic ones, such as the beating of the heart ; and 
but httle advanced are the reflex actions, due to some external 
influence, such as the rapid closing of the eyes when 
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threatened by the sudden approach of an object. These 
classes of actions are apparently all that are possessed by the 
lowest organisms, which have but an embryonic nervous 
system ; and they may be classed as vital actions. With a 
greater elaboration of the nervous system we find another 
class of actions — the instinctive actions. These actions are 
such as are performed without the intervention of any train 
of thought, and without the animal knowing why it performs, 
them. 

Instinctive actions are common to all the higher classes 
of animals, including the highest, and are often inherited. 
Thus a caterpillar, when it has reached a certain stage of its. 
development, wanders away from its food-plant to a suitable 
locality and spins a cocoon in such a way as to protect itself 
from any enemies. The moth, when fertilized, lays its eggs 
on a plant of a particular kind suite^ for the food of the 
caterpillar, and if it cannot find the exact plant on which 
the larva habitually feeds, it lays its eggs on the leaves 
of a closely allied species of plant which the caterpillar 
can eat. 

In such cases the animals can have had no possible 
experience of what is the correct action to take, nor have they 
in most cases examples before their eyes to imitate. The 
Coffee-hawk-moth caterpillar naturally feeds on the leaves of 
a Gardenia bush, but on the coffee estates the moth 
deposited its eggs on the coffee leaves, and the caterpillars ate 
them. Now, we cannot conceive that the moth knew that 
the exotic coffee bush belonged to the same natural order as 
the Gardenia, and would do as well for the j'oung ones it 
never saw or knew anything about. It is probable that some 
stimulus which we do not understand the force of, such as the 
scent of the coffee flowers or the appearance of the leaves, 
urged the moth to neglect its ancestral plant and deposit its 
eggs on a plant quite unknown to it. But there is this to b& 
said. In all cases of this nature, the attack of a caterpillar 
on a newly-introduced plant commences in this way. The- 
ordinary food having run short, the caterpillars wander to the 
nearest bushes and seek for something they can eat. After 
trials they find perhaps one suitable. The moths that are 
hatched from them then deposit the eggs on this second 
plant, and in a very short time generations spring up who 
have regularly been fed when young on the exotic plant, and 
who, therefore, alwaj's deposit their eggs on the leaves of it. 

These phenomena distinctly show that instinctive actions 
are regularly inherited. Many actions of this class appear 
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so intelligent that we, not .being in the position of the animal 
which performs them, and not knowing the origin of them,, 
are apt to think that they are due to an elaborate reasoning 
power. 

Inherited instincts constantly appear in man, and 
especially (naturally) in those whose reasoning powers are 
of a somewhat inferior nature. The terror of snakes, the 
tendency to climb in children, are examples of inherited 
instincts, mostly now meaningless. 

Many actions, and perhaps most of those which we 
perform, are due to instinct based upon education, or, as we 
commonly call it, force of habit. An action is performed 
first from a reasoned-out train of thought, or from its being 
taught by some other person; on the occurrence of similar 
conditions it is done unconsciously, or without any reasoning 
coming into play. We learn to swim by applying our minds- 
to balancing ourselves in the water and moving our legs 
regularly, but when we have learnt the art we swim 
instinctively. A swimmer suddenly falling into the water 
begins to strike out and swims without any application of any 
reasoning power. We learn to spell and write with the aid of 
a great amount of reasoning power, but no One uses this 
reasoning power in writing a letter. His brain is occupied 
with the subject-matter, not with the formation of letters and 
their correct order. So mechanical is this work that I find 
often that if in writing, say, the word " elder " I make the e- 
like an I, my pen goes on naturally at once to the d. Animals 
perform most of their actions from force of habit, and the 
life-work of a large proportion of the human race is entirely 
effected by this instinctive carrying-out of education obtained 
in years long gone by. 

What, then, constitutes reason ? It is a combination of 
physiological processes, in which the most important parts 
are played by experience or memory and observation, together 
with imagination. A deduction formed from memory and 
observation is an act of reasoning. 

When I put on my hat, the dog jumps up ready for a 
walk ; but if he hears the footsteps of the horse, he goes back 
and lies down, as I am not going to walk with him. Here 
he observes the sound of the carriage, and remembers that I 
do not take him out when it comes round. He reasons, 
therefore, that in this case he must stay at home. This is the 
simplest form of reasoning, and similar forms have been stated 
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to have occurred among many of the invertebrates, such as 
ants and bees. In many of the alleged reasoning acts of 
these insects, however, the inference is very doubtful, and the 
apparent stupidity of these insects under abnormal conditions, 
"when a very little reasoning power would have helped them 
to get out of a difficulty, seems to show that while their 
instincts are well developed, and they certainly possess a 
certain power of memory and also of observation, they do not 
appear able to make any deduction from the two. An ant 
wandering about comes across some crumbs on the ground. 
Seizing one, it carries it off to its nest. On the way it comes 
to a tuft of grass; through this it laboriously drags its 
burden, though the surrounding ground is quite clear. 
Returning from the nest, although it has run past the grass, 
it seems not to have noticed there is an easier way to the 
nest, and when it takes the next crumb, again it stumbles into 
the grass and undergoes an unnecessary amount of labour. 
It remembers the existence of the food, and probably the lie 
of the country, but cannot deduce from its memory and 
observation that it can get from the food to its nest more 
■easily. 

In other cases, however, it appears that distinct reasoning 
actions are performed by these insects. Thus Belt mentions 
a case of ants which made a nest near a tram-line, and in 
•crossing the line large numbers were crushed by the trams. 
After some time they tunnelled under the rails. But one day 
Belt stopped the tunnel up, and though great numbers were 
thus cut off from the nest, and the trams were not running, 
they would not cross the line, but tunnelled again beneath. 
Of course here it was possible that some ants accidentally 
passed beneath the line, and then their action was imitated 
by others, and that when they had got accustomed to 
"tunnelling at that point, their instinct or force of habit 
induced them to go on doing it. 

There seem to be, however, very few, if any, recorded 
examples of anything like reasoning action in any of the 
solitary insects, who cannot derive any assistance either from 
communication from others or from imitation of a successful 
accident, both of which play important parts in the highly 
•developed instincts of the social insects. 

The wonderful cases of mimicry we can see here so 
abundantly, where insects imitate leaves, sticks, snakes, are 
influenced almost entirely by instinct. It does not seem at 
all probable that reason plays any part in inducing the 
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animal to remain motionless so as not to be detected. One 
of the most unreasoning groups of animals I know is that of 
the snakes. If alarmed, the first idea of a harmless or even 
poisonous snake is to rush into a dark spot to escape. So 
influenced by instinct are they, that I have vexed a small 
snake on an open path by stirring it with a stick, with the 
result that it fled for refuge several times beneath my foot, 
the only dark spot it could see. If a snake, while crossing 
an open spot, sees an enemy approach, it makes for the cover 
of the bushes, but if it cannot escape, it often remains 
perfectly motionless, so that it may easily be mistaken for 
a piece of stick. This in small snakes is so effective that 
I have seen my dogs jump over one not noticing it, whereas, 
had it moved in the slightest, they would have killed it 
at once. 

It might be assumed that the snake reasoned that, as it 
had no time to escape, it might escape by passing for a piece 
of stick ; but this would be to assume that the snake 
recognised its own resemblance to a stick, and that the enemy 
would identify it only by sight. It is impossible to see how a 
snake could judge of its own appearance, and we are,, 
therefore, safe in concluding, I think, that originally the snake 
remained quiet when alarmed through fright, and as snakes 
that behaved thus would escape enemies, by natural 
elimination of those that attempted to escape and were seen 
and caught, the habit would remain as a hereditary instinct. 

It is not rare to find cases in which an action performed 
by instinct can never have been evoked before during the 
animal's life, nor, as far as could be judged, in that of any of 
its immediate ancestry. A terrier who was never averse to 
attacking harmless snakes, but avoided venomous ones, ran 
one day suddenly into the bushes at a small brown snake, 
and came away again very quickly. On going to see the 
cause, I found a small brown snake rattling its tail briskly 
on the leaves. It proved to be an uncommon snake of a 
poisonous group. The habit of many poisonous snakes of 
beating the tail rapidly on the ground, as a warning that it 
is venomous, is met with in all parts of the world. Only 
one other poisonous snake in this region does this, and this 
the dog could never have met with. He had never been hurt 
by any poisonous snake, yet when the httle Brown Callophis 
gave its danger signal, he knew at once what it meant and 
came away. Similarly, a terrier, who always killed the large 
house spiders in the bath-room, ran towards a spider he saw 
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motionless on the ground, and came away at once. On going 
to see why he did not kill it, I found it to be' a small specimen 
of one of the vicious Tarantula group, which can give a 
poisonous bite. In this case the dog may have been deterred 
by some odour which the animal emitted, but which I could 
not detect. 

I have dwelt on this question of instinct at some length, 
because in many cases reported of animals performing 
remarkable actions it is clear that the observer did not allow 
for the instinctiveness of actions, the origin of which he did 
not understand. 

In the higher classes of animals, the unsocial ones miss 
very much by want of experience derived from others. In 
the fish and reptiles, it does not appear that the parents 
teach the young anything ; all their knowledge is derived 
from hereditary instinct, and any experience that they can 
pick up during their often short lives. Memory, at least to a 
certain extent, they have, but in most the power of observation 
is small, owing to their circumstances. It is not wonderful 
that they possess but little reasoning power, if any. With 
birds, however, it is different. As the young in these anc;! 
higher animals require to be supported by the parents, they 
start off in life, not only with hereditary instinct, but with a 
considerable amount of experience communicated by the 
parents. Memory and observation are well developed, and it 
is on the rapidity of memory and the constancy of observation 
that reasoning powers mainly depend. 

Memory. — How memory is effected we have no means of 
knowing. It is practically the record of observation in the 
brain, which record can be called on to reproduce the 
observation mentally at any time. It is unnecessary to point 
out that impressions or observations, merely communicated 
by the voice or by signs, can be equally well recorded, and 
Tcan be reproduced later. 

Imagination, or forming an independent picture in the 
mind by selecting and putting together memories of different 
impressions, undoubtedly occurs to a certain extent among 
the higher animals, but we have very little means of proving 
it. Dreaming among animals seems to be an instance of it, 
but of this we cannot be certain, and we hardly know how far 
animals do dream. The dog hunts in dreams, as all know. 
His hunts are probably reminiscences, memories of previous 
hunts. But I have known puppies, which had never hunted 
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or seen anything to hunt, giving tongue, with their little legs 
kicking, in the imaginary chase, of which they could have no 
memories. These cases are undoubtedly inherited memories, 
■derived from the mother, and can only be explained as due to 
inherited instinct. A dog when dreaming is not fully asleep ; 
its eyes are partly open, but the eyeball is turned in as in 
sleep. Hunting is the chief form of dreams, at least that we 
■can detect, but for some time after a severe fight, in which my 
■dog got much knocked about, he fought his battle o'er again 
in dreams, as could be told from his language. 

Nearly all the higher animals can communicate with each 
•other by signs or language, but it is only among more or less 
social animals that this power is highly developed. The 
.greatest number of stories of animal reasoning are naturally 
those of the domesticated animals, and especially the dog. 
It must be remembered that the domestic dogs are really 
cultivated products. The intelligence of the wild dogs is by 
no means of as high an order. The greater number of 
the ancestors of the common dogs of civilisation were social 
animals, such as the wolves and jackals, which, hunting 
in packs, are accustomed to recognise signs made by each 
other. Cats, on the other hand, which are unsocial in a wild 
state, are, though almost if not equally long cultivated by 
man, decidedly inferior in powers of observing signs, and 
•consequently learn less easily. 

The language of signs is the first learnt by animals, and 
they are chiefly imitations of what it is desired to express. 
Many years ago, near Bournemouth, I was watching the gulls 
flighting homewards in the evening to the Isle of Wight. It 
was the habit of trippers to lie in wait for them under the 
sandbanks and shoot at them. The gulls flew in small flocks, 
and when one spied anyone lying beneath a sandbank, it 
would tumble in the air as if it were shot, and all the gulls 
in sight flew wide of the signalled danger. It is easy to see 
how the other birds would understand the signal, as they 
must have seen their companions shot, but it is less easy to 
understand why the signalling bird should, as it were, 
instinctively tumble on sight of danger. 

Animals seem always to prefer to communicate by signs 
rather than by voice. If the dog wants me to go for a walk 
in one direction he runs a little way and looks back. If I go 
the other way he stands looking sad, and then repeats the 
signal. In asking for food he prefers to put his paw on my 
arm ; if that has no effect he barks. Of course dogs that are 
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taught to get food by barking often bark at once, but beggings 
pawing, or jumping up are generally first tried. Two male 
dogs I had invented a signal for milk by licking their lips,, 
suggestive of lapping, but never asked for solid food in 
that way. 

When, owing to distance or thickness of the vegetation,, 
animals cannot signal, they use the voice, and the elaboration 
of the voice, the^ evolution of the variety of voice signals, or, 
as we call it, of labguage, has caused the greatest development 
in reasoning power, because it has allowed of the greatest 
amount of interchange of impressions or of observation. It 
is of but little use among unsocial animals, for there it is but 
seldom required. In social animals it has considerable 
importance. 

The art of deduction from observation and memory 
appears to follow directly on from those two functions of the 
brain and the power of simple deduction. A rat came out of 
that hole ; it has gone inside again, and will come out again ; 
if I wait here I shall catch it. This kind of simple deduction 
is common to most animals of a higher order. Only two 
observations are necessary — that the rat did come out before, 
and that it is inside now. It is when we come to a complex 
deduction from a number of observations and memories that 
we consider an animal to have shown a marvellous power of 
reasoning. At a tiger-hunt in India a tiger was located in a 
small wood on the slope of an open hill. At the top a 
number of buffaloes were feeding, and the elephants with the 
shooters went to the bottom of the hill, expecting the 
buffaloes to drive the tiger down to them. The tiger observed 
the position of the guns and the position of the buffaloes. 
He immediately walked out in front of the buffaloes and 
roared. Experience had shown him that they would charge 
him. They did so, and he waited till the front rank was 
almost tbuching him ; he then sprang vertically as high as he 
could to clear the horns, lit on the back of one of the 
buffaloes, sprang off over the rest, and slowly walked away 
uphill, while the buffaloes, unable to stop, dashed down, 
the hill into the elephants. Here was a whole series of 
observations and memories arranged in imagination before he 
took the first step. He remembered that buffaloes charged 
all together when they saw a tiger ; that if he ran fast down 
hill he could not stop; that he could jump vertically high 
enough to clear the horns ; that he could not remain up in the 
air long enough to do more than let the first animals pass ; 
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that when he dropped he would come down on the second 
row; that charging buffaloes kept their horns down; and 
having remembered all this and put it together, he promptly 
deduced that that way of escape was open to him, and did it. 
The cleverness of the reasoning lay in combining the right 
memories, and making the right deductions as they passed 
through his mind. 

A more difficult case is the following. A fight had taken 
place in the Gardens between two terriers and the wild 
monkeys, and one of the dogs bit a monkey in the thorax, all 
the other monkeys looking on. A coolie ran up and took the 
monkey from the dog and carried it away, but it shortly 
expired. Some days later another fight took place, and 
another monkey was fatally injured. When the dogs had 
gone, a coolie who was weeding a path at some two hundred 
yards from where the fight took place was alarmed at seeing 
three of the largest monkeys advancing across the open 
grass-plot bringing the wounded monkey. Two held its arms 
in their mouths, and one apparently shoved behind. He was 
frightened and ran off for assistance, but when he returned 
he found the three monkeys had put the wounded one down 
near where he was working and retreated to the wood. There 
are other cases on record of animals and birds helping a 
wounded companion away from danger, but in this case the 
monkeys, remembering the action of a coolie in the former 
fight, must have reckoned that man protected their companions 
from the dogs, and must have had some idea that he could 
cure a damaged ape. The most puzzling thing in this case is 
how they communicated the suggestion to each other. They 
knew well, doubtless, the risk they ran in crossing the open 
grass in case the dogs came back, but were doubtless prepared 
to fight their way back if it came to the worst. Cases are on 
record of dogs which have been cured by doctors bringing 
injured friends for help, but in these cases the domestic 
animal naturally looks to his master for help in sickness and 
in difficulties generally, and the whole train of reasoning is 
of a much simpler nature. In the case of the monkeys a 
regular consultation was necessary, and the plan, designed 
probably by one, had to be communicated to the others. 
These common monkeys, being social animals, have a certain 
amount of language, but it is hardly likely that it is elaborate 
enough to convey the meaning of such a design. 

In comparing the reasoning powers of man with those of 
animals, we are apt to make two mistakes. First we overrate 
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the reasoning power of the human race as a whole, judging by 
the highest standard, and not realising the immense advantage 
derived from a highly elaborated language, allowing a 
constant intercommunication of ideas, an accumulation of 
experiences dating back for many centuries, and, still more, 
the advantages derived from a written language, to which, as 
another factor in the reasoning power of the highest intellects, 
we have to add inherited ideas or impressions, which probably, 
Weismann notwithstanding, play a more important part in 
our powers of reasoning than we think. 

If we eliminate from an uneducated Asiatic and African 
native what he has learnt by verbal communication, his 
stupidity is almost remarkable, compared with that of a dog 
which has been associated with civilized man. In most cases 
the power of observation is very deficient, and this deficiency 
appears to increase with civilization, the practice being 
neglected, owing to its having almost ceased to be an 
essential in the struggle for existence. The result of this 
is that in any unusual state of affairs a man of this type is 
not quick to observe what is going on, and has no memories 
of previous observations to draw upon, and is consequently 
more helpless often than an animal would be. 

The second mistake in comparing the reasoning power of 
animals and men lies in not appreciating the possibilities of 
reasoning in animals. We forget that an animal of the 
higher types is constantly observing what goes on round 
it, though its observations are almost confined to what has a 
distinct bearing on its life. The power of storing impressions 
in the brain is probably limited (this power seems to vary 
very much in man), and its observations are mostly not 
transferable even in social animals, for want of a language 
definite enough to express them in. Still the essentials of 
reasoning are in the brain of the animal, and it can utilize 
them whenever it is called upon to do so ; and we need not 
be surprised at the distinctly clever things that some animals 
do, when we reflect that they possess the essentials of 
reasoning, and are constantly employing them and practising 
them. At the same time, when we see what advantages we 
possess and they do not — that all their experiences are those 
of one lifetime, and not transferable, while we can obtain 
easily experiences of the lifetime of myriads, either'verbally 
or by reading of them — we cannot be surprised that at times 
they seem to be very stupid. 
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ESSAY 

By P. J. Burgess, Esq., M.A., F.C.S.' 

AVERY brief consideration will be sufficient to convince 
all who approach this subject with an open mind that 
the subject set for discussion to-night is a real and not a 
fanciful one. 

Personal belief can be paraphrased and read as individual 
conviction, but it is difficult to give a precise meaning to the 
phrase. 

At the risk of being tedious, I intend to define the 
important term which is to be discussed— that is, the word 
" belief." This term is used with many shades of meaning, 
but the dominant note heard in all is the mental reservation 
of possibility of the belief being a false one. Belief is 
regarded as nearly but not quite knowledge. " I beheve it 
will be tine to-morrow." " 1 believe that the distances of 
sun and moon are such-and-such number of miles." " I 
believe we try to be philosophical." " I believe it to be 
•true ; " — " To the best of my belief ; " — all show this shade of 
reserve, and distinguish belief from knowledge. It is only 
when the word " believing " is used with subjects incapable 
of proof that it becomes more powerful and is inclined to pass 
for " knowing." This is the case with all questions of 
religious belief, and I am inclined to think that it was intended 
the paper to-night should deal with belief of this nature. 
The association of the word "personal" with "belief" is 
most usual when this shade of meaning is indicated. 

If such was the intention of the Committee in assigning 
one meeting to the discussion of " The Inconsistency of 
Personal Belief," it is a great pity that the title was not 
made more precise. It adds to the difficulty of discussion, 
and does not make the discussion any clearer, when the title 
of the subject discussed partakes of the nature of a riddle. 

Personal belief of the first kind— illustrated by " I believe 
it will be fine to-morrow "—does not show inconsistency. It 
■expresses mental reservation and appreciation of the possibility 
of the statement believed-in not being in fact as believed. At 
the same time the personal conviction is sufficiently intense 
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— the belief is strong enough to make the believer act and 
conduct himself in accordance with his belief. I admit that 
occasional inconsistency may be observed even in two 
consecutive beliefs of this nature, but this cannot be considered 
a fit subject for philosophical discussion, the explanation being 
so obviously found in the shortness of- human memory. 

Taking the more limited view that "personal belief" 
implies " personal religious belief," a wide field is opened up,, 
and the scope for research into inconsistency shown in such 
beliefs is great. It needs, however, special and detailed 
knowledge of such beliefs, which I, for one, .cannot profess 
to have. My own personal religious belief is'purely naturalistic, 
and it has never led me to make any special study in detail of 
beliefs which have theistic bages. There are, however, certain 
inconsistencies fundamentally inherent in both monistic or 
naturalistic and in theistic personal beliefs which may be 
with profit considered without troubling too much with 
inconsistency in detail. 

The test for an inconsistency in belief is the demonstration 
of a logical dilemma consequent upon two separate premises, 
both of which are included in the schema of belief. Thus, to 
say that " a beginning is a necessity for everything of which 
.the human mind has cognisance, and that beginning was 
made by God," leads to a dilemma if the further belief " that 
the human mind has or can have any cognisance of God " 
be held. This illustration is not a fanciful one, but one- 
characteristic of the Christian creed, which states God to 
be the creator of all things, and then proceeds to describe 
the qualities and attributes of God. The dilemma of a 
creator being self-created is the logical outcome of any 
personal religious belief in any scheme of creation. 

At this stage I must exclude anj' Berkeleyan subtlety as 
to there being nothing outside our consciousness, and the 
apparent physical world existing only in our imagination. 
We are not discussing the relation of actual reality to any 
belief, the concordance of the belief with actual physical fact, 
but the concordance of beliefs among themselves; and this 
is a mental process included in the subjective aspect of 
thought, which thought has the prerogative of alone 
recognising. 

The difficulty of accounting for the existence of things 
has always been one -of the great stumbhng-blocks in any 
scheme of religion, and in the theories which have been put 
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forward excellent examples of inconsistencies in belief can be 
found. In some cases the view will be crude and barbarously 
expressed, in others more care for detail and elaboration of 
It are observed. The Biblical version is one of the former 
type, with its specification of periods of time, schedule of 
created thmgs, and physical characteristics of the creative 
-agent. Yet this crude view is professedly held by reasonable 
men and women who have abiHty and learning, with some 
development of the logical faculty, side by side with the 
profound belief in the doctrines of indestructibility of matter, 
and faith in the conservation of energy and conviction of the 
truth of the geological record. 

Extreme cases of this sort can be indefinitely multiplied 
— belief in an all-merciful, fatherly God associated with a 
conviction of the reality of hell and heaven, or, worse still, 
associated with the vindictive cruelty that would commit to 
hell all unbaptised, unbelieving, or ignorant people who may 
have spent blameless and noble lives. 

These inconsistencies are the result of indefinite thought 
and imperfect memory. One thought is vague in outline, 
but fills the mind at the moment to the exclusion of all 
others ; the thought that comes afterwards in turn excludes 
the former ; and the two are never contrasted and brought 
into mind together, or their incompatibility would be at once 
apparent. 

The inconsistency in any explanation of the origin of 
things — in any creation — can, I think, only be avoided by 
taking a different standpoint altogether and looking at the 
subject from a fresh point of view. The desire to ascribe 
an origin and a before to every existing state of affairs is very 
human, and is the result of the recognition of what is called 
" cause and effect," but which should be termed sequence of 
phenomena. That human intelligence and will can direct 
and control the working of natural laws is made the basis for 
a.n extension to an extra-human intelligence having, prior to 
our existence, directed and controlled events. The necessity 
for this analogy is, however, quite artificial, and is founded 
on an oversight. It does not recognise that the human will 
and intelligence are only parts of the great machine — parts 
of the existing order of things, which play the same part in 
affairs as the points of a railway system. To assume any 
outside and extra-human direction working with intelligence 
and consciousness is an assumption which may be made if one 
desires, but which is not logically based on observation, and 
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which leads to logical contradiction and inconsistency, the 
greatest difficulty being the question of " before " and " after," 
a creation of life and things being demanded, and a 
continuation of consciousness indefinitely being required. 
If this extra-human control be not invoked the difficulty 
vanishes. Creation is not required, neither is an end to 
matter demanded. It is, in fact, an untying of the Gordian 
knot by cutting it. 

Natural laws are to be simply regarded as a condition of 
things, and life and the universe the corollary of such laws, 
and in their turn a condition of things. No origin is 
necessary ; and this is best proved by the Euclidean system 
of supposing " if not." For if there were no material 
universe, no succession of pheinomena, and therefore no time, 
this absence of all would be in itself a condition or state 
which would require as much explanation and creation as the 
opposite condition. Void would demand as much creation as 
fullness; creation and uncreation are really identical terms. 
The solution, therefore, of this difficulty of creation lies in 
regarding all things as merely conditions, and realising that 
absence requires as much explanation as presence, and neither 
need logically any prior states. 

The same conclusion is arrived at by an analysis of the 
idea of time and space, eternity and infinity. Time is 
philosophically the mental appreciation of succession of 
phenomena. A condition of uniform phenomenon, of no 
change in condition, is eternity and absence of all time. A 
condition of simultaneous equality of all phenomena would 
be a condition of infinity or annihilation of space. A 
transition from these two conditions to conditions of 
succession of differentiated phenomena is logically unthinkable, 
the deiinitions of infinity and eternity given above being 
prohibitive. Such a change would be the popular idea of 
creation, but, being only a change in conditions, wotild not be 
any nearer the origin of things than the former condition of 
eternity and 'infinity, and a second creation to account for 
the earlier condition would be necessary. 

This view of the matter is, I maintain, the only logical 
one which does not show any inconsistency, and it is the view 
which I hold as the foundation of my own personal belief. 

To turn to more simple and obvious instances of 
inconsistency, I may cite the case of heaven and hell. 
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According to the Christian doctrine of the last century, 
heaven and hell were very definite and material places, and 
the delights and torments of the two as real as they are now 
pictured for the Mohammedan. With the growth of more 
rational religion and sounder views of the physical universe, 
these earlier practical hells and heavens were abandoned, and 
few people now picture hell in the colours of the old 
ecclesiastical artists, or imagine heaven the home of heads 
winged but bodyless. The tendency is to make heaven and 
hell abstract ideas, and to think of them as mental states. 
That there can be any mental state surviving bodily death is, 
of course, a doubtful and highly debatable question, but that 
I do not pi-opose to discuss at present. The inconsistency of 
this belief in its earlier physicfil form with modern scientific 
knowledge has led many to jibandon the early crude 
conceptions of heaven and hell, while at the same time the 
weekly professions of belief in churches remain the same. 

A further tendency is to eliminate hell while retaining 
heaven, not realising that the two are mutually inclusive : 
heaven implies not-heaven, and not-heaven must be hell if 
heaven is to be the blessed state. 

The same argument applies to future post-mortem 
reward and punishment. The absence of reward, if the 
reward is desired, is punishment itself. The only way out of 
the logical dilemma of holding the conferring of reward and 
withholding punishment is to assume a third state of, 
perhaps, ignorance of heavenh- joys and passive don't-care 
attitude of the disembodied spirits to the joys that might be 
conferred. 

These points are, however, rather trivial when the 
Christian doctrine and creed itself is considered and the 
foundations for belief in it are examined. 

To go into the matter in detail is far too big a task, 
and one which has filled volumes. The position, in brief, 
is this, — that certain strange and wonderful events, contrary 
to all other recorded and personal experience, are stated in 
certain writings to have occurred. These events are — that a 
woman conceived and bore a child in a miraculous and 
asexual manner ; that the child grew, and performed many 
wonderful and supernatural acts, and finally, after meeting 
a violent death, came to life again. The evidence for the 
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occurrence of these strange things is feeble in the extreme 
and full of contradiction. Evidence of a similar kind would 
not convict a man of theft in any modern court of law. 

A few points dealing with the supernatural resurrection 
only can be mentioned now, on account of the time at my 
disposal. The accounts are described in three \'ersions, 
none of which are written by eye-witnesses, and the earliest is 
seventy years after the reported occurrence. The accounts 
differ essentially so far as detail is concerned, and one 
cardinal fact — the ascension — is reported in different accounts, 
all equally reliable, to have occurred at places 50 miles apart. 
In spite of these discordances, the extraordinary and 
miraculous event is by Christians taken as proved. 

This absence of critical examination and weighing of 
evidence is to me the most wonderful of mental processes, 
and in it is the masterpiece of mental inconsistency in 
personal belief. The same thing is shown in the general 
acceptance of miraculous occurrence on the weakest and most 
unreliable authorit}', and the idea of sacredness of subject 
has been the great bar to free and open logical discussion 
of the religious personal belief by those who know most about 
the subject — that is, the believers themselves. 

So far I have dealt only with the inconsistency of 
belief with belief — the religious creed with secular and 
common-sense opinion. A further inconsistency is shown if 
we contrast religious belief and personal action. The precepts 
of religion as a whole bear to practical life the relation that 
medicine does to food. Applied literally and completely they 
are quite impractical ; as altruistic correctives to a too 
egotistical practice they are useful and efficient. 

Here, again, I can only give example and illustration 
from Christian belief and Biblical doctrine, and leave others 
to supply illustration from other beliefs. To love one's 
enemies is impossible and impractical, and I am certain is 
never done. In a very distorted sense of the word "love" 
perhaps a certain amount of consistence can be read between 
this precept and practice, but such verbal subtlety is, 
I maintain, the defence of an illogical position. To turn the 
other cheek, and give one's coat to those who steal one's 
cloak, is not the policy of individuals, of societies, or of 
nations. Our national law is not based on the precept of 
forgiving enemies. To love one's neighbour as oneself is not 
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a practical precept, it does not render life possible in social 
community. The real truth is that these precepts are 
accepted only in theory, as indicating a possible course of 
action with individuals ideally perfect. They are the extreme 
•of an altruistic policy, impossible of practical application 
with human nature as it is and must be, and a religious creed 
and belief in which such unreal and distorted views are 
professed is itself untrue and impossible of full acceptance. 
To declare it true and then by action to show it not practical 
is an inconsistency which becomes grotesque to thinking 
people. To seriously advocate it is to play the part of a 
proprietor of a patent medicine. Woods' Great Pepperrnint 
Cure will cure everything. The proprietor himself, I am 
certain, does not take it. 

Examples in illustration could be increased almost 
indefinitely, but sufficient has, I believe, been said to 
€Stablish the main position tbat personal belief and practice 
are inconsistent — not because the practice is incomplete and 
imperfectly carried out, but because the belief is such that 
it is a practically impossible one to follow. 

The cause of this inconsistency, both in belief itself and 
between belief and practice, is to be found in the mental 
■difficulty of thinking two things at the same time, and the 
imperfectly developed logical faculty of mankind. The result 
is that man's brain is divided, so to speak, into separate 
compartments, and religious belief is strictly sequestered and 
confined to one compartment. It is not brought into practical 
•every-day use, except to quite a limited degree. If it were 
realised that a certain precept is unnatural and impossible of 
application, the conclusion that such precept is untrue should 
follow. But here the peculiar mental constitution of the 
majority is shown, and although the result deduced is shown 
to be untrue, the premises from which such results are 
■deduced are not admitted as false. 

Personal or religious beliefs, I maintain, should be 
absolutely logical if they are to be reasonably held. If at 
any stage or in any degree the logical continuity between 
this belief and the daily belief, on which daily life and action 
are based, be broken, then the personal religious belief must 
be either abandoned or frankly admitted to be an illogical 
•one, mystically held, irrationally conceived, and only 
established on a shifting foundation of faith. 
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CRITICISIVI 

By Rev. Wm. Murray, M.A. 

IN the course of his able and interesting essay, Mr. Burgess 
has raised several points of legitimate discussion. That 
much inconsistency is met with in personal belief no one 
would doubt. That inconsistency is due to a large extent^ 
as the Essayist says,' to thoughtlessness in individuals. It 
is also due, in my opinion, very largely to the circumstances 
in which the human mind finds itseff — on the borderland 
between flesh and spirit, the finite and the infinite. 

The aim of the Essayist is to show that the element 
of inconsistency would to a very great extent pass if men 
would cease to search for or believe in a great First Cause 
of all things ; and he makes a special point of pleading that 
the Christian religion ought to be sacrificed in order that 
inconsistency in personal belief might also be eliminated, 
or at least reduced to a minimum. This claim of his may 
appear to him theoretically possible, but I venture to submit 
that it is neither practical nor reasonable. 

For example, after all the Essayist has said about using 
the phrase "succession of phenomena" instead of "cause 
and effect," and about "the human will and intelligence 
being parts of the great machine," and so on, the fact remains 
that in all ages and races a doctrine of God has been taught 
as an intellectual and moral necessity among the human race- 
I do not think it possible for the human mind, constituted as 
it is, to rest in a mere condition of flux without seeking a 
before or a hereafter. All human experience is against it ; 
and it is this impossible thing which the Essayist thinks 
should be brought about. 

The Essayist's one idea is to avoid what to him is a 
logical dilemma : the theist seeks to avoid a great intellectual 
and moral dilemma — namely, that in a world where the 
wants of each man's nature has some adequate supply 
there should yet be no answer to the deepest cravings of 
his soul to know the origin, nature, and issue of his life. If 
man's mind could measure the infinite everything would be 
plain as daylight, but so long as the relations are between a 
Creator, infinite and almighty, on the one hand, and a 
creature, finite and imperfect, on the other, what else can be 
expected but " broken lights " of truth as it were, and phrases 
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that are inadequate at the best, and which as a general rule 
are_ mere temporary accommodations? My opinion is that 
belief in God is a dogma which all we know tends to 
verify, even though it is itself incapable of mathematical 
demonstration. It is to me rather a splendid characteristic 
of the human mind that it can believe that out of seeming 
inconsistencies it may yet reach a knowledge which may 
explain and unify all phenomena of thought and experience. 

In his reference to the Bible version of creation, it 
appears to me as if the Essayist fell "foul" of the creed 
of Christians to-day. The time has passed when Christians. 
have accepted that record as scientifically true ; and they 
look on it as a tradition from very early times, which had 
been woven round the doctrine of a great First Cause ; and it 
is this doctrine, and nothing else, which gives value to the early 
chapters of the B;ble. I think it unfortunate that the 
Essayist should speak of the beliefs of unlearned Christian 
people, in days when education was of the most elementary 
description, as though they were matters of present-day 
importance. At the same time, this, and also his reference to> 
those who would commit to hell all unbaptised, unbelieving, 
and ignorant people who may have spent blameless or noble 
lives, are good for purposes of illustration of the fact that 
unthinking people do exhibit plainly inconsistencies in 
personal belief. All such inconsistencies I agree with him in 
denouncing. His account of the reason of such inconsisten- 
cies is very well put : " they are the result of indefinite 
thought and imperfect memory," " of one thought filling the 
mind to the exclusion of all others." 

I shall not discuss his references to Christian teaching 
on heaven and hell, and the rewards and punishments of 
another life. The subject is not one of supreme importance. 
The Essayist himself describes them as rather trivial in 
comparison with his attack on the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. 

The evidence on which Christianity rests, and has spread 
among the most progressive nations of the world, is described 
by the Essayist as " feeble in the extreme," " full of contra- 
diction," insufficient to bear the scrutiny of a court of law. 
But the Essayist can hardly be ignorant of the fact that 
the evidence which Christianity offers has been tested from 
time to time, and though not evidently to the satisfaction 
of the Essayist, yet to the satisfaction of many thoughtful 
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men, who entirely differ from him in their conclusion. To me 
at least, common-sense does not lie entirely on the side of 
the Essayist. 

He specially singles out the Resurrection of Christ to 
illustrate his point of weak evidence. But the essay itself 
affords sufficient evidence that this is unreasoned opinion. 
For example, he speaks of the earliest record of the event as 
seventy years after it took place. I do not accept this date 
of the earliest-written gospel ; nor do the majority of Christian 
scholars accept it. But apart from this, the Essayist seems 
to overlook the fact that the earliest evidence of the fact is in 
Paul's epistles, certain of which belong to a date well within a 
generation from the accepted occurrence, and which contain 
pretty clear evidence leading back to the occurrence itself. 
The gospel narrative, of which the Essayist makes so much, 
was never intended to be used as evidence ; they nevertheless 
are evidence. We are at perfect liberty to speak of the 
■alleged discrepancies as weakening the evidence, but they do 
not destroy if; and indeed the very divergencies add to the 
strength of their united testimony to the one great fact. But 
the point I make in answer to the Essayist is that, even if the 
gospel narrative were entirely discredited, the argument for 
the fact of the Resurrection would remain as strong as ever. 
It would divert attention from the subject of the evening if I 
were to review the evidence for this fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity. I will content myself by saying that the 
Essayist has evidently given no serious study to this important 
subject, as given in many published volumes, else he would 
never have spoken of the absence of critical examination or 
the weighing of evidence on the part of Christians. How can 
one who describes himself as "without special 'and detailed 
knowledge," and as "never having made any special study 
of beliefs which have theistic bases," justly speak of this 
■subject on the part of Christians as a "masterpiece of mental 
inconsistency," or assume to himself exclusively the attitude 
of common-sense ? I do not believe that on naturalistic 
grounds the origin of Christianity can be reasonably 
explained. 

In the last place, the Essayist refers to some precepts 
of ideal morality, which Christ taught, and which he says 
are not practised by Christians. There were times when 
Christ struck a higher note than that of ethics or natural 
religion, and in doing so drew attention to a principle which 
it was for the good of men to observe to the utmost of their 
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power, and which yet had possibilities of further application 
still. The ideal is man's moral capital, and if we limited 
our desires to the merely practical for the moment, we should 
be poor indeed. It was the mission of Christ to unfold a 
higher morality than mere natural ethics had attained. Now, 
as to the texts quoted, I believe the principle is sound — 
namely, to subdue personal resentment is wise as disarming 
enmity : the open hand will find itself more spared from 
exactions than the niggardly one. Behind these sayings of 
Christ lies common-sense longing for consistency which would 
sa}', " Let us cease to talk of fatherhood and brotherhood 
while we neither feel nor act in accordance with our words." 

Let me conclude by saying that if the surrender of Christian 
belief appears to the Essayist to remove inconsistencies in 
personal belief, it appears to me to create dilemmas, both 
moral and intellectual, of a far more serious kind. 



EAST AND WEST. 

April 12th, 1907. 



PRESIDENT'S INDRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 
By H. N. Ridley, Esq., M.A. Oxon., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

IT is usual in a Presidential Address to select a subject for 
consideration which is of a general nature, and it is not, 
I have found, an easy matter to select one which is suitable 
for this occasion. I have considered, however, that some 
reflections on the relations and differences in the life- 
philosophy of the nations of East and West may prove of 
some interest, and this the more in that we have had of late in 
our discussions comparatively few of the studies of Eastern 
nations which we formerly so frequently listened to. Perhaps 
this is due to our having, as it might appear, rather exhausted 
the studies of the nations surrounding us ; and thus I have 
selected the present subject, as suggestive of lines of research 
and thought on the life and thought of the Orientals. 
Kipling's well-known lines — 

" East is East, and West is West, 

And never the twain shall meet " — 
occur at once to the mind as a text for consideration. 

Is there any such great difference between the two 
divisions of the world ? In what does it consist, and what is 
its cause and origin ? 

The East and West are meeting physically at least. What 
is the effect of the one on the other, and what will be the 
future outcome of the intermingling ? 

Let us look back as far as we can into the earliest history 
we have of the human race. We first find in Southern Europe 
the remains of a very primitive race with a distinctly ape-like 
skull, possessing a certain amount of skill in drawing figures 
of animals on the walls of the caves they dwelt in, and also 
making rough carvings on bone and ivory, enough to show 
that they were well developed in a kind of primitive civilization 
about equal to that of the wild tribes of the Peninsula. 
We pass on from them through a stone age with two periods — 
the period of the rough-hewn stone weapon, and that of the 
better-finished workmanship, with concomitant improvements 
in agriculture, and development of more artistic nature. 
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There seems, however, to have been little real progress for 
a very long period. 

It was from the East that the wave of civilization was 
to spread, and that, at first, but slowly. 

The invasion of the Aryan peoples from the further side 
of the Caucasus was doubtless the first advance in civilization ; 
and with them came the art of agriculture, and probably 
the first use of any metal, namely copper. The flow of this 
race across Europe probably continued for a very long period. 
The people mingled with the original tribes they found 
scattered over Europe, and eventually swamped them. Mean- 
while the Aryan races spread downwards also into India, and 
here was the first development of what may be classed as 
iiterature — the Sanscrit Vedas. The two branches of this 
wandering race spread in two opposite directions— the main 
stream pushing into Europe, the rest crossing the Himalayas 
to the Punjab. Here was evolved perhaps the first distinctive 
religion,, that of Brahmanism, the earliest philosophy, the 
earliest poetry. The dates of the Vedic hj-mns seem to be 
rather doubtful, but- it would appear that much of the 
philosoph}' of Brahmanism dates from 1000 to 1200 B.C. 
There is a close resemblance between the Brahman conception 
of the beginning of things and that of the unknown writer of 
Genesis. I quote a portion of the Brahmanic hymn from Max 
Miiller: — 

" Nor aught nor naught existed; yon bright sky 

Was not, nor Heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 

What covered all, what sheltered, what concealed ? 

Was it the waters' fathomless abyss ? 

There was not death, hence was there naught immortal ; 

There was no confine between day and night ; 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled. 

In gloom profound, and ocean without light." 
As Max Miiller says, many thoughts in this hymn appear 
to proceed rather from a school of mystic philosophers than 
from a simple clan of shepherds and colonists. It is m the 
Hindus that we first find the beginning of philosophy. They 
seem to be remarkably gifted for philosophical abstraction. 
Long before they began to care for the laws of nature,^ or any 
scientific or practical question, the great question of " What 
am I ? " was the one on which their thoughts were fixed. 

A philosophical school can only rise where civilization 
has developed, and where the circumstances of life are easy 
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for many. A man struggling from morn to night to feed 
himself has no time to philosophise. 

It is probable that the philosophy of the Old Testament 
was based on some of the old Vedic writings, but pure 
philosophy is not conspicuous in any part of the Bible. The 
question of the origin of things is summed up in "In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth." No 
further inquiry is needed. The Jews, though historians and 
poets, were of a less inquiring mind. Still, in various parts of 
the Old Testament one occasionally gets traces of philosophy 
independent of the axioms of religion. There were great 
thinkers in all ages and in all the highly civilized nations, but 
their ideas were bounded by their religious theories, and these 
constantly restrain the inquiring mind till much later. The 
Further East was ever the source of wisdom to the Jews, and 
one does not wonder at the Magi coming from the East in 
search of the Prophet of Palestine. 

Besides the origin of philosophy in the East, we see that 
all the elaborate religions of the world have developed in 
Asia. Brahmanism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammed- 
anism have here taken their rise. Compare the endemic 
religions of Europe, Africa, America, Australia with those of 
the East. What a primitive class they are ! Mostly customs 
suited for tribal organisation, their original meanings often 
lost, crystallized into a system of ceremonies, with a back- 
ground of demon-worship. 

The Egyptians might be cited as an example of an 
African race which evolved a high civilization and religion 
with a more or less distinct philosophy. But who were th 
Egyptians, the oldest historic race of which we have any 
definite record, who built temples as early as 6400 B. C. ? 

The Egyptians were Semites of the same large group as 
the Jews and Arabs, a branch of the Caucasic race. Their 
origin is variously conjectured to have been in the region of 
the Atlas Mountains and in Asia Minor. The great mental 
and philosophical development of the race of Semites lay in 
Egypt and the surrounding countries to the East. 

As Keane says — concentration and immutability are 
characteristic of the Semitic intellect, expansion and progress 
the dominant characters of the Aryan branch. However, the 
Semitic civilization all through its development seems to have 
made a steady progress. Like the Indian early civilization, it 
seems to have had to a certain extent that dreamy character 
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which su°;gest3 an easy, lazy Hfe in a tropical country; 
and how far the more matter-of-fact and solid nature of the 
European philosophy, when it was carried into colder climates, 
with a -more severe struggle for existence, is due to the 
climate, is a subject worthy of consideration. 

Another very distinct race appears very early as bringing 
a strong influence to bear on religion and its philosophy. 
This race was the Akkads of Babylon, a Mongolian race, 
whose civilization dates from before 4000 B.C. They appear 
to have evolved the seasonal form of religion, the death of the 
God of Fertility in the winter and his reappearance in the 
spring — a form traces of which were long preserved even to 
Roman times, all over Western Asia, and which drifted even 
to Western Europe. 

While all these high civilizations were flourishing, Europe 
remained in a very primitive state of culture, with few arts 
and no literature, till the wave of the Christian religion 
spread from the East. With it came art and literature, and 
a gradually developing higher civilization. But, as Europe 
developed, Asia degenerated. The old civilizations disap- 
peared; Egypt, Israel, Phoenicia, Babylonia, and India drifted 
away into insignificance among leaders of thought. Only a 
few of the Semites, mixed with the people of Europe, have 
thought and written for many centuries, and their thoughts 
and philosophies have been those of the Westerrt world. 

The civilization developed in Western Europe was ouite 
of a different type from that of the East. It is of course 
obvious that a civilization arising in a cold climate, with a 
severe struggle for existence, must be different from one in 
a warmer climate, with an easier, simpler life. But climate 
seems hardly sufficient a cause for the diff'erence. The 
common facts of existence, birth, development, reproduction, 
death, and all the concomitants of them are the same in every 
nation, yet the sentiments they inspire are markedly different 
in different races. Compare the ideas of Western art with 
those of Eastern art. A fine and suggestive picture of 
European work suggests nothing particular to an Oriental, 
who would not at all appreciate English poetry. The idea of 
religion in Western Europe is very different from that of the 
Oriental. With the latter, religion seems to be rather a 
matter of custom and caste. It has no real bearing on the 
inner life of the religionist, whatever religion he may accept. 
Such-and-such things must be done, and such-and-such may 
not be done. Why? No one knows. It is part of the 
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religion, and has always been so. One notices this, not only 
in Hindu and Mohammedan religions, but also distinctly in 
the Christianity of Orientals. Though, curiously, all religions 
of importance, including the Christian religion, are distinctly 
of Oriental origin, yet they seem to have remained in a 
rudimentar}' state all over the East. It is only in the West 
that we find them developing on an entirely different and 
higher plane. 

Philosophy, and natural science too, first became the 
study of thoughtful men in India and Arabia, then lapsed_ 
into oblivion, and, in the Orient, have never taken root 
again till the backward wave of Western civilization has 
commenced to roll back again from West to East. In Europe 
the autocracy of the Church blotted out much of what had 
been done in philosophy and science, till the inevitable 
reaction against ecclesiasticism set men free to think and 
judge for themselves. But this slavery did not affect the 
original birthplaces of philosophy and science- to any great 
extent. Where are now the sages of the East ? Many 
centuries have rolled by since an original thinker came 
Westwards from India or Asia Minor. 

It is perhaps proper to point out that philosophers have 
a habit of flocking together. The proportion of thinking 
people, even in Europe, at the present day, is very small 
compared to the population. It is so much easier to just 
believe what you are told, and not to use 5^our brain in 
thinking out the "why and wherefore" of things, that a lazy 
brain-life is more popular than a strenuous one. The 
philosopher, however bored by the dulness of the non-thinking 
part of the populace, naturally seeks congenial spirits, with 
whose brains he can put his own in competition. And this 
has been the case in all ages, so that we are not compelled to 
think that all the sages of any given centre of thought 
belonged to that locality, or to the same race. 

When we talk of Eastern nations, we generally include 
the Mongolian races as well as the Indian, and it may be 
observed that I have made no allusion to them, but only to 
the Caucasic race. The Mongols, though occupying a much 
larger area than the Caucasic races, have produced but few 
philosophers or original thinkers of any kind, and no religion 
of any importance has been produced by any branch of the 
race. Yet some of them, such as the Akkads of Babylonia, 
and some of the tribes of Central Asia, had in early days a 
fairly high standard of civilization ; some, such as the Turks, 
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Finns, and Magyars, have lived among the Caucasic races for 
many centuries, but have made no great progress; and even 
where, as in Japan, they have adopted largely the European 
ideas, and studied European philosophy, they seem to remain- 
Mongols still. Perhaps we should not wonder much at this 
Eastern family being and keeping quite distinct in mental 
characteristics from the Caucasic races, so different are they 
in all_ other_ characteristics, and so distinct do they appear 
to be in origin. 

What a difference there is between the taciturn Malay, a 
Mongol race, and the talkative Dyak, a branch of the Caucasics ! 
If you invade a native house here, and find conversation slow 
and difficult to keep up, you at once recognise your host as a 
Malay. _ If he talks fast, tells you in a few minutes all about 
his family, the local fauna, and all kinds of other subjects, 
and asks all manner of questions, you say at once that this 
man is a Dyak settler, and are not mistaken. A Mongol child 
seems hardly ever to play. Toys are not, so to say, natural to 
it. It is perfectly happy in loafing about and doing nothing. 
The Caucasic child invents games for itself, and invests 
bundles of rags, or anything else, with an imagination which 
renders the object almost a deity. Dolls are found in the 
tombs of Roman and Egyptian children, showing that the 
babies of many thousand years ago possessed the true 
Caucasic imagination, characteristic of the race in present 
times. I know no children more difficult to play with than 
the Mongolian ones. Joke with a Malay or Chinese child, it 
seems to take the whole thing as something very solemn, and 
not at all funny. The Caucasic child, of almost an)' branch, 
is quite prepared to romp, and even the African race is equally 
playful. One is quite at home in a Sakei house, where 
the little Negritos are quite ready to roar with laughter 
at the simplest joke, which a Mongol child would take quite 
seriously. 

While I was still writing this paper, I saw a sample of 
this contrast which delighted me much. The King of Siam's 
suite included a number of little Siamese boys — typical 
Mongols, very quiet and dignified, with a shy air as if they 
were afraid to romp for fear of spoiling their clothes. With 
them was a little Negrito from the interior of Siam, who had 
been brought down some time before as a pet for the King. 
This little animal was very different. At one minute he had 
seized a ricksha and run oifwith it ; at another he was hanging 
on to the back of one, and playing as many tricks as a 
monkey, never still for a minute. 
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The Southern Indian tribes possess, too, much of the 
fcharacter of the Mongol, as contrasted with the European 
and Negrito. It is suggested that in these races there is 
a considerable mixture of a Mongol race. How far this is the 
cause of the great mental differences between the European 
uBd the Indian races, or how far climate has affected them,, 
would be an interesting subject for study. 

Certainly it seems, as Kipling sings, the East and West 
will never meet ; they will remain distinct to the end of time, 
as far as the Caucasian and Mongolian are concerned. But 
the great wave of migration from East to West, perhaps ten 
thousand years ago, has ebbed, and the tide is now setting in 
the opposite direction. The Western nations of Europe are 
spreading over the East, and bringing with them the ideals 
and philosophy of the West. As the old order of the West 
changed with the influx of Oriental philosophy and the 
Christian religion, so all through the East the efflux of 
Western ideas is altering the creeds and conceptions of 
life in the Oriental. 

East and West are meeting on physical grounds; can 
they mingle on intellectual grounds ? 

When the Aryan wave of immigrants spread over Europe, 
it is probable that the whole area was thinly populated, and 
that by a poor and weak race, which faded out before the 
advancing tribes of more civilized and stronger people. Nor 
had the invaders any difference in climate, from what they 
were accustomed to, to contend with. The tide of European 
civilization towards the East has a very different state of 
affairs to meet. Many parts of the East are already over- 
crowded. The climate of a great portion is tropical, and we 
have not so far effected the conquest of the Tropics as to 
allow our race to become permanently resident in the hot 
regions. It was five centuries ago that the white Caucasic 
races of the West commenced the task of subjugating the 
Tropics, but it is only within the last fifty years that science 
has been able to supply the weapons to fight the diseases and 
climatic influences of the Tropics. Forest, plain, and sea are 
studded with the graves of the Anglo-Saxon invader, who 
fell in the war with the invisible army of the torrid zone. 
Now every year brings improvements in the weapons of attack 
and defence, and, though the final triumph may be yet delayed 
for some centuries, the resulting victory is certain. 

Meanwhile Eastern races, Caucasic and Mongol, are 
becoming acquainted with the philosophy and science evolved 
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in the little area of Western Europe. To what extent will 
they assimilate these ideas ? Will only a varnish of Occidental 
thought overlie the mental blindness of the Oriental? Or will 
the Eastern races become modified so as to think and act like 
the nations of the West ? 

By cultivation you may improve or modify thorns and 
thistles, but you will never be able to gather grapes off thorns 
or figs off thistles. The inherent qualities of the species 
remain the same to the end of time. 

Races have disappeared or have been amalgamated with 
a conquering race when small in numbers, but no one race, so 
far as is known, has altered its characteristics so as to adopt 
entirely those of another. The Lapps, living in contact with 
the Norwegians for more than a thousand years, still keep the 
characteristics of their Mongol origin ; the Turks have shown 
no signs of being modified mentally into Europeans ; the 
American Negro, in spite of his imitation of the white man, 
remains in reality in the same state of barbarism as when he 
left the African coast. His savage characteristics are 
thinly veiled with a web of civilization, it is true, but he 
is ready to throw it aside whenever the time and place 
suit him. 

A flood of Western science is spreading all over the East 
and West of the world, and is eagerly received by the thinking 
men of the East. Its greatest effects are seen among the 
Mongols of the colder regions, the Japanese and the Chinese. 
How far will Western philosophy and civilization pass into 
the minds of the Orientals as a whole ? They may accept the 
motor-car, the gramophone, the maxim gun, and the theory of 
the origin of species; they may ape the fashionable civilization, 
like the Indian Babus, and become merely ridiculous; or they 
may graft the best parts of the Western civilization on the 
best of the Eastern, and so further the development of the 
human race ; but Oriental and Occidental will remain distinct 
to the end of time. 



UTILITARIANISM. 

October 9th, 1908. 



ESSAY 

By H. N. Ridley, Esq., M.A. Oxon., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

IN dealing with a concrete subject like that of Utilitarianism, 
it is advisable (as indeed has been the usual custom 
lately in papers read before this Society) to commence by 
laying down a definition of the word; and this is the more 
necessary in the present case, as the subject of the creed or 
theory is not clearly indicated by the name. 

Utilitarianism, a word which seems to have been invented 
by. John Stuart Mill, is defined by him as a creed which 
accepts, as a foundation of Morals, the greatest-happiness 
principle — that is to say, that actions are right in proportion 
as they tend to promote happiness, and wrong when they 
promote unhappiness. 

While this theory as a satisfactory basis of a code of 
morals may be accepted, though open to criticism, it is clear 
that a very common perversion of it — namely, that what is to 
be aimed at is the " greatest good of the greatest number " — is 
a false and pernicious creed, and much opposed to that of 
Utilitarianism. 

The phrase, a very popular one, has on the surface two 
very prominent defects. 

In the first place, one would ask who is to decide the 
meaning of the word " good " in the phrase. One recom- 
mends as a panacea some political fad ; another a religious 
one; a third a moral theory, temporarily popular perhaps 
among the thoughtless, but none the less opposed to their 
real interests; 

It is by no means easy to decide always what is the best 
system for the moral welfare of a people in any particular state 
of affairs or under any local or general conditions, and the 
usual way of settling this is to decide that what the mob 
agrees is good is good. 

This theory has over and over again proved fallacious. 
The vulgar mob is by no means the best judge. It is swayed 
about by catch-cries of loud-voiced orators. The proportion 
of thinkers is too small to influence the unleavened mass, so 
that progress becomes either impossible or at least is very slow. 
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The history of the Church's control of the European 
nations from about the tenth century to the time of the 
Reformation is an excellent example of the difference between 
the theories of Be good and you will be happy, and Be happy 
and you will be good. The Church robbed, tortured, and 
murdered people for their good ; or at least that was the 
theory accepted at the time ; but one could hardly say that 
their victims were happy under their beneficent control. 

Another serious defect in the greatest-good-of-the-greatest 
number theory lies in the fact that there is no consideration 
of the minorit}-, who must suffer for the good of the majority. 
The minority must naturally include all Progressives — all 
■who are not satisfied with the state of affairs, and who see 
the direction to improvement. They are the people who 
should not be made subservient to the morally-stationary 
majority. Again, the minority have rights individually, of 
equal value with those of the majority. 

The Utilitarian scheme insists on the greatest happiness 
for all. An action that produces unhnppiness to one, though 
it may produce happiness to two, is immoral. 

By happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of 
pain ; by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure. 
These definitions by Mill seem as nearly adequate as possible, 
and the theory as thus laid down can, I think, hardly be 
objected to by any sane person nowadays. 

The days of asceticism are pretty well over now, one 
may hope, and the ascetic theory, by no means uncommon 
a century ago and even later, that whatever is pleasant is 
necessarily wrong, finds but few sympathisers now. 

Every one knows the tale of the little Scotch boy who 
imprudently stated one day that the soup was delicious, which 
fault was corrected promptly by his father, who filled his plate 
with cold water to make it disgusting. This was a type of the 
opposition to Utilitarianism very common some fifty or 
more years ago. Of course people play at asceticism for 
themselves still, but there -is much less tendency to enforce 
it on others. The young ladv of Society who in the spring 
retires into a Retreat, and mortifies the spirit by deprivmg 
herself of the pleasures in which she revels for the rest of 
the year, or the jaded voluptuary who takes a spell of the 
simple life, really derive pleasure from such hardships as 
they undergo. , r , 

Indeed it may be said that a good deal of happiness may 
be derived, indirectly at least, from unhappiness. A perma- 
nently cloudless sky is not appreciated as much as one with 
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occasionally cloudy days. This sentiment is well understood 
by many people. The hypochondriac would be miserable 
if he was permanently cured of his ailment, real or imaginary. 
The man with a grievance would be sadly put to it if sq; 
grievance was removed. 

" Oh ! isn't your life remarkably flat 
If you've nothing whatever to grumble at ?" 

The great difficulty really seems to be to decide as to 
what constitutes pleasure, and how A's pleasure can be 
increased without interfering with that of B. Different 
classes of mind have very different ideas of pleasure, and 
what is delightful to A may bore or annoy B. , 

Pleasures may be divided into the animal pleasures 
and the mental ones. No honest person can deny that the 
animal pleasures are ver)' enjoyable. They are appreciated 
in various degrees by all, except perhaps the ascetic who 
lays it down as an axiom that all animal pleasures are wrong, 
and the man who has exhausted them and been exhausted 
by them, and whose feelings on the subject are those of the 
reaction after a night of merrymaking. " Mother," says a 
young girl, " may not I go to the ball ?" " No, my dear." 
" But you went to balls when you were 3'oung." "Yes, and 
I saw the folly of all." " Well, may not I see the folly o- 
one ?" 

It was always thrown against the Epicureans that their 
theory of life levelled them with the beasts, and this idea 
was based upon the notion that there were no other pleasures 
than the sensual or animal pleasures. This is not surprising 
when we notice the vast number, perhaps the largest number 
of people, who have no power to appreciate any other kind 
of pleasure: and these people are by no means to be found 
only in the lowest ranks of life, but form a considerable 
portion of the higher classes of society. They are certainly 
much to be pitied. Their ideas of pleasure are limited to but 
one or two kinds of pleasure, and if by any accident they are 
debarred from obtaining these, they break down and become 
physically or mentally hypochondriac. 

Study a man of this type late in life. His pleasures 
consisted of those common to animals, with perhaps the 
addition of those derived from sports, and perhaps money- 
making. The sensual pleasures can no longer be enjoyed, 
even if health permits. Increasing age prevents his enjoying 
field-sports. He has made as much money as he wants, or 
is struggling to make more without the interest in it he had 
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when 3'oung. It is a slavery now, not a pleasure. He 
attempts perhaps to seek intellectual pleasure, but it is too 
^^te his adaptability and energy are gone. Imagination, 
which he possessed probably when a boy, has long been 
eliminated from his character, and its pleasures, with their 
variants— those of literature and art, those of the study of the 
superb world and its contents, with its endless interest — are 
barred to him. He must fall back on hypochondria, or on 
mental loafing. Without imagination he cannot even fall 
back on lotus-eating — 

" With half-shut eyes even to seem, 
Falling asleep in a half-dream, 
And dream and dream like j'onder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height, 
To muse, and brood, and live again in memory. 
With those old faces of our infancy." 

The mental pleasures have great advantages over the 
animal pleasures, being more lasting, and more easily obtained 
at any time they are required. If the man has throughout 
his life learnt to understand and consequently to appreciate 
them, and to prevent their dying for want of use, they will 
last as long as his brain, and replace the shorter-lived animal 
pleasures. Every one possesses a certain amount of appre- 
ciation of mental pleasures, but to value them and utilise 
them to an\' extent requires a certain amount of education, 
and perhaps a definite stage of brain-development. But 
■even in the lowest of the human race there seems to be a 
potentiality for enjoying them. 

Mill, I think, labours rather too much in trying to 
■distinguish the merits of pleasures, the causes of the different 
values of the kinds of pleasure. To be capable of enjoying 
all kinds of pleasures in turn, so as to have a constant 
variation (instead of occupying oneself with one pleasure till 
it ceases to be one, and then looking about for another), is 
an ideal state of happiness, and is also the foundation of 
optimism. To effect this in oneself, and to promote it at 
least in others, is practical Utilitarianism. 

It is natural, perhaps, that opponents should affirm 
that the pursuit of pleasure and schemes for increasing the 
pleasure of the individual is a doctrine of selfishness, but 
this error is really due to the opponent not understanding 
■what pleasures, carried as far as may be, entail; for the 
greatest pleasure, perhaps, that an Utilitarian can possess 
lies in causing pleasure to others, and especially to those 
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whose share of pleasures is small, and it is easier for one 
who appreciates all kinds of pleasures to do this than for 
the man whose knowledge of pleasures is limited. This form 
of pleasure, indeed, has become so popular that it has perhaps 
done some amount of harm, for as children are spoilt by the 
innumerable treats and presents showered upon them by 
relations and friends, and cease to value too frequent 
pleasures, so the poorer classes have been largely spoilt by 
the kindnesses, first showered on them out of pity, but now 
looked upon as their own rights. The poor man A\ho used 
to work hard for his pleasures, and enjoy them all the more 
for the difficulty of attaining them, is now a Socialist, who 
demands as a right, from those who have earned them, the 
pleasures which he does not take the trouble to earn, and 
which consequently he hardly enjoys. These pleasures are, 
of course, animal pleasures only, as any one can obtain most 
of the mental pleasures by taking the trouble to seek them, 
and they cost little or nothing. 

Animal pleasures constantly and regularh' repeated 
cease very soon to be pleasures at all. To a man who can 
seldom afford it a glass of beer is a treat ; to one who can afford 
as many as he likes, and drinks it as a matter of course 
constantly, it is no more a treat than the glass of water 
the poor man drinks. 

The really-poor man, then, has a greater potentiality 
for animal pleasures than the rich, and though he is usually 
under the impression that if he could gratify all such animal 
passions always he would be happy, this deduction does not by 
any means necessarily follow. There are manj' who under 
any circumstances would never be reall)- happy, but I cannot 
at all agree with Mill's pessimistic statement that nineteen- 
twentieths of mankind, even in those parts of our world which 
are least deep in barbarism, do without happiness. Some 
of the happiest people I have met have been for a long 
period slowly dying or crippled, and it may be doubted if 
one per cent, of the lowest savages is ever very long unhappy. 

Still there is a great deal of unhappiness in the world — 
privation of pleasure, and pain, mental or ph3-sical — and 
most strenuous attempts are made to remove this misery. 
The cause of this lies chiefly in the struggle for existence, 
and though this is by no means as severe as was the case 
some centuries ago, still it calls for amelioration. The actual 
competition is naturally greater, of course, on account of the- 
increase of population, and also on account of the diminution 
of hardships caused by the struggle for existence, which irk 
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old times increased the proportionate mortality. The hard- 
ships, however, are much less severe than formerly. Let any 
one read the account of the happy peasantry in Queen 
Elizabeth's time and compare it witli the luxuries of the poor 
in this century. There were not above two or three chimneys, 
if so many, in most towns, except in religious houses and 
those of the lords. The poor slept on straw pallets, on rough 
mats, covered onh' with a sheet, under coverlets made of 
dagswain or hop-harlots, and a good round log instead of a 
pillow. i\s for servants, if they had any sheet above them it 
was well, for seldom had they any under their bodies to keep 
them from " the pricking straws that ran oft through the 
canvas of the pallet and rased their hardened hides;" and 
their sanitary arrangements were of the worst style. There 
would be an outcry of horror if the English peasantry lived in 
such style, yet it does not at all appear that there was an 
absence of happiness among them, or that they were much 
more unhappy as a whole than people of the present day. I 
have known Socialists at home .quite horrified at an account 
of the life of the poor Malay, with his simple fare and 
clothing, and small wages, and absence of the luxuries of the 
English working-man. Nor could they understand how the 
village Malay as we know him, a much happier person than 
the English poor-man, could be anything but hopelessly 
miserable. 

The fact is that contentment is one of the essentials 
of happiness, and is possessed by the Malay, as it seems 
to have been bv the old English peasantry, and was as late 
as a century ago considered a virtue. It is nowadays treated 
as a vice of the worst kind. 

It is very easy to persuade the larger portion of the 
uneducated classes that they have a serious grievance in not 
possessing a vote, or a position, or some kind of luxury that 
thev don't want at all, and are happier without, as the 
Suffragettes, Socialists, Home-rulers, and other such mono- 
maniacs have long discovered, and Societies for increasing 
unhappiness by stimulating discontent are very abundant 

at present. , • r 1 t 

Discontent, being one of the most fruitful causes ot 
unhappiness, is naturally distasteful to the Utilitarian. Of 
course it will be said that abuses must be reformed by stirrmg 
up discontent, and such words as slavery, liberty, rights, 
and other popular cant-words will be freely scattered about 
by the opponents of contentment. But abuses and real 
grievances get scarcer and scarcer, and there really are 
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nowadays not nearly enough to supply all the monomaniacs 
who are eagerly hunting for them, who are reduced to 
inventing imaginary ones. 

I have not attempted to criticise Mill's Utilitarianism 
in all its aspects, or to discuss every point he raises. Though 
only written in 1861, much of the work has already a truly 
archaic ilavour, so much has opinion developed since that 
date. Thus, in admitting that people desire things which are 
distinct from happiness, he cites the desire for virtue and the 
absence of vice as an example, and laboriously tries to show 
how virtue is desired as a part of happiness. But does any 
one now talk of virtue in the abstract, or of a person as 
virtuous, except on a tombstone? We say that A is generous, 
B good-natured, C is honest, and so on, or that D possesses 
all these qualifications. But a careful analysis of all these 
virtues will show that those who possess them do so because 
these qualifications make their possessor happy when he acts 
upon them or unhappy when he does not. To A the pleasure 
of seeing a poor man suddenly made happy by his generosity 
is the greatest he can feel. It appeals to his emotions, and 
there is a feeling of superiority in his mind. To C the idea 
of shady conduct is repulsive. He prides himself on being 
more honest than E, whose transactions are not above 
suspicion. This may appear a cynical way of looking at good 
actions, but it is undeniable that when the motives of these 
actions are carefully analysed there is almost invariably an 
element of the feeling of superiority somewhere hidden in the 
background. That this is so is, I think, proved by the fact 
that when a vice becomes popular no one is ashamed of being 
accused of it, but, on the contrary, is rather proud of it. 

When Mill gets to the relations of Utilitarianism and 
Justice, he seems to me to get unnecessarily fos;gy. The 
matter seems briefly to be this. The object of laws is to 
permit of everj'body being happy, by preventing persons 
from obtaining their own pleasures at the expense of other 
people's happiness. The pleasures (animal, of course) of A, 
a burglar, destroy those of B, a householder ; A is deprived of 
his pleasures and made unhappy by being put into prison, 
•with a view of constraining him on his release to devote 
himself to pleasures which do not destroy those of anyone 
else. Now, A is a chronic criminal — that is to say, he cannot 
be induced to modify his ideas of his own amusement: and 
it is further clear that the unhappiness of the prison life has 
not induced him to amend. What is to be done with him ? 
According to the Utilitarian theory we should not interfere 
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with his happiness, any more than he should interfere with 
that of B. Theoretically we should put him in such a position 
that he can enjoy happiness of a different and harmless kind. 
Practically we cannot do this because of the expense. We 
have, therefore, to make use of an expedient opposed to the 
Utilitarian ideal, and simply continuing to make him as 
unhappy as we can, in order to ensure the happiness of B 
and all the other people he victimizes, justifying our action 
on the ground that if there is only the choice between the 
unhappiness of one man and that of a large number, it is 
preferable to make one man unhappy than many. 

In fact, the ideal Utilitarianism cannot at present be 
carried out completely in the present state of civilization. 
The only thing that can be done is to carry it out as far as 
possible, pushing it farther in every direction possible, as 
real civilization progresses ; and that, in spite of obstacles 
thrown up by certain classes of monomaniacs, is what is being 
gradually done. 



CRITICISIVI 

By G. E. Venning Thomas, Esq., M.I.E.E. 

The subject, as treated by the Essayist, is an extremely 
difficult one to criticise. It is practically non-controversial, 
save perhaps to a mind which has drawn its sustenance from 
" Coke upon Littleton " and similar text-books of the science 
of law; that amenable type of mind, trained to argue, with 
every semblance of conviction, upon any side. _ 

We may anticipate, then, that the discussion of this essay 
will reveal an unanimous acquiescence in its general theories. 
The soup, in fact, is good, and we do not propose to add cold 
water, though, having a fondness for such extraneous and 
really unnecessary additions, some of us may contribute a 
little Worcester sauce. In so doing we shall be but applying 
the moral which, as the Essayist would no doubt allow, may 
be deduced from a study of his paper. 

Having no fault to find with the food, the critic must 
perforce attempt some comment upon the manner of its 
serving, and, in a paper treating of the virtue of happiness, we 
are sorry to find illustrations unhappily placed before us. The 
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■chimney is, for Singapore, a singularly inapplicable symbol 
of a contented mind, and a coverlet of dagswain — whatever 
that may be— does not seem to us an appropriate sign of 
joy and happiness in 80 deg. F. 

The view taken by the Essayist of the mental attitude 
in which certain virtues, such as morality, good-nature, 
and honesty, are exercised is, as he justly admits, cynical. 
But it is justified by the perfectly true statement that, in 
exercising such virtues as some of us possess, we are merely 
.gratifying that sense of superiority which is enjoyed by all 
of us. This is recognised, and discounted, by Mill, who 
says : — " Utilitarian moralists have gone beyond almost all 
others in affirming that the motive has nothing to do with the 
morality of the action, though much with the worth of the 
•agent. He who saves a fellow-creature from drowning does 
what is morally right, whether his motive be duty or the hope 
of being paid for his trouble." In reply to a critic who 
failed to discriminate between motive and intention, Mill 
defines the theory quite clearly in the following passage 
{vide foot-note. Chap. 2): — "The morality of the action 
depends entirely upon the intention — that is, upon what the 
agent wills to do. But the motive — that is, the feeling which 
makes him will so to do — when it makes no difference in the 
act makes none in the morality." 

This pronouncement affects the Essayist's illustration 
regarding the Church's methods of exercising its temporal 
-control from the tenth century to the Reformation — robbery, 
torture, and murder. As it was claimed by the Church 
that the intention in applying these apparently severe methods 
was a moral intention, the result aimed at being the 
immediate or eventual good of the Church, and not necessarily 
that of the individual, it cannot be argued that the Church's 
methods were opposed to Utilitarianism. I would explain 
that there is no intention of flippancy in describing the 
measures taken by the Church for her advancement, and 
■often for her very safety, as being apparently severe. One is 
inclined to forget the difference in point of view from century 
to century, though the change is strikingly- dwelt upon by the 
Essayist in discussing the relative condition of the English 
peasantry in the sixteenth century and to-da^•. 

There is this very real difficulty in judging the doings of 
■one age by the standard of another, and an attempt to 
illustrate the truth or the fallacy of a theory or creed by com- 
parison between past and present applications is equally 
perilous. I suggest, therefore, that we pursue the inquiry 
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as to the philosophy of Utilitarianism, as explained in the 
Essay, rather on the aspect it bears upon current conditions 
than upon the happenings of the past. 

The question whether the principle of utility is being 
followed by present-day nations in their legislation is one 
which affords immense scope for inquiry and discussion. 
It may be argued, for instance, that compulsory education 
has resulted, in England, in unhappiness and discontent. 
Bentham states that " that which is conformable to the 
utility, or the interest, of a community is that which tends 
to augment the total sum of the happiness of the individuals 
that compose it," and it is not easy to reconcile with this 
principle an action resulting in general discontent. The 
essay touches upon the question in suggesting that the 
happiness of conferring happiness may be carried too far, and 
that it may not be utilitarian to so raise the standard of 
happiness as to make it a luxury. 

In Kipling's lines — 

" The toad beneath the harrow knows 

Exactly where each tooth-point goes ; 
The butterfly upon the road 

Preaches contentment to that toad, — " 
there is an indication of failure to properly apply the principle 
of utility. The toad is not content to remain within the safe 
limits of its cosy ditch, and there enjoy that sufficient measure 
of happiness afforded by successful search for the succulent 
snail. He is, instead, lured to unaccustomed sunshine, where, 
blinking, and anything but happy, he not only encounters 
a harrow, but is obliged to listen to a philosophic address 
from the very butterfly on which he had designs. 

The Essayist remarks on the difficulty in deciding upon 
the proper or improper application of the principle of utility, 
and is severe — reasonably so — in his comments on the usual 
way of settling this. Popular government, that is government 
by public opinion, is the latest, though it is unlikely to be 
the last, of a series of systems. The judgment of the mob, 
as exemplified by the election of such representatives as 
Mr. Keir Hardie to the present English Parliament, is very 
evidently an unsound and perilous means of providing for the 
government of a state, and the various causes — among which 
compulsory education certamly ranks — which contribute to 
the possibility of such judgment are instances of the mis- 
application of the principle of utility, and not of any fault in 
the principle itself. 
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But one cannot blame the mob for any use it makes 
of the weapon with which we arm it, any more than one 
may blame the child for cutting himself with a knife. The 
culpable party is, in either case, the nurse. Our action in 
taking away the "Ijris" of the Malay was not a mere matter 
of expediency, but one thoroughly in accord with the principle 
of utility ; how much more necessary is it to remove the vote, 
that weapon of proved danger with which we have armed 
the mob! 

It is a question for grave consideration whether utili- 
tarianism as a guiding principle has even a remote influence 
upon the policy which has placed in such hands the control 
of the domestic, no less than the wider imperial and foreign, 
affairs of any nation. The recent experiences of Russia in 
the possibly sincere attempt to set up some form of represen- 
tative government seem to show that the making of a Duma, 
like that of our own representative assembly, should be the 
work of skilled and capable men, and not that of a mob 
" swayed about by catch-cries of loud-voiced orators." 

An interesting case is furnished by Japan. There, too, 
a popular constitution, universal education, and some indica- 
tions of a coming democracy are now to be found. One 
may grant that Japan is to all appearance destined to reach, 
has in fact already taken, high rank among nations. Her 
position may be cited in illustration of the results attained by 
the combined efforts of a people, rather than those of her 
rulers, and, in common with other civilised peoples, Japan 
will doubtless contribute to what we are pleased to call the 
general prosperity of the world at large. 

But it may be argued that the advance of Japan, and 
that of some other nations we may mention, has been made at 
the expense of the real individual happiness of her people, 
and is therefore opposed to the principle of utility. This 
is an interesting line of thought, but being in equal danger 
of exceeding, in time as in matter, the limits of criticism, I 
must leave it to be dealt with in discussion. 
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